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The Zoening Posl 


Rightly deserves its reputation of being America’s representative 
high-class newspaper. Besides printing all the important news of 
the world, it has special and exclusive features that commend it to 
the most intelligent readers, 


It is recognized the world over as an authority on matters of 
finance, and its reports of European and American markets for 
stocks, money, produce, and other commodities are thorough to a 
degree not approached by any other American newspaper. 


Its editorial utterances are fearless, aggressive, and wield a 
powerful influence in behalf of the best interests of the country. 


The high moral character of Zhe Evening Post makes it a wel- 
come visitor in the homes of the best people. 


Sent by mail to any address in the United States (outside of 
New York city) for75c. amonth. For sale at allthe principal news- 
stands at 3c. per copy. 























Broadway & Fulton St., New York | 


























$100 Per Year 


How can you invest it to the best 
advantage ? 


Suppose you can, by economy, save $100 
per year. Sums of this size can be safely 
invested in only a few ways, usually at a low 
rate of interest. 


Allow us to suggest a plan 


by means of which you and your family will 
obtain Immediate Protection by a sum 
many times larger than your deposit, and at 
the same time secure a profitable and abso- 
lutely safe investment. 











WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


Newark, NJ. THE PRUDENTIAL ‘cr America. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, PRESIDENT. 



































If you are going abroad for a bicycle trip, send 10 cents in stamps for our little 
publication called 


“Bicycling s~otes for Courists Abroad” 





EUROPEAN F. O. HOUGHTON & CO. 


* 115 State Street, corner 


PASSAG E Broad, Boston, Mass. 


WHITE STAR LINE Every Wednesday, Liverpool and Queenstown. 
Oceanic, 17,274 tons, 704 feet long, and the largest 


steamer in the world. Steamers, Cymric, 12,551 tons; Majestic, 10,000 tons; Teutonic, 
10,000 tons. Round trip discount, Io per cent. 


HOLLAND AMERICA LINE 0re of the most comfortable and 


moderate-priced routes to the Conti- 
nent. To Rotterdam, Amsterdam, and Boulogne (France). 34 hours from Paris. Immense, 
New, Twin-Screw Steamers. 


LEYLAND LINE FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL 


Summer rates $60 and up. First cabin only. Round trip discount. Splendid new steamers 
in service. SS. Winifredian, 10,500 tons, 570 feet long. Others building. 




















115 State Street, Boston, Mass. = = © - Telephone, 1359. 


Travelers should use the Adams Cable Codex, a cipher code for circulation among travelers. 


MORITZ MOSZKOW SKI 
The eminent Composer, Pianist, and Teacher, writes : — 


The 


Masons Fanlin 


PIANOFORTE 


has a full singing tone,—its action is most satisfactory. As a 
whole it is, | believe, of the very first rank. 


These superb instruments may be examined at the warerooms of the leading 
music dealers throughout the country. 


Hlasons Hamlin Co. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
I 









































ADVISORY BOARD 
Se eT ee Rises Coe. 
Gen JOBNW, FOSTER, LD. 

Hons LYMAN GAGE, 
CHARIES CLOVER... 

Hon HILARY. A, HERBERT, 

Hon. GEORGE F. HOAR, LL.D. 
Bishop JOHN F. HURST, D.D., LL.D. 
Rev. S. M. NEWMAN, 1 D.D.. | 
Major JOHN v. | POWELL, “LL.D. 


sjureau of American Ethnology. 


Col. CARROLL D. WRIGHT, LL. D. 


Commissioner of I ibor 





FOR BOYS, 


THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL wasuncTon, v. c. 


REFERENCES BY PERMISSION 
CHARLES W, ELIOT, LL.D. 
-resident Harvard University. 
DANIEL C, GILMAN, LL. D. 
President Johns Hopkins University. 
ARTHUR T. HADLEY, LiL.D. 
President Yale University. 
WILLIAM R. HARPER, D.D., LL.D. 


President Chicago University. 


WILLIAM T. HARRIS, LL.D. 
Rt.Rev-R;W. HUNTINGTON, DD, LD. 
FRANCS L; PATTON, DD, LD. 
HERBERT PUTNAM, Litt.D. 


Librarian of Congress. 


HORACE E, SCUDDER, Litt. D. 


umbri Mass 


WILLIAM L WILSON, LL.D. 
Pr 


ut Washington and Lee University. 


The Washington School has been founded to give to a limited number of boys a 
well-rounded education; to develop them physically, mentally, and morally; to 
surround them during their formative period with the influences of a refined home; 
in short, to prepare them for the higher education of the college, or for the duties of 


active life. 


For accomplishing this purpose The Washington School has marked 


advantages of its own because of its methods, its location, its equipment, and the 


character and eminence of the men who are giving it their support. 


The superiority 


of The Washington Schoo! is shown conclusively by the remarkable indorsement con- 
tained in the list of names at the top of this page. 


LOCATION. 





Th l, surrounded by woods and fields, and 
ove! shington from an elevation « 
abo lite House, is n th 
half a ur’ f the centre o 
itself, with its unsurpassed climate, is a most < 
place of residence. Here is the seat of the 
G rnment: here the various Government De pal t- 
ments are loca ind the Supreme Court 










hold their sessions here 


re of Natir ynal 





s here, and ( is seen in the ing — 
these things are of ir e value as an e lu icational 
f Equ I the National Museum, 





the Corcoran iss talline the 2 Smithsonian Institution. 
I 1 the various points of 





1e Congress 

ric inter the surrounding region, 
such as Mt. . Harper’s Ferry, and 
the numerous near inds of the Civil War. 
All these places and ma the rs will be visited by the 
pupils under guidance of the teachers. 


HOME LIFE. 


In The Washington School the influence of surround- 
1 *ssential as mental training, and 

»as care, skill, and 
and commodious Re si- 


ings is consider 
the home 
money can effect. 





dence, erected at a cost of over $5 there will be 
e ae ge hog “ne wal each boy will have a 

to himself. (The Residence is a home, not a bar- 

Iv the teachers live in the Residence with 





sre is also a resident lady-in-charge, in 

) the housekeeping force, so that the needs, 
ind manners ot the boys will be carefully 
1 after. There are no elaborate and vexatious 
es.” Each boy is expected to bea gentleman. To 
this end his surroundings are made those of a gentle- 
the life of which he is a part 
* Manners Makyth 


man, and the modes of 
will be } befit a gentle 
Wi ye Such as Deht a gentieman. 


Man,” and environment manners. 


METHOD OF INSTRUCTION. 
The Washington School has no fixed curriculum, no 
es, no “forms :” each boy follows that course of 
that is best adapted to his individual needs. He 
can study the stan dard subjects, or, if his parents pre- 
fer, can pursue others not required for admission to 
college, such as Civics, Geology, or Colonial History. 
If at entrance a boy is “ backward * in one study, he 
will not be retarded in others, nor will he, later in his 
course, be compelled to review the work of an entire 
*“ pass In one 







year simply becatise he has failed to 
bject. On the other hand, if he has special talents, 
t 


his work may be so mapped out as to secure their fullest 
development. In a word, the course is fitted to the 





boy, not the boy to the course. 


LECTURE SYSTEM. 

Among the lecturers who will give informal talks to 
the boys of The Washington School during the coming 
year on interesting subjects are Dr. Bell, Inventor of the 
Telephone, Justice Harlan of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
Secretary Long of the Navy Department, Major Powell, 
Head of the Bureau of American Ethnology, General 
Foster, ex-Secretary of State,and Dr. Patton, President 
of Princeton University. ‘The Head Master will ar- 
range additional talks from time to time by distin- 


‘guished visitors to the city — both American and for- 


eign. The opportunities of seeing and hearing such 
nien are in themselves a liberal education. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES. 

Among the other advantages of ‘The Washington 
School are its large faculty of ten thoroughly trained 
teachers, of whom the Head Master, Assistant Head 
Master, Medical Director, and ‘Teacher of English are 
Harvard graduates ; its gymnasium and athletic field 
with standard quarter-mile track; its new recitation 
hall, embodying the latest ideas in school architecture ; 
and its system of athletics, in charge of the Physical 
Director, a former “ Varsity ” Captain, who will coach 
the teams and prescribe special exercises for each boy. 


A limited number of Day Pupils will also be received. 


For further particulars 
address the Head Master, 


LOUIS LEYERETT HOOPER, A. M. (Hary.), Washington, D. C. 
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Law School of Parvard Civersity. 





TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


The following persons only will be admitted as candidates for a degree : — 


Graduates of Colleges of good standing. 


The following persons will be admitted as special students : — 

1. Holders of Academic degrees in Arts, Literature, Philosophy, or Science who 
are not admissible as candidates for a degree. 
2, Graduates of Law Schools which conifer the degree only after an examination 


upon a three years’ course of at least eight months each. 

3. Persons approved by the Faculty who pass the admission examinations, — 
Latin, French, and Blackstone. 

Special students who reside three years at the School, and pass in due course the 
requisite legal examinations, will receive the degree of LL. B. if they attain a mark 
within five per cent. of that required for the honor degree. 

Persons entering as first-year students or as special students must register be- 
tween Commencement Day and the first day of November following. 

For circular containing a list of the colleges whose graduates will be accepted as 


candidates for a degree, apply to 
THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Parvard Medical Bhool, — 


In and after June, 1901, candidates for admission must present a degree in arts, literature, philosophy, 
or science from a recognized college or scientific school, with the exception of such persons, of suitable age and 
attainments, as may be admitted by special vote of the Faculty, taken in each case. All candidates, whether 
presenting a degree or not, are required to satisfy the Faculty that they have had a course in theoretical and 
descriptive (inorganic) chemistry and qualitative analysis, sufficient to fit them to pursue the courses in chem- 
istry given at the Medical School. 

Students who began their professional studies elsewhere may be admitted to advanced standing; but all 
persons who apply for admission to the advanced classes must pass an examination in the branches already 
pursued by the class to which they seek admission. 

The course of study required in this school for the degree of M. D. is of four years’ duration. This require- 
ment was established at the beginning of the year 1892-93. 

The year begins September 27th, 1899, and ends on the last Wednesday in June, 1900. Instruction is given 
by lectures, recitations, clinical teaching, and practical exercises, distributed throughout the academic year. In 
the subjects of Anatomy, Histology, Chemistry, and Pathological Anatomy, laboratory work forms a large part 


of the method of instruction. 
Order of Studies. 

First Year — First Term. — Anatomy and Histology. Second Term. — Physiology and Physiological 
Chemistry. 

Second Year — First Term. — Bacteriology and Pathology. Second Term. — Anatomy, Clinical 
Chemistry, Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Theory and Practice, Clinical Medicine, Surgery, and Clinical 
Surgery. 

Third Year. — Theory and Practice, Clinical Medicine, Surgery, Clinical Surgery, Obstetrics, Pediatrics, 
Dermatology, Neurology, Gynecology, and Mental Diseases. 

Fourth Year. — Required Studies: Clinical Medicine, Clinical Surgery, Clinical Microscopy, Genito- 
Urinary Surgery, Ovarian Tumors, Mental Diseases, Ophthalmology, Otology, Laryngology, Orthopedics, 
Hygiene, Legal Medicine and Syphilis. Elective Studies : Ophthalmology, Otology, Orthopedics, Gyne- 
cology, Dermatology, Neurology, Bacteriology, Physiology, Chemistry, Hygiene, Operative Surgery, Operative 
Obstetrics. 

Requirements for a Degree. — Every candidate must be twenty-one years of age, must have studied 
medicine four full years, have spent at least one continuous year at this school, have passed a written exami- 
nation upon all the prescribed studies of the course taken. 

Fees. — Matriculation, $5 ; for the first three years, $200; for the fourth year, $100; for one term alone, 
$120; for Graduation, $30. For Graduates’ Course. the fee for one year is $200; for one term, $120; and for 
single courses, such fees as are specified in the Catalogue. Payment in advance, or, if a bond is filed, at the end 
of the term. Students in regular standing in any one department of Harvard University are admitted free to 
the lectures, recitations, and examinations of other departments 

For further information, or Catalogue, address 

Dr. WM. L. RICHARDSON, Dean, Harvard Medical School, Boston, MASS. 
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Harvard Dental School 


1899-1900. 


Th tagger al Department of the University is established in Boston, in order to secure those advantages for Clinical In- 
struction which are found only in large cities. 






1e Dental Hospital afford a sufficient number of patients to give every student abundant practice in al 
try throughout the . During the year 1898-99 over 10,00c patients were treated for various dental 
18,000 operations we verformed 








n the week, giving ng each year 48o hours of practice in operative dentistry. 


In the mechanical department the student gives three hours a day for six days each week, giving 576 hours’ practice each 
ie school begins Sept. 28, 18gg. For further information, or catalogue, address 
EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 


283 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 


The thirty-first year of tl 


Pact Brothers, The Cambridge 


Broadway, New School for Girls 


York city, and Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Familiarly called ‘‘ The Gilman School.”’ 


PHOTOGRAPHER, niin iat The onarmia ies are vitae 
GAMBRIDGE STUDIO. rhe buildings are sunny. 


Classes of The play-grounds are ample. 
The School aims to develop the best type of 


’ ae = i139 . : : 
womanhood that refinement and intellectual train- 

78 Rah! Rah! Rah! | QE | womanhood that refinement and intelle | 
ing can produce. The ideal is the highest, and 


79 HARVARD 99 92 no detail is too small for the personal attention 
Wins Everything! of the Direc tor, Mr. ARTHUR GILM AN, 
'B2 hte 


‘93 Each course is suited to the stage of the pupil’s 
PHOTOGRAPHS advancement, and not the pupil to the course. 
83 The Resident Pupils are provided with such 


The classes are small. 


5 2 ° . 
OF THE 94 careful and kindly attention as a mother desires 
’*84 ELEVEN, BALL TEAM, for a daughter when away from home. 
Varsity and Freshman 95 The place in which the Cambridge School is 
°86 Crews, established possesses exceptional advantages for 


MOTT HAVEN, ‘96 instruction and cultivation. 
In the ninth census of the United States, Cam 
Harvard's Ss "English bridge stands at the head of the list of cities 


’S7 
88 Track Team. 'O7 arranged according to their healthfulness. 


ALL THESE AND MORE, AT I'he Manual describes the School. 


’89 PACH’S STUDIO ‘98 


118i Mass. Ave., 
90 _ _CAMBRIDGE, MASS. _ "99 


Nos. 34 and 36 Concord Avenue, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Che PHotchtkiss School, 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 








An endowed school, devoted exclusively to preparation for college, or scientific 
school, according to Yale and Harvard standards, Ten regular instructors. 

The school was opened in 1892, with provision for 50 boys. Enlarged accommo- 
dations were immediately called for, and the capacity of the school was doubled in 
1894. Further enl: irgement became necessary, and has been provided. 

A limited number of scholarships, some of which amount to the entire annual 
fee, are available for deserving candidates of slender means who can show promise 
of marked success in their studies. 


EDWARD G. COY, Head Master. 
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is expected to improve his opportunity and operate three hours every day, five days 
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DUMMER ACADEMY. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


One hundred thirty-seventh year. Thorough prepa- | 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Byfield. | 


ration for any College or Scientific School. Individual 
instruction. Beautiful and healthful location. $500. 
PERLEY L. HORNE, A. M. (Harvard), 
PRINCIPAL. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR | 
GIRLS. 

Separate Department for Young Children. 
91 Newbury Street, Boston. 
Miss CURTIS anp Miss PEABODY, Principats. 
Girls are prepared for examinations at Bryn 
Mawr and Radcliffe. Certificate admits to 
Wellesley, Smith, Vassar, and Mt. Holyoke. 
Out-door Study of Physical Geography, Labora- 
tory work in Physics. Special teachers in Art 

and Reading. 
Children are admitted to Youngest Depart- 
ment at their earliest School age. 


For further particulars and circulars address | 
Miss ELIZABETH CURTIS. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 
Prepares boys for any College or Scientific School. ‘The 
most advanced methods. Library. Physical, chemical, | 
biological laboratories; gymnasium, etc. New Athletic | 
Field, with one-fourth mile track. Founded 1841. Fall term | 
Opens Sept. 13, 19 JOSEPH H. SAWYER, M.A.,_ | 

Easthampton, Mass Principal. | 


:.. 


MAsSACHUSETTsS, South Hadley. 
MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
Offers three Collegiate Courses; Music and Art. Library; 
Laboratories, Cabinets, and Observatory. The sixty-third 


year opens Sept. 13, 1900. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 
MRS. E. S. MEAD, President. 





MARYLAND, Ellicott City. 


MRS. E. E. BAIRD CHENOWETH’S 
| 


School for Twenty Girls. | 


$400 to $600. 


SUMMER ADDRESS, 


EASTON, MD. | 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL 


Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM C. COLLAR, Headmaster. 


Endowed School for Boys, founded 
in 1645. 


Fits for college, especially Harvard ; 
combines advantages of city and 
country ; non-residents live in family 
of one of the masters, in the Admiral 


Winslow House, fitted up as a dormi- 


| tory. 


Catalogue on request. 
Rev. JAMES De NORMANDIE, D. D. 
President of the Trustees. 


Address O. M. FARNHAM, 
Roxbury, Mass. 


Going Abroad P 


A : BOOK : BY 
ROBERT : LUCE 


UGGESTED by difficulty in getting prelimi- 

nary information ; based on journeyings in 
many parts of Europe ; written to make the paths 
of other travelers smoother; meant to contain in 
the most compact form all the facts that experi- 
ence could suggest as likely to aid the tourist in 
preparation, and to save time, trouble, and money 
in a trip abroad. 

Among the topics treated are : Seasons and Climates ; 
Where to Go for Sight-seeing, for Study, in Search of 
Health; Choosing Steamer and Cabin; Seasickness ; 
Cost and Detail of Traveling Abroad by Rail, by Boat, 
by Bicycle, on Foot; Hotels, Pensions, Lodgings, 
Housekeeping; The Universities ; Study of Art, Mu- 
sic, Languages; Banking and Currency; Shopping: 
Where to Buy Specialties ; Photography ; Souvenirs ; 
Customs Houses; Baggage and Clothing; Guide 
Books. 


Here is information and advice worth many times the 
: ee pi 
cost of the book Woman's Fournal ( Boston). 
It is seldom that so much information, so very much to the 
point, is included in so small av olume. — Boston Advertiser. 


It will be found invaluable in the preparation for a journey 
to foreign lands, and equally indispensable in the actual ex 
perience of European travel. — Omaha Bee. 


163 pages. In cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 


May be ordered through any bookseller, or will be 


| sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


ROBERT & LINN LUCE, Publishers 
68 Devonshire St., Boston 




























TUTORING IN CAMBRIDCE. 


HE teachers named below, of long experience and thoroughly familiar with 

Harvard requirements, will receive this summer as usual, pupils in Cambridge in 
preparation for the admission examinations of Harvard College, the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School, and Radcliffe College. Instruction will be furnished preparatory to 
entrance, to the removal of conditions, or to the anticipation of prescribed or elec- 
tive studies. ‘The work is divided by subjects among the different teachers, and, as 
a rule, each teacher has only one pupil at a time ; this method insures the best pos- 
sible adaptation to special needs. Excellent laboratory facilities are furnished in all 
subjects in which they are required by the new definitions of admission. 

Students from a distance can have pleasant accommodations procured for them, and 
much care will be given to their comfort and enjoyment. Reference may be made to 
any recent Harvard graduate, or will be furnished in any large city. Of those pre- 
pared for the autumn examinations in 1899, no candidate for Harvard College failed 
to be admitted to the Freshman class. The instruction is divided as follows : — 


HISTORY AND ALLIED SUBJECTS. 
MAX BENSHIMOL, A. M. (Harvard University). 
WILLIAM W. NOLEN, A. M. (Harvard University). 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 
GEORGE A. HILL, A. M. (Harvard University). 
JAMES M. MACKAYE, S. B. (Harvard University). 
WILLIAM W. NOLEN, A. M. (Harvard University). 
GEORGE W. PIERCE, A. M. (University of Texas). 
THE LANGUAGES. 
CONSTANCE G. ALEXANDER, A. B. (Radcliffe College). 
MAX BENSHIMOL, A. M. (Harvard University). 
RALPH W. GIFFORD, A. B. (Harvard University). 
WILLIAM J. MILLER, A. M. (Harvard University). 
CHARLES S. MOORE, A. B. (Harvard University). 
HOLLIS WEBSTER, A. M. (Harvard University). 
Correspondence may WILLIAM W. NOLEN, Manrer Hatt, Camprince, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone: Cambridge, 627. 


Of Interest to Classical Readers, Lawyers, Civil Engineers, and Others. 








THE TWO BOOKS OF 


Sextus Julius Frontinus 
Water Supply of the City of Rome, A. D. 97. 


By CLEMENS HERSCHEL, Hydraulic Engineer. 
(L. S. S. 1860.) 1899, 





An Introduction, a Photographic Reproduction of the sole original MS., a Latin 
Reprint and its Translation into English (on alternate pages), twelve Explanatory 
Chapters, with two Maps, a Historical Diagram, 88 half-tone and other Illustrations, 
and two Indexes ; the whole fully annotated. 

This is the frst time that the original MS. has ever been published in photo- 
graphic reproduction, and this is the frst English translation ever published. 

Chapter XI. treats of the Law of Waters in Rome: and the Appendix to Chap- 
ter XI. shows how the influence of Roman Law is felt in our day, and here in the 
United States, in shaping the constitutions of States, and their legislation. 

This book has received the commendation of leading classical and scientific 
scholars. 


Quarto, cloth, gilt tops, $6.50. 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid upon receipt of price by the publishers, 


DANA ESTES & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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“TEACHERS; 
CENCIES kg 


169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


2A Beacon St., Boston. 


eof tile 


; < / Proprietors. 
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Agency Manual Free to any Address. 


HOTEL DE RAMBOUILLET 
AND THE PRECIEUSES 


By Leon H. Vincent, author of “ The | 


Bibliotaph.” Artistically printed and 

bound, 16mo, $1.00. 

A very attractive little book, giving an ac- 
count of the establishment and influence of 
the Hétel de Rambouillet in the seventeenth 
century and of the men and women who 
made it famous. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th ie New York. 


Files of 
Boston Dailies 
B* “GINNING with Septem- 


) ber, 1895, have been pre- 
served at the Boston Office of 





The Press Clipping 


Bureau, 
68 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 


where they may be consulted and 
cut on payment of a reasonable 
fee. Search will be made by em- 
ployés of the Bureau if desired. 

We particularly call to these files the 
attention of Lawyers, Litigants, and 
Writers. 


ROBERT & LINN LUCE 





\CKERBOc, 
TRUST CO. 


234 Fifth Avenue. 66 Broadway. 
Capital, $1,000,000. 


Transacts a General Banking Business. Allows 
INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES, subject 
to check through the New York Clearing-house, 
or payable at sight, and issues Certificates of 
Deposit bearing interest. 

Designated by the Banking Department as a 
Legal Depositary for Savings Banks, Court and 
Trust Funds. 

Acts as Trustee of Railroad and other Mort- 
gages ; also as Transfer Agent and Registrar of 
stock of corporations, and as Fiscal Agents for 
cities and corporations. Also acts as Executor, 
Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, and Commit- 
tee of Estates, and as Depositary under Reorgan- 
ization and Escrow Agreements. 

Takes full charge of Real and Personal Es- 
tates. Wills may be deposited and will be safely 
kept free of charge. 


Safe Deposit Vaults at Both Offices. 





OFFICERS: 
CHARLES 7. BARNEY, President. 
FRED K L. ELDRIDGE, 1st Vice-President. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN, 2nd I tce- President. 
ALFRED B. MACLAY, Sec’y & Treas. 
FRED’K GORE KING, Asst ’ Se ‘y & Asst. Treas. 
WM. B. RANDALL, Trust Officer 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


Fos. S. Auerbach, James H. Breslin, Alfred White, 
Hi wry B. Hollins, 1 seuer Burden, Charles R. Flint, 


facob Hays, Hon. E. Loew, AmziLl. Barber, 
harles T. Barne y, Henry F. imma k, Charles T. Cook, 
4. Foster Hig , Charles F. Watson, Fohn Magee, 
Henry W. T. Vali, Fredk G. Bourne, HenryA.Morgan 
Andre w heh Sands, C. Lawrence Perkins, Henry C. Berlin, 
C/ s WH”. Gould, Frederick L. Eldridge. 





LONDON CORRESPONDENTS: 


THE MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DISTRICT 
BANKING CO., Limited. 


AND 


Messrs. Melville Fickus & Oo., Limited. 

















Third National Bank 


of Boston, 
No. 53 State Street, 


oe a 


$4,500,000. 





Safe Deposit Vaults 


For safe keeping of Bonds, 


Certificates of Stock, Deeds, 


Wills, Silverware, Jewelry, and other valuables. 





Investment Bonds for Sale. 





Francis B. Sears, President. 
George W. Grant, Vice-President. 


Moses Williams, 
Henry B. Endicott, - 
Joseph B. Russell. J 


NOTES ON THE BACON- 
SHAKESPEARE QUESTION 


By CHARLES ALLEN, late Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts. 12mo, $1.50. 
Judge Allen’s legal habit has led him to make 
a digest of all the direct and all the indirect evi- 
dence he could find on the Bacon-Shakespeare 
question in the writings of the leading editors, 





Nathaniel F. Perkins, Cashier. 
Arthur P. Stone, Ass’t Cashier. 


Executive Committee. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 








commentators, and students of Shakespeare. He | 


makes a careful study of legal terms used by 


Shakespeare, and gives a chapter to Shake- | 


INTERNATIONAL CHEQUES 


speare’s early life and education. The breadth | 


of Judge Allen’s survey, and his judicial review 
of all available evidence, lend distinct value to 


his book. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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and 


Travellers’ Letters of Credit 


Are available everywhere, on 


Messrs, BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. 
LONDON 
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CHARLES FRANKLIN DUNBAR}? 


CHARLES FRANKLIN Dunsar, born at Abington in July, 1830, 
was of Scotch descent, as his sandy hair and complexion, his 
shrewdness, reticence, and quiet humor plainly testified. He was 
much interested in his family descent, and gave no little time to 
tracing it both in Scotland and in Massachusetts. In one of his 
journeys to Scotland he visited the chief seats of the Dunbar Clan 
in Morayshire, and found reason to believe that from and after 
the year 1400 Dunbar was one of the prevailing names in that 
region. The first Dunbar in Massachusetts was Robert Dunbar 
of Hingham, who said of himself, in a deposition he made in court 
in 1659, that he was a servant of Mr. Joshua Foote when Mr. 
Foote lived in Boston. By a series of careful investigations 
Charles Franklin Dunbar established the strong probability that 
this Robert Dunbar who was held to the service of Joshua Foote 
for a term of years as early as 1655, and possibly as early as 1652, 
was one of Cromwell’s Scottish prisoners taken at the battle of 
Dunbar in 1650, or at the battle of Worcester in 1651. It is cer- 
tain that some of the prisoners taken at the battle of Dunbar 
were sent to the Colony of Massachusetts Bay in 1650-51, after 
having endured frightful sufferings which killed three quarters of 
the prisoners originally captured. Robert Dunbar, who died in 
Hingham in 1693 at about sixty years of age, was therefore, in 
all probability, of very tough fibre. 


1 This memoir was read before the Massachusetts Historical Society, Feb. 
3,1900. A brief biographical sketch was printed in the Graduates’ Magazine for 
March, p. 397. Professor Dunbar’s remarkable review of “ President Eliot’s 
Administration ” appeared in the Magazine for March, 1894. — Ep. 
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The father of Charles Franklin Dunbar was Asaph Dunbar, 
who was born in 1779 and died in 1867. Charles was Asaph’s 
youngest child. He had three brothers, all of whom filled out a 
reasonable span of life, and two sisters, one of whom died in in- 
fancy and the other at the age of twenty-one. The father’s busi- 
ness was making boots and shoes, and Charles’s three older bro- 
thers grew up in that business in Plymouth County, but while still 
young went away to New Orleans to sell there the goods which 
their father manufactured. One of these three brothers returned 
to New York to establish himself there in the same business. 
Charles was the only one of the brothers who received a liberal 
education. He was sent to Phillips Academy, Exeter, — probably 
because he had always shown a strong desire to read and an apti- 
tude for study. The success with which he accomplished the 
academic course at Exeter determined his being sent to Harvard 
College, where he graduated with credit in 1851. The fact that 
he was sent to Exeter at thirteen years of age determined his sub- 
sequent career; and he always felt unbounded gratitude to that 
ancient academy, a gratitude which he expressed by serving it for 
many years as a member of the board of trustees. At Harvard 
College he won the respect and friendship of scores of young men, 
many of whom have come to the front in one way or another dur- 
ing the forty-eight years which have elapsed since he graduated. 
Some of them were associated with him in after life; and he al- 
ways retained their warm regard and admiration. 

After leaving college he went for a time to his brothers in New 
Orleans ; but soon came back, first to New York and then to 
Boston, applying himself steadily to business. A threatening of 
serious trouble in the lungs obliged him to abandon this indoor 
occupation ; whereupon he bought a farm at Lexington, and entered 
cheerfully on the quiet out-of-door life of a farmer, for which he 
developed a strong taste and aptitude. Here he soon recovered 
his health and strength; so that he took up the study of the law 
at the Harvard Law School, and in the office of Ebenezer Rock- 
wood Hoar, and was in due course admitted to the Suffolk bar in 
1858. Practice coming to the young lawyer but slowly, he had 
ample time to write for the Boston Daily Advertiser, and, finding 
this occupation congenial, he became within a little more than a 
year editor and part owner of that influential newspaper. In this 
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enterprise he was supported and helped by the occasional labors 
of a group of young men whom he had known at Exeter and in 
College ; but he himself gave his whole time and strength to the 
paper. He remained in the position of editor for ten years, — all 
through the civil war, and through the early years of reconstruc- 
tion and gradual pacification. During the civil war he personally 
wrote every editorial article in any way related to the war which 
appeared in that newspaper. The Advertiser became by common 
consent the leading paper in Boston, and no newspaper since has 
exercised the same influence in this community. His position 
brought him into contact with a large proportion of the leading men 
of the time in eastern Massachusetts, — with merchants, manufac- 
turers, politicians, soldiers, lawyers, and preachers. He wrote, of 
course, constantly on military events and prospects ; but the sub- 
jects he best liked to deal with were financial, economic, or politi- 
cal, — such as the war loans, tariffs, and banking acts, the suspen- 
sion of specie payments, and the measures taken to collect a great 
internal revenue. The amount and the quality of the work he 
did in the ten years between 1859 and 1869 were remarkable, 
considering that he began this work at twenty-nine and ended it 
at thirty-nine years of age. At thirty years of age he was wield- 
ing an influence which would now seem almost impossible of at- 
tainment at that age. 

A few citations from his editorials will suffice to give an idea 
of the elevation of their tone, and of their moderation, judicial 
quality, and prophetic insight. 

As early as July 4, 1861, he thus defined the objects of the war 
for the Union, and the spirit of the Northern people : — 


“We are fighting now, as eighty-five years ago, to defend a cause in 
which the grandest principles of government and the highest interests of 
man are involved. Our people now as then have thrown aside all re- 
membrances of old divisions, and have united in an enterprise which 
they believe to be just and holy. Life, fortune, and sacred honor are 
again pledged to the support of the patriotic declarations with which the 
second war for liberty has been undertaken; and again has Congress 
assembled, prepared to forego the ordinary topics of political strife, to 
forget as is believed all tests save the one question of fidelity to country, 
and to take counsel in singleness of heart for the one great object.” 


Immediately after the heavy defeat of the Union troops at the 
first battle of Bull Run, he wrote, July 23, 1861: — 
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“We said at the outset that this reverse had temporarily defeated the 
scheme for advancing through Virginia. Let no man to-day whisper 
the thought of abating a jot of our vast undertaking. Taught by one 
reverse the nation will rise above its misfortune, and press on in its just 
and holy cause. The people who have poured out their blood and trea- 
sure so freely will be kindled to new efforts. . . . Our present misfor- 
tune will disclose to all the true secret of our weakness, and will teach 
all that the advance for which some have so long clamored is not to be 
accomplished in a single effort. With a full knowledge on all hands 
of the nature of our undertaking, and with such further preparation as 
must now be made for this grand enterprise, we can doubt its final suc- 
cess as little as we can doubt the justice of the cause in which it is under- 
taken, or the wisdom of the Providence which rules all things for our 
good.” 


He early foresaw the fate of slavery as an institution. Writing 
on the last night of the year 1861 a survey of the events of the 
year, he made this prophetic utterance a year before the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation was issued : — 


“Tt leaves our own people with renewed courage, united beyond all 
hope in support of the government in a most trying case, and fully alive 
to the importance of closing the war at once. It also leaves the majority 
with an unshaken resolution to confine the war to its proper objects, and 
to sustain the President in the firm and conservative course which he has 
pursued through the ten months in which he has held office. At the 
same time, the year has demonstrated to our whole people the great fact, 
that in the designs of Omnipotence the South has been led through its 
own folly to write the doom of slavery. Heavier and heavier are the 
blows which descend upon that institution, and more and more signifi- 
cant are the proofs that the South built upon a weak foundation, when, 
within this very year, it announced slavery as the corner-stone of its 
fabric, political and social.” 


Near the close of the year 1862 Secretary Chase communicated 
to the Committee on Ways and Means the draft of a bill to pro- 
vide the necessary resources for the prosecution of the war. The 
second section authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to borrow 
nine hundred million dollars in any of the modes heretofore 
authorized for making loans. The bill also contained the details 
of the national bank scheme. Mr. Dunbar’s comments on this 
bill are in part as follows: — 
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“The most important feature of this bill, so far as regards the imme- 
diate emergencies of the country, is the second section, and this it seems 
to us has been well conceived. . . . Should this power be granted by 
Congress, we trust that the secretary will use it with liberal forethought. 
Armed with full powers, he will be able to feed the market with such 
securities as are most popular, at times when prices are favorable. Un- 
restricted by needless trammels, he can avail himself of the most favor- 
able proposals which may be suggested from time to time by those who 
have money to loan, or who can present well-considered plans for meet- 
ing the wants of the Treasury with the least cost to the nation.” 


Of that very important part of the bill which related to the 
establishment of the national bank system he speaks as follows, in 
his few words showing that he had a clear vision of the wide scope 
and far-reaching consequences of the project : — 


“Tt has been taken for granted that this measure will provoke a vio- 
lent opposition, which, nevertheless, as yet has not manifested itself in 
any very definite shape. It is nowhere denied that the secretary’s plan 
insures several very decided advantages ; it looks rather to the establish- 
ment of a sound currency for the country upon a permanent basis than 
to any immediate results. If it be said that it will be time enough to 
legislate to this end when we have got out of the war and the financial 
difficulties incident thereto, it may be answered with at least equal force 
that the necessity of reform will then be less generally apparent. ‘ Why 
don’t you mend your roof?’ asked a traveler of a negro in whose leaky 
hut he had taken refuge during the shower. ‘’Cause it rains’ was the 
answer.’ ‘But why don’t you mend it at some time when there is no 
rain?’ ‘’Cause then it don’t leak.’ This sort of logic will hardly justify 
Congress in refusing a careful attention to Mr. Chase’s plan, notwith- 
standing the statement paraded in advance, that ‘the majority of the 
Ways and Means are hostile to Mr. Chase’s scheme,’ and that ‘this senti- 
ment of disapproval cannot possibly be changed.’ ” 


After the great victories at Gettysburg and Vicksburg, July 
3-5, 1863, Mr. Dunbar wrote as follows on the 8th of July: — 


“We speak of these events as of extreme political importance, because 
they have now for the first time fairly established the ascendency of the 
national power over the rebellion. Hitherto the struggle has been often 
a drawn game, and even in our moments of success has left the military 
strength of the rebels so formidable as to keep their hopes alive. The 
handwriting is now on the wall in characters which the rudest may read, 
warning the rebels that henceforth theirs is a hopeless cause, and that 
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from this time their efforts must decline. We may now, at any rate, 
count upon the moral effect of defeat and loss of faith in their cause, and 
may hope for the appearance of those discontents and divisions to which 
despondency gives rise, and which precede the final ruin of a cause which, 
like the rebellion, has no root in sound principie.” 


Looking back on this statement after an interval of thirty-seven 
years, we are struck with its absolute accuracy. 

In his review of the year 1863, on the 31st of December, his 
comments on the Proclamation of Emancipation illustrate the per- 
fect balance of his judgment : — 


“The most distinctly marked event in the conduct of the war for 
the year, however, is unquestionably the Proclamation of Emancipation 
issued on the 1st of January, 1863. Of this measure it can now be said, 
that it has equally disappointed its advocates and its opponents. It has 
failed to effect the dissolution of the rebel power which was so confidently 
predicted as certain to be its instantaneous effect, and has left the actual 
work of emancipation to be performed by the steady advance of military 
operations. On the other hand, it has failed to make that disastrous 
division among the loyal which was predicted by many of its opponents. 
The mass of the people have acquiesced in it as a military measure taken 
in good faith. But we must remark, they have done this the more readily 
since on independent grounds the policy of emancipation has gained favor 
in the popular mind rapidly during the year.” 


Speaking of the extraordinary sales of 5-20 bonds in the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1863, he writes as follows : — 


“ Throughout the country these bonds have been eagerly sought, with 
the noblest demonstrations of confidence and affection towards the gov- 
ernment in defense of which the money is contributed. The success 
with which the government now deals with a debt of great magnitude 
has inspired the country with faith in its ability to cope with the future, 
heavy as are the burdens promised by the Secretary of the Treasury.” 


How far-seeing is the following paragraph, which occurs in the 
same review of the year 1863 : — 


“ The feelings of the French Emperor towards the United States had 
long been suspected, but were first fully appreciated by our people when 
his designs in Mexico were fairly unmasked, and when he announced 
his deliberate design of erecting a throne in that country to be occupied 
by a prince nominated by himself. It was immediately perceived that 
France had created for herself upon this continent an interest adverse to 
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that of the United States. The occupation of the Rio Grande by our 
forces, however, together with the established certainty that the Emperor 
will for the present find enough to do in dealing with the Mexican peo- 
ple, who do not accede to the fiction that Maximilian is their choice, has 
finally quieted all fears as to the course of France for the present.” 


In his review of the year 1864, Mr. Dunbar wrote as fol- 
lows :— 


“Never has the struggle seemed so gigantic as in this year, never 
have the contending forces so convulsed the continent with their efforts, 
or so appalled the spectators of a strife as terrible and unrelenting as 
that of the elements. Indeed, this is an elemental strife, which we have 
seen approaching its climax and crisis, — a strife which, in the words of 
a philosophic observer who was lately among us, is waged ‘ not only be- 
tween Aristocracy and Democracy, between Slavery and Social Justice, 
but between ferocious Barbarism and high Civilization. 

“Tt is only when we view the contest in this light that it is possible 
to realize completely the futility of such efforts at pacification as that 
which has characterized this year, and which was defeated by the will 
of the people a few weeks ago. These raging elements are as far beyond 
the reach of all such attempts to quiet their agitation as is the tempest 
which purifies the physical atmosphere. The forces have long been 
gathering, they are in the full height of their sublime power, and are 
not to be stayed until the mission assigned to them by Providence is 
accomplished. A great political party thought otherwise, and sought 
by months of carefully studied effort to still the contention by prema- 
ture peace ; and it finds itself to-day shivered to atoms, and its candi- 
dates swept aside like chaff and forgotten. The judgment of the nation 
and its will have risen to the height of the occasion, and have settled 
irrevocably the devotion of this people to their grand task to the very 
end. In its moral aspects, then, the result of the election has been the 
great event of the year and of the war.” 


Mr. Dunbar was often called upon to express the strongest 
emotions of the people under circumstances of tremendous excite- 
ment. After listening all day to the rejoicings in the streets of 
Boston over the surrender at Appomattox, he wrote at night an 
editorial in which two out of the four paragraphs are as fol- 
lows : — 


“Four years ago this morning we were obliged to say in this place 
‘we do not seek to pierce the gloom which now seems to overspread 
the future.’ Four years of that future as they have enrolled themselves 
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have shown many another crisis, or agony more acute, but none of 
gloom so depressing as settled on us all in that week of uncertainty. 
This day is the anniversary of the humiliating correspondence between 
General Beauregard and Major Anderson, in which he demanded the 
surrender of Fort Sumter as a foregone necessity. To-morrow is the 
anniversary of the day on which he opened his fire. These four years 
have called upon the nation to show its steadfast endurance. They 
have called for that loyalty to institutions which does not seek to pierce 
the gloom of the future. They have bidden the nation stand firm on 
the eternal principles of its government, and trust God to give it vic- 
tory, when for victory the time had come. Through that gloom, or the 
flushes of hope which at one moment or another varied it, the nation 
has stood firm, and at last the end has come... . 

“Such are the moral advantages of the victory. They make a nation 
so strong that war in its future is wholly unnecessary, — it seems hardly 
possible. This nation is just, — it can be as generous as it is just. It 
has no entangling foreign alliances, it need have no petty foreign jeal- 
ousies. God has shown it his mercy in a thousand ways, and now that 
He blesses it with Peace, it has his promise that Peace shall lead in every 
other angel of his kingdom.” 





At the close of the year 1865 he wrote as follows, prophesying 
a period of discussion and evolution which has not yet ended : — 





“The year, we may trust, is the last in the succession of years which 
by striking and exciting events compete for the leading place in our an- 
nals. The period of great deeds is perhaps over ; we now have remain- 
ing questions of magnitude to be debated and settled, or to be suffered to 
work towards their own solution by processes of time, and not concen- 
trating their fierce interest into single great transactions, of which we 
have known so many since 1860. The question as to the future of the 
freedmen is not to be settled by the turn of any crisis, but by many 
discussions, the long-continued operation of opinions, and the progress 
of immigration, of industry, and of ideas. Financial questions, of which 
we have so many of importance, are as little to be determined by any 
special action, but cast their shadow far over the coming years. The 
foreign questions, of which the closing year leaves us a supply not tri- 
fling in importance if scanty in number, are as little likely, we may 
hope, to assume such form as to bring back the unhealthy excitements 
which have long been familiar, but will rather relapse into the ordinary 
course of international litigation, or be settled by causes and influences 
which in power are far above the counsels of emperors. In short, we 
now enter in public matters upon a period of discussion ; and if results 
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appropriate to this method of action are wrought out with half the skill 
and power which we have seen displayed in the marvelous twelvemonth 
now ending, we shall find our prosperity and happiness, and our devel- 
opment in all that ennobles a people, settled on a foundation more solid 
than our fathers ventured to hope for.” 

During his administration the Advertiser as a property in- 
creased greatly in value; so that when in 1869 Mr. Dunbar 
found it necessary again to pay attention to his health, and to 
give up work for a time, he sold his interest in the newspaper for 
a sum which amounted to a competency for himself and his fam- 
ily. This was really a value which his own mental gifts and 
moral character had imparted to the newspaper. There is no more 
satisfactory way in which a man can earn a competent support for 
his family before he is forty years of age. All through his life 
Mr. Dunbar was a careful, frugal, and successful man of business, 
although he gave but a very small portion of his time to that side 
of life. 

In order to recover from the nervous exhaustion which he ex- 
perienced in 1868, he made two journeys to Europe, the first 
alone, but the second with his family. I had come into the Presi- 
dency of Harvard College in 1869, and one of the first measures 
which the Corporation resolved to prosecute with vigor was the 
establishment of a Professorship of Political Economy, and the 
selection of an incumbent for the chair. Mr. Dunbar being well 
known to all the members of the Corporation, the appointment 
was offered to him in 1869, and he gave a conditional acceptance 
to take effect two years later. A quiet life in various parts of 
Europe restored his health and gave him opportunity for the 
prosecution of studies which prepared him further for his new 
function ; and in 1871 he took up the work of his professorship, 
to which he thereafter steadily devoted himself for more than 
twenty-eight years. 

Professor Dunbar was the first Professor of Political Economy 
that Harvard University ever had. That great subject had pre- 
viously been one of the numerous subjects assigned to the Alford 
Professor of Natural Religion, Moral Philosophy, and Civil Polity. 
Professor Dunbar announced for the year 1871-72 a course pre- 
scribed to Juniors on Rogers’s “ Political Economy ” and Alden’s 
“ Constitution of the United States,” two hours a week for half a 
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year, and an elective course in Political Economy for the Senior 
Class, based on Adam Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations,” Bowen’s 
“ American Political Economy,” and J. S. Mill’s “ Political Econ- 
omy ;” but these courses were announced under the head of Phi- 
losophy. The elective course was attended by seventy-five Seniors. 
The next year his elective course appears under its proper heading, 
— Political Science, — the description of the course being altered 
to the following: J. S. Mill’s “ Political Economy,” McCulloch on 
Taxation, Subjects in Banking and Currency. Professor Dunbar 
also conducted in 1872-73 a required course for Juniors in Politi- 
eal Science, two hours a week during half a year. That year he 
used as text-books for the Juniors Faweett’s “ Political Economy ” 
and the Constitution of the United States. In 1873-74 Professor 
Dunbar had for the first time the assistance of an instructor, be- 
cause the required course in the Elements of Political Economy 
was transferred from the Junior to the Sophomore year, — on its 
way to extinction, — so that this required course had to be given 
that year to two large classes. Under Professor Dunbar’s elective 
course, Bagehot’s ‘“‘ Lombard Street” appears for the first time. 
In the next year Professor Dunbar gave, in addition to the pre- 
scribed Political Economy, two elective courses parallel to each 
other, one being preferable for students of History. The rapidly 
increasing number of students in the department made it desirable 
to offer these two parallel courses, so that neither class should be 
too large. One hundred and thirty-one students chose these elec- 
tives. In 1875-76 Professor Dunbar was conducting three pro- 
gressive courses: the prescribed elementary course, a first elective 
course onJ. S. Mill’s “ Political Economy,” and the Financial 
Legislation of the United States; and an advanced course on 
Cairns’s “ Leading Principles of Political Economy ;” and Mc- 
Kean’s “ Condensation of Carey’s Social Science ;” and the num- 
ber of students attending his course was steadily increasing. In 
the following year Professor Dunbar became Dean of the College 
Faculty, an administrative position which he held for six years. 
The prescribed course in Political Economy for Sophomores now 
disappeared. The elective courses were fully maintained. Pro- 
fessor Dunbar had some assistance in the elementary elective course, 
because of the necessity of devoting a good deal of his time to the 
administrative work of the Dean’s office. His assistant in the 
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year 1877-78 was Mr. Macvane, now Professor of History in 
Harvard University. The next year his assistant was Dr. James 
Laurence Laughlin, who had the title of Instructor in Political 
Economy. In 1880-81 another course in Political Economy was 
added to the two already given, Professor Dunbar working in all 
three courses, but being assisted in the first two by Dr. Laughlin. 
The most advanced elective under Professor Dunbar was based on 
Cairns’s “ Leading Principles of Political Economy,” McLeod’s 
** Elements of Banking,” Bastiat’s “ Harmonies Economiques.” 
In the year 1882-83 Professor Dunbar took leave of absence in 
Europe. His work was carried on by Dr. Laughlin and a new 
instructor, Mr. Frank W. Taussig, now Professor of Political 
Economy in Harvard University. A new half-course was added 
this year, — a course on the Economic Effects of Land Tenures in 
England, Ireland, France, Germany, and Russia. The next year 
brought considerable expansion to the Department. Professor 
Dunbar returned to his work ; Dr. Laughlin was made an assist- 
ant professor ; and Dr. Taussig offered for the first time a course 
on the History of Tariff Legislation in the United States. The 
number of courses offered by the Department suddenly expanded 
to four courses running through the whole year, and three run- 
ning through half a year. Economic History appeared for the 
first time as part of the instruction given by the Department, 
Professor Dunbar having charge of the course. It was in that 
year that the plans of Professor Dunbar for the development of 
his department in the University became apparent to the academic 
world. Dr. Taussig soon became an assistant professor; Dr. 
Laughlin was promoted to a full professorship at Cornell Univer- 
sity, whence he was subsequently transferred to the University of 
Chicago; and a series of young men, all selected by Professor 
Dunbar, were brought forward in the Department as teachers. 
The number of teachers and courses increased until, in 1894-95, 
this Department, called Economics since 1892-93, employed three 
full professors, one assistant professor, and three instructors, and 
the number of courses had risen to six full courses and seven half- 
courses. In 1899 the lowest elective course in Economics was 
opened to Freshmen ; so that the Harvard student thenceforth 
had access to that subject in all the four years of his college 
course. For the present year, 1899-1900, courses were announced 
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which gave employment to three full professors, one assistant pro- 
fessor, and six instructors. In the academic year 1898-99 the 
choices made of courses in Economics numbered 1263. 

Such was the development given in twenty-eight years to a sub- 
ject which certainly should be second to none in value or dignity 
at an American university. At every step of the process it was Pro- 
fessor Dunbar’s sagacity, sobriety, and fairness which commanded 
confidence and secured success. He thus made, in the course of 
twenty-eight years, as it were with his own hands, a complete 
collegiate instrument for training young Americans in Political 
Economy, the first such instrument ever constructed. If it 
should oceur to any one that this growth was made possible by 
the general atmosphere at Harvard, the answer would be that 
Professor Dunbar had much to do with determining the quality of 
that atmosphere. 

In 1886 a timely gift of a fund of $15,000 from one of Profes- 
sor Dunbar’s pupils enabled the Corporation to establish the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, published for Harvard Univer- 
sity. They took this step by the advice of Professor Dunbar, and 
on the condition that he should edit the Journal. He acted as 
editor for ten years, and in that time established the position of 
the Journal in this country and in Europe as a valuable medium 
for economic discussions and researches. The subjects of some of 
the articles which he wrote for this Journal will indicate the wide 
range of his studies: In 1886, “ The Reaction in Politics ;” in 
1887, ‘ Deposits and Currency,” and a note on Ricardo’s Use of 
Facts; in 1888, a notice of an old tract entitled “The New- 
Fashioned Goldsmiths,” a tract which appears to have been the 
source of the generally accepted statement as to the origin of private 
banking in London in the seventeenth century. In the same year 
appeared “ Notes on Early Banking Schemes” from his pen, and 
an article on “ Some Precedents Followed by Alexander Hamil- 
ton.” At the end of this last paper, after a learned review of the 
system advocated by Hamilton, and of the sources of the measures 
which he recommended, Professor Dunbar said in conclusion : 
“No statesman could have a greater task set for him, and political 
science can hardly have in store any greater triumph than this 
application of the experience of other men and other nations.” 
In 1889 he wrote for the Quarterly Journal an article on the 
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Direct Tax of 1861, the conclusion of which was, “ The direct tax 
provided for by the Constitution has at last been discredited as a 
source of revenue, and it has also been too prolific of misconcep- 
tion and confusion to have any influence henceforth as a practical 
measure of finance.” A single sentence from an essay he pub- 
lished in the Journal in 1891 on the academic study of political 
economy admirably expressses the true conception of the function 
of an instructor in any moral science: “ That the student should 
learn to reason truly is of far more consequence than that he 
should perceive and accept any particular truth, and the real 
success of the instructor is found, not in bringing his students 
to think exactly as he does, — which is unlikely to happen, and, 
indeed, unnatural, — but in teaching them to use their own facul- 
ties accurately and with a measure of confidence.” In another 
passage in the same essay, speaking of the conditions under which 
an instructor may or may not be silent concerning his own beliefs, 
he says, “ There are few men whose weight of authority is such 
as to compel any extraordinary caution in the declaration of their 
minds.” Those two statements are highly characteristic of Pro- 
fessor Dunbar’s habitual attitude towards his own students. 

One may easily trace through all the activities of Professor 
Dunbar as a teacher and writer the effect on his mind of his ten 
years’ work as the editor of a daily paper during a period of star- 
tling and far-reaching military, financial, social, and political 
events; but it is interesting to observe that commercial and econo- 
mic questions began to engage his attention some years before 
the war. Thus we find in the Worth American Review an arti- 
cle by him on the Danish Sound Dues written as early as 1856, 
when he was twenty-six years of age. His services as a university 
teacher grew naturally out of the studies and interests of his early 
manhood. 

Professor Dunbar was Dean of the old College Faculty for six 
years, from 1876 to 1882, and the first Dean of the new Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences from 1890 to 1895. He therefore gave a 
large amount of administrative service to the University. As 
an administrative officer he was prompt, efficient, and wise. One 
peculiarity he had which was rather trying to some of the many 
students and parents of students with whom he came into contact, 
—he was sometimes too reticent and silent. He would listen 
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patiently to a long tale in which the narrator felt great interest, 
and take it all in, but hardly utter a word in reply. Sometimes, 
however, after his interlocutor had despaired of getting an answer, 
he would give a concise but comprehensive reply which showed 
how sympathetically he had apprehended the whole subject under 
discussion. Ordinarily patient and cautious, he was entirely 
capable of quick decision and prompt action. On a reconnois- 
sance he was circumspect and thorough ; but when he once made 
up his mind how the land lay and how the adversary was in- 
trenched, he moved on the position, in the safest possible way, to 
be sure, but with energy and persistence. As a rule, his aspect 
was serene and mild; but on occasion his face could become set, 
and from his blue-gray eyes there came a steel-like gleam danger- 
ous to his opponent. In his judgment of others he was gentle, 
unless he became satisfied that some man he had been observing 
did not play fair, or was untrustworthy at the pinch; then he 
became stern and unrelenting. It was these qualities which made 
him the successful journalist that he was at thirty years of age. 
The Faculty was always afraid to take a step of which he did not 
approve, and seldom did so, unless his occasional infirmity of 
silence had concealed from them his opinion. They felt in him a 
remarkable sagacity combined with quick insight and unwavering 
disinterestedness ; and they found him to be uniformly just. If 
he now and then betrayed a prejudice, they felt sure that he had 
good grounds for it, and were much disposed to share it with him. 
Every one who has seen much of the world will perceive how rare 
a combination of qualities was embodied in this modest and retir- 
ing man, and will understand how great a loss the University has 
suffered in his death. 

In addition to the solid satisfactions Mr. Dunbar derived from 
his forty years of professional work, he had great delights in his 
domestic life. He married, soon after leaving college, Julia 
Ruggles Copeland, of Roxbury, and he survived his wife only 
two months. Five children were born to them between 1855 and 
1862, of whom three sons and a daughter survive their father and 
mother. 

I have already mentioned the life of the young family at Lex- 
ington. When he became editor of the Advertiser, he moved, 
first, to Roxbury ; but finding the inevitable exposures of return- 
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ing to Roxbury from his office late at night (often after the om- 
nibuses had ceased to run) too great for his strength, he moved 
to a small house on River Street, at the foot of Beacon Hill. 
This house was comparatively sunless, and, though close to Beacon 
Street, had no outlook whatever. It was a great delight to him 
and his wife and his growing children to establish the household 
in 1872 in a spacious house on the hill which rises north of Brattle 
Street, Cambridge, not far from Elmwood, a house which com- 
manded a charming prospect, and was surrounded by fine trees. 
He had earned the luxury of fine prospects, abounding sun and 
air, and garden grounds, as product of the work of his own brain. 
His tastes and habits were simple, but refined. Luxuries and 
superfluities had no charm for him. He was fond of driving and 
sailing, but needed no elaborate equipment for obtaining these 
pleasures. He valued these sports mainly as means of getting 
into contact with the beauties of nature by land and by sea. He 
had the natural healthy enjoyment in food and drink, but always 
preferred simple things to elaborate, and was displeased by ex- 
travagance or excess. 

In 1886 he bought the larger part of Bear Island, off Mount 
Desert, the smaller part being already occupied by the United 
States as the site of a lighthouse ; and here he built in 1893 a 
cottage for the summer occupation of his family. When visiting 
friends on the neighboring shore of Mount Desert, he had often 
marked the beautiful form of this island, and admired the exqui- 
site views it commanded in several directions. In deciding upon 
the site of his house on this island, it was his chief care to avoid 
impairing the aspect of the island from the neighboring shores, — 
a thoughtful result which he perfectly achieved. All his life he 
had great pleasure in carpentering. He always had a carpenter's 
bench in any house he occupied, and delighted in good tools and 
in using them with skill. He could build with his own hands fire- 
places, corner buffets, desks, tables, and other pieces of furniture. 
At Bear Island he built a large boat-house with chambers in its 
upper story, doing most of the work with his own hands, after the 
heavy framing had been put up. He enjoyed thinning the woods 
which covered the northern shore of the island, and studying the 
flora and fauna of his isolated kingdom. A thrifty little spruce, 
looking as if it could easily resist all the ice and snow, all the 
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gales, and all the droughts of that northern clime, a single grace- 
ful birch, a mountain ash loaded with red berries, or a clump of 
ferns, sufficed to give him great enjoyment. With reading and 
writing interspersed, such pleasures filled his summer days so 
completely and so happily that he seldom wished to leave his 
island. Friends came to stay with him; but he seldom cared to 
go far from his cottage, unless on a sail or a drive with one of his 
neighbors of the main island. There was no road on his island, 
and hardly a path, except little tracks between the hummocks and 
ledges ; and there were no sounds, except the beat of the waves 
on the rocky shores, the singing of birds, and the rushing of the 
wind through the trees. One of the peculiarities of the climate 
of the Maine coast had singular charm for Professor Dunbar. On 
almost every summer evening near sunset, there falls a great calm 
and stillness. No matter how boisterous the day may have been, 
near sundown there comes a widespread, profound silence, un- 
speakably grateful to such a temperament as his. The hills of 
Mount Desert, in full view from his island, reminded him of the 
similar hills built of primary rocks which his Scottish forbears 
had looked on in far-away Morayshire. 

Outside his family circle his intimate associates were not numer- 
ous; but his friendships were intense, and his rare and concise 
expressions of affection were overwhelmingly strong. As I look 
back on this completed life, it seems to me filled with productive 
labors and large services from which came deep satisfactions. 
Grave trials and sorrows hallowed it; but its main warp and 
woof were both made of innumerable threads of happiness and 
content. 

In his religious convictions he was a Unitarian, and he valued 
highly that simple and optimistic faith ; but his mind was hospi- 
table to all forms of theological opinion, while he was strenuously 
averse to ecclesiasticism and aestheticism in religion. Simplicity, 
cheerfulness, duty, and love were the articles of his faith, and 


human joy and well-being their natural fruit. 
Charles W. Eliot, ’53. 
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THE HARVARD MELEAGER. 


THE wise generosity of a few of her sons seems about to gratify 
the wish long cherished by many of them that Harvard should 
have a collection of original works of art worthy of the leading 
university of America. During the past year, several interesting 
works of ancient sculpture and of renaissance painting have been 
placed in the Fogg Museum. Of these the most important is the 
figure of Meleager, an ancient replica in marble of a well known 
type! Several copies of the head are known, and also several 
torsos in the various European collections, but there are not many 
examples like this of the figure with both head and torso. Of 
these the copy in the Belvidere of the Vatican is the most famous ; 
but on comparison of the Harvard and Vatican figures, it is appar- 
ent that the former is the superior, though mutilated, and though 
it lacks the accessories which determine the personage repre- 
sented. 

Of the various existing heads, the one that is usually considered 
the finest is in the gardens of the Villa Medici in Rome. It has 
even been suggested? that this head is the original from which 
the others were copied. But unless I am greatly mistaken, the 
head of the Harvard statue is, in certain respects, unquestionably 
the better. 

That the original figure was carved by Scopas, or by a sculptor 
contemporary with that artist and intimately connected with him, 
is no longer questioned. Unfortunately, no proof can be adduced 
to show whether it was the work of the master or one of his fol- 
lowers. It has become the fashion recently to attribute to the few 
ancient sculptors whose names are known to us — few that is, in 
comparison with the great numbers that existed — the originals of 
most of the copies which fill the European museums. In a vast pro- 
portion of cases, the evidence used to establish the attribution does 

1 See Mitteilungen d. deutschen archdologischen Institutes, Riémische Abteil, 
vol. iv, p. 218 f. pl. 186 ; Furtwiingler, Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture (Eng- 
lish translation), p. 304 ; Helbig, Fiihrer durch die Sammlungen klassischer Al- 
tertiimer in Rom (1899), i, No. 137 ; Klein, Praziteles, p. 394; Reinach, Reper- 


torium de la Statuaire grecque et romaine ; Notizii degli Scavi, 1895, p. 196. 
* By Petersen, Rim. Mitt. iv, 186; cf. Furtwingler, Masterpieces, p. 304, 
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not do more than show to what school the work belongs. The 
inferior sculptors of old time were, like those of to-day, imitators 
of their masters, and their imitations were sometimes close and 
sometimes remote. And while it is true that we have evidence of 
varied character concerning the style of several of the most famous 
Greek sculptors, we know little or nothing of the special character- 
istics of their numerous followers, nor have we enough original 
works or unquestionable copies of the masters to give us a certain 
standard by which to give to our attributions a value beyond that 
of working hypotheses. Our knowledge of the history and religion 
of the time of Praxiteles, for example, enables us to understand 
how he came to carve such figures as the ancient writers describe, 
and how it was that his statues possessed the qualities which those 
who saw them say they exhibited ; but though alike in certain 
essential respects, there is so great a difference in the conception 
and treatment of the Hermes, the Aphrodite of Cnidos, the Apollo 
Sauroctonus, and the Marble Faun as to make it impossible to 
assert with confidence that such and such other works are by him ; 
we can only infer from certain points of likeness that they may 
be. So it is with the other great sculptors. In the case of Scopas 
we can easily understand how his character, as it is manifested in 
his works, came to be such as it was. He lived in a period when 
the old ideals of Greece, and the forms in which they had been 
embodied, were giving way to new and very different conceptions. 
The deities he carved are many of them new creations. Some- 
times, as in the case of Himeros and Pothos, they are, as it were, 
the anthropomorphic forms of mental conditions, such as were 
never represented before his day. Sometimes, as in the Hekate, 
the Erinyes and the Bacchante, they are figures known, but by no 
means common, in earlier times. We are told of no Zeus, no 
Hera, by him. Hermes, Aphrodite, Artemis, Herakles, the less 
uplifting of the deities, the more human and passionate of them, 
seem to have been what he was by nature inclined, and by the 
popular taste generally called upon, to produce. He made numer- 
ous pairs of gods such as Asklepios and Hygieia, Leto and Orty- 
gia, Aphrodite and Pothos, groups that imply two noticeable 
characteristics, — the contrast of age and youth, and a compli- 
cation of thought and of emotion crossing from one figure to 
the other. Such groups do occur before his time, but they are 
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uncommon. It is not recorded of him that he carved the old reli- 
gious myths of the gods, but he chose for his subjects such stories 
as the Calydonian hunt, and the battle of Telephos and Achilles. 
He represented the Niobids, and sculptured a part of the decora- 
tion of the tomb of Mausolus, and from the fragments of these 
that are left it is evident that the qualities and feelings shown in 
the figures were dramatic, passionate, and lacking in the self- 
restraint evident in the works of the earlier artists. In such of his 
works as the fragments from the Temple at Tegea and those from 
the Mausoleum we find figures, not with the old ideal forms and 
proportions, but with modeling and expression which, if not to be 
called realistic, are at least closer in their likeness to real life than 
the work of the previous generations. This tendency is manifest 
both in the pose of the body and in the facial expression. Take, 
for instance, the heads found at Tegea, which are the only certain 
originals by Scopas now known. The panting mouth, the furrowed 
brow and anxious eye, show a conception very different from 
that of the former time. The warriors of Olympia or of the Par- 
thenon do not exhibit the stress of battle. The well-known head 
of Herakles! and the head of Aphrodite in Athens? display, in the 
tense turn of the neck, in the sharply focussed expression of the 
eye, and in the open mouth, a much more human and much less 
divine look than we see in the earlier figures of deities, — they 
have lost the expression of divine, tranquil, assured power, and 
have acquired that of human emotion and restlessness. 

The general characteristics of the work of Scopas and his school 
are clearly manifest in the figure of Meleager ; and since the very 
numerous replicas indicate that the original was a work much 
favored by the ancient lovers of sculpture, and hence likely to have 
been made by some famous artist, we are probably right in believ- 
ing that the original statue was by Scopas himself. The copies of 
the statue are of two types. The one is represented by the Vati- 
can, the other by the Harvard statue. The general position is the 
same in both, but the first has accessories, such as the drapery 
and the boar’s head, which are wanting in the second. Students 
are agreed that the simpler type is to be regarded as the closest 
to the original. An artist with talent sufficient to create the head 


1 Rom. Mitt. iv, 189 f. 
2 Gardner, History of Greek Sculpture, p. 418. 
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of this figure would hardly have made such a bit of wind-blown 
drapery as that on the Vatican figure. We know from many 
other examples that the copyists of the Roman empire were fond 
of adding drapery of this over-dramatic kind, and that they had 
the habit of lessening the simplicity of their work by such addi- 
tions as the boar’s head. 

The only literary reference to a statue of Meleager by Scopas 
is in the description, by Pausanias, of the temple of Athena at 
Tegea.! 

“In the front gable,” he says, “ is the hunt of the Calydonian 
boar, with the boar just in the middle. On one side are Atalanta, 
Meleager, Theseus, Telamon, Peleus, Pollux, and Iolaus, the com- 
rade of Hercules in most of his labors; and there are also Prothus 
and Cometes, the sons of Thestius and brothers of Althaea. On the 
other side of the boar is Epochus helping Ancaeus, who is wounded 
and has dropped his axe: beside him are Castor, Amphiaraus 
and Oicles, and Hippothus, son of Cercyon, son of Agamedes, 
son of Stymphalus; and last of all is Pirithous.” Like so many of 
Pausanias’s descriptions, this is unsatisfactory, for according to it 
there were nine figures on one side of the boar, and seven on the 
other, an unsymmetrical grouping that is not likely to have oc- 
curred in good Greek work. The solution of the question of the 
composition does not, however, concern us. It is plain that the 
scene represented the actual killing of the boar, as we so often see 
it on Roman sarcophagi, and in this scene Meleager cannot have 
been an inactive spectator, as our statue represents him. The 
statue must have sprung from some other original. Here Scopas 
shows the hero in a somewhat relaxed pose, leaning on his spear 
(the spear he dedicated to Apollo), his right hand on his back, 
his head turned to the left, and his eyes looking sharply into the 
distance. The body is at rest, yet the whole set of it (the turn of 
the head, the bend of the torso, the hand on the back) lacks 
repose, while the open lips and intense look of the eye show that 
the mind is actively at work and in no mood of quiet reflection. 
Now it is when we are at rest, and the mind is turned on subjects 
exterior to ourselves, that our bodies fall into positions that are 
the true index of our general character. The graceful position 
betokens a trained body and an educated mind, and this is what 

1 Cf. Frazer’s Pausanias, iv, 433. 
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the statue exhibits; for in no way could a more vivid presentation 
of the hero be given than by this clear-cut, well set up figure lean- 
ing on his reversed spear, resting, but alert even while at rest. It 
is the ideal Greek youth of the fourth century ; closer to us of 
to-day than his graver, calmer brothers of the preceding century, 
but no less fine. He is the perfect product of his time. 

Among all the copies of the statue, the one at Harvard takes 
high rank from the point of view of artistic excellence. The rub- 
bing that portions of the torso have suffered does not destroy the 
impression of great accuracy, spirit, and ease in the modeling. 
The back is magnificent. The head is probably more like the 
original than the head in the Medici Villa. I have above referred 
to the high praise given by competent students to this Medici 
head. Several points about it, no one of them perhaps by itself, 
but all taken together, make it quite certain, I think, that it can- 
not be, as has been suggested, the head of the original statue. 
The exaggerated roundness of it, which does not resemble the 
Tegea heads nor occur in the other copies, is one of these ; others 
are the heavy and clumsy treatment of the hair, the weakness of 
the small nose and little mouth and feeble rounded chin. The 
head is pretty and rather sentimental, but not powerful, — not 
Scopasian in the true sense. The head of the Harvard figure is 
different in every point. It is not so round and bullet-like. The 
hair, while not perfectly rendered, is more lifelike, for it is carved 
in varying ways in different parts, and not everywhere in lumpy 
fashion. The face has not lost character under a feminine smooth- 
ness and softness of the surface ; and, finally, the separate features 
are well-formed, large, and vigorous. 

In this statue the Fogg Museum contains a copy of a noble 
original, and it is one of that rare class of copies which are essen- 
tially as good as their original. As a model for athletic youth, 
our Alma Mater is fortunate in the possession of it. As an ex- 
ample of the works with which the Museum ought to be filled, 
nothing could be better. 

Richard Norton, ’92. 


Rome. 


Prof. Charles H. Moore, in his annual report as director of the 
Fogg Museum, says : — 
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“During the year Mr. E. W. Forbes, ’95, imported, and deposited in 
the Museum as an indefinite loan, the following original works : A Flor- 
entine Tabernacolo in tempera, which is a characteristic, and an exceed- 
ingly fine, example of Florentine painting in the 15th century, and 
may be the work of Verocchio or Filippo Lippi; an Adoration of the 
Magi, of the school of Ferrara, also in tempera, or tempera and oil, and 
perhaps by Lorenzo Costa; a portrait of a Procurator of St. Mark, in 
oil color, having the characteristics of the work of Tintoretto; a Mele- 
ager, head and torso of a Greek marble statue; a Battle of Amazons, 
three parts of a Greco-Roman sarcophagus relief in marble; and a small 
Aphrodite head in marble. In addition to these Mr. Forbes has a tem- 
pera painting of a Madonna and Child with Saints, by Benvenuto di 
Giovanni of the school of Siena, which will shortly be added to this 
collection. The Florentine tempera had been given by a member of 
the Torlonia family to the Nunnery of the Tor degli Specchi in Rome, 
where Mr. Forbes purchased it. The portrait of a Procurator of St. 
Mark was purchased from Count Macchi of Rome, a member of the 
Priuli family to which the personage represented belonged. The Me- 
leager statue was found about three years ago at San Marinella, 30 
miles from Rome, and about 100 yards from the spot where the Mele- 
ager now in the Berlin Museum was found. . . . The Aphrodite head 
was lately excavated in Athens, and it appears like a fragment of Greek 
work of, perhaps, the third century B. c. The Amazon relief is Greco- 
Roman, and may have been wrought at any period from the time of 
Augustus to that of Hadrian. This relief was purchased from the Ba- 
racco collection in Rome.” 





AN OPPORTUNITY. 


THE late Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, an eminent advocate of polit- 
ical reforms, has bequeathed to Harvard University a sufficient 
sum to establish a professorship of government. The testator 
clearly states that he does not wish “to prescribe the specific 
instruction to be given through this professorship ;”’ but he does 
set forth some of the general objects of his bequest. These are, 
in brief, to vindicate and strengthen the great principles of our 
American Constitution; to show the fit relations between parties 
and government; to expound the obligations of morality and 
patriotism in party politics and official life, and “ the just relations 
between public opinion, party opinion, and individual independ- 
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ence;” to exert a good influence on public administration and 
legislation ; to consider practical preventives of corruption and of 
partisan despotism, and the ways of bringing the worthiest citizens 
into power. The testator expresses the opinion that these things 
“have been by no means adequately expounded in the teachings 
of our political science.” 

Clearly, here is provision, not merely for a new chair, but for 
a new sort of chair. Those of us who are especially interested in 
the study of American history and politics must welcome it, of 
course, as an addition to the resources of that department; but 
some of us would find the benefaction cheapened of its peculiar 
value if it ended in the setting up of a professorship quite similar 
to those we already have. Indeed, the whole university commu- 
nity may well watch with interest the outcome of so good an 
opportunity to experiment with a chair deliberately differentiated 
from any we now have in any department. My space, however, 
will not permit me to develop the ideas not uncommonly enter- 
tained here concerning the defects of our professorial system in 
general, but only to point out very briefly the respects in which it 
seems to me desirable, both from the terms of our benefactor’s. 
will and from a consideration of our own needs, that the Eaton 
chair and the Eaton professor shall differ from the other chairs 
and the other professors of the departments with which they will 
be associated. 

At Harvard, as at other American and German universities, the 
scientific motive and method are now completely in the ascendant 
in those departments. The search for origins, the laboratory de- 
vices for collecting and handling material, the rigid adherence to 
such conclusions as can be drawn from carefully verified facts, the 
distrust and disuse of conjecture, sympathy, imagination — these 
characteristics of purely scientific inquiry are all exhibited in our 
class-rooms and seminaries of history and politics. The professors 
of those subjects try to treat them as the botanist or the physicist 
treats his: they make no appeal to students, no demands upon 
them, that are essentially different from the appeal and the demands 
of science. True, they cannot altogether free their discourse of a 
certain human quality which it of necessity takes from its subject, 
but they do contrive to fix the most emphasis on those parts of 
their subject into which the human element is least intimately 
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wrought. The main thing is the deposit of system, law, usage, 
institutions ; men are important chiefly as affecting these, not these 
as affecting and revealing men. Aiming at perfect accuracy above 
all things else, the professor inevitably inclines to dwell upon the 
things that can be stated as facts, and to look askance at the things 
which invite a literary, that is to say, a sympathetic and imagina- 
tive treatment. To gather facts, to collate and correlate facts, to 
reason from facts, is his constant concern. He leads his pupils to 
investigate, to heap up references, to make reports. The highest 
product of his system is the monograph. Limited by the demands 
upon his time no less than by his method and his motive, he 
cannot pause to brood over the past and paint it into pictures, or 
stir his hearers with any of its voices. He does indeed equip 
them with an accurate knowledge of the letter of their country’s in- 
stitutions, but to show them the living republic itself, tremendous, 
faulty, compact of every human instinct, passion, ideal, is a thing 
not nominated in the bond of his enterprise. Least of all is it 
likely that a man of such definite aims, so sane, so hard at work, 
will ever fall into the mood that leads on to dreaming of the 
Republic’s future, or of the world’s. 

To have thrown upon affairs this white light of scientific inquiry 
is certainly a notable achievement of modern scholarship. It is 
also, no doubt, a proper work for universities, for where, outside 
of university communities, could such dispassionate work be done? 
It is a sort of work that is done here at Harvard very conscien- 
tiously and thoroughly. So well, in fact, is that ground covered 
here that there seems to be no very pressing need of a new pro- 
fessor to help the present instructors, so long as they are content 
to bear their heavy burdens. We are in need of different teach- 
ing, not of more teaching. 

Perhaps an illustration will best enable me to make plain the 
sort of teaching I mean. Not long ago, happening upon certain 
pregnant sentences of Mr. John Morley’s about the Puritan revo- 
lution in England, the sentences in which he discusses “ passion 
and logic, the two great working elements of revolutionary change, 
often over-hot the one, often narrow and sophistical the other,” 
it struck me that here was an idea and a language that would 
sound curiously out of place in an historical lecture at Harvard ; 
yet I thought the language very fit, the idea just and fine. Turn- 
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ing some time afterward to my Burke, glancing over certain pas- 
sages of the “Thoughts on the Present Discontents,” and then 
losing myself in those marvelous paragraphs of the “ Conciliation ” 
speech which so masterfully paint the America of that day, which 
so amply justify an American’s pride in his country’s beginnings, 
I could not recall that I had ever got much help from Burke when 
I was studying history in college, or had ever been led to look at 
the past through the eyes of his splendid imagination. Having 
occasion to read the “ Reply to Hayne,” it occurred to me that I 
had gone to “ Niles’s Register ”’ far oftener than to Webster while 
I was getting my grounding in the period of nullification and the 
American system. Looking back over the whole course of my 
studies, it seems to me now that they brought me very little in 
contact with such thinking as Burke’s and Webster’s, or even Mr. 
Morley’s; neither I nor my instructors seemed to find much time 
for such large views of affairs. There was, indeed, one teacher 
who sometimes turned my mind to wide contemplations, but he 
was a professor of art, and only occasionally, and perhaps by 
somewhat deserting his proper subjects, fell into suggestive dis- 
course on modern life and on America. 

To recent graduates, those monologues of the Professor of Fine 
Arts, pausefully given, little concerned with specific facts, the 
outcome rather of reading and meditation than of any machine- 
like working-up of his subject-matter, will be, perhaps, my best 
example, not indeed of the lessons, but of the kind of teaching, 
not of the substance but of the style, which I think we need here 
so cryingly. That the University should multiply lectures, to the 
end that many details of American history may be thrown into 
the clearest light and the exact machinery of our government laid 
bare, is doubtless commendable; but shall it altogether deny us 
the more precious wisdom which seldom sustains itself with multi- 
tudinous foot-notes? In our busy search for facts and inferences, 
our concern for those things which are matter of fact, shall we 
neglect the things that are matter of delight, of inspiration, of 
appeal? Shall we disregard the noble culture that comes of 
studying affairs in a spacious way? Attending so elaborately to 
the wants of the specialist, who aims at accuracy, shall we not 
also consider the young American vaguely desirous of enriching 
his mind with some lasting image of past times, and of preparing 
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himself for high services with an equipment less proverbially inad- 
equate than the cabined omniscience of the monograph ? 

In order that the Eaton chair may suit our need and fulfil the 
desires of the founder, the Eaton professor should not be chosen 
for the extent of his special researches, or judged by the number 
of his lectures. The accumulated gleanings of many years may 
enable the professor to give ten or a dozen intelligent lectures a 
week ; but unless he be a man of extraordinary genius his lectures 
will be without literary form or human quality. He may over- 
whelm his hearers with facts, he cannot stimulate them with ideas ; 
he may make minute inroads and raids upon his subject, he can- 
not assault it with illuminating thought, he cannot bear down 
upon it with the sweep and roll and dash of goodly sentences. 
He cannot, surely, stand for the interest of this University in 
public affairs, or greatly promote any of the objects of our bene- 
factor’s gift. 

A professor chosen for his power and breadth of mind, and not 
for any exhibition of mere intelligent industry, for his capacity 
of ample thought and his gift of expression, and then manumitted 
from the slavery that comes of judging professorial work by too 
quantitative a test, might, I conceive, fill a place here long and 
unhappily vacant. He would surely find among the student body 
ears eager for his larger words, eyes that are ever ready to flash 
and glow with “the light that never was, on sea or land.” He 
would have for his theme quite the most stupendous fact and 
problem of modern civilization, and for his hearers an exceptional 
body of American youth. Working along the lines of our present 
endeavor, he could scarcely hope to do more than guide a few into 
special inquiries and train the rest into a matter-of-fact way of 
looking at history and at public questions. Attempting a larger 
treatment of his subject and a more human attitude towards them, 
he might indeed fail altogether, for this is not work for common- 
place men or a hopeful enterprise for any sodden industry. But 
he might also ennoble his subject ; he might become to his hearers 
a voice like those Matthew Arnold heard at Oxford, — the voice 
of the stately traditions of a great university, stirring to patriotic 
ardors the free spirit of young Americans ; he might make to them 
what seems a fairer return than any with which the University 
now compensates them for so many hours of their golden youth. 

William Garrott Brown, ’91. 
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THE HARVARD LAW CLUBS. 


THERE are in the Harvard Law School a number of law clubs, really 
each a separate system of moot courts, which play an important part in 
the work of the School. The oldest of these clubs, the Pow-wow, was 
founded in 1870; many are of much more recent date. 

The object of the clubs is to meet and argue questions of law, and this 
irregular purpose has been reduced to a definite system — uniform in all 
the clubs — which has worked, on the whole, with marked success. The 
clubs are entirely voluntary, but the work in them is encouraged by 
the Law Faculty, and the greater number of students do take part in 
the clubs. There are about a dozen clubs, each with a membership of 
eight men from each class; the average size of the School classes at 
entering is, of recent years, about two hundred, — that is, about one 
half of each class work in the clubs. At the beginning of each School 
year the second-year members of each club, select from the incoming 
class eight men; in this way the clubs are self-perpetuating. These 
eight men form a “court.” They are chosen, as far as may be, with 
regard to the promise which they have given of doing good work in 
the School ; but since the number of clubs is so large, nearly any one 
has a chance to enter a club if he so wishes. In the more prominent 
clubs at least, two of the eight are usually from Yale, one from some 
one of the other colleges, Brown, Dartmouth, Amherst, ete. Moreover, 
a law club is very seldom in the control of any set or clique of men who 
were college friends before they entered it. The result of this regular 
custom of mixing up the men from the various colleges is, it seems, 
entirely good. Not only is this the usual and obvious way for the men 
of the different colleges to meet, but the members find in each other new 
points of view; and the fact that the members are not often intimates 
gives to the meetings of these moot courts far greater restraint and dig- 
nity than any mere gatherings of college “ wranglers.” 

It is not particularly important into which law club a student goes; in 
the older and better known ones he is more likely to find the cleverer 
men. In the Pow-wow, the Williston, or the Ames-Gray his chances 
are, perhaps, a little better; but the task of prejudging a man’s ability 
to do the Law School work is so difficult, and unknown men so often 
upset calculations, that there is no hierarchy of talent in any one club. 
The social element in these clubs is often most important for successful 
work, but membership in the clubs is not in any way the result of social 
distinction. All the clubs are run in exactly the same way. 

The plan of work in a club is, briefly, as follows: From the eight 
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members of the first-year class, who were chosen shortly after the begin- 
ning of the School year, two men are drawn by lot who are to argue the 
first case, one for each side. A member of the club from the second- 
year class hands down to them a brief written statement of facts, a sup- 
posed case, which brings up some moot point or points of law. The 
two counsel have about two weeks in which to study the case and get 
light on it in any way they can, though it is understood they are to do 
the work themselves. At the end of two weeks they hand in written 
briefs on it, which are intended to be briefs such as a lawyer would write 
for areal court. These briefs are examined carefully by the rest of the 
first-year court, and by the second-year man who is to sit as chief justice 
on the case. In some of the clubs it is required that the necessary plead- 
ings accompany the briefs. A week after the briefs are in, the members 
of the first year meet in the rooms of some one of their number, and the 
two counsel argue the case as nearly as possible as it would be argued 
in a court of law. The facts usually raise some question which is really 
difficult of solution, so that either counsel has a fair chance towin. Each 
is allowed thirty minutes to present his case, and fifteen minutes to rebut 
his opponent’s arguments. The second-year chief justice presides, and 
the other members sit as a court, and after the argument the court gives 
a decision. After the decision are sandwiches and beer. The decision 
is not at all on the merits of the method of presenting the arguments, 
but on the legal merits of the case. Each member of the court gives his 
opinion in turn orally, and a week or so later they are written down and 
filed. The court sits as a court of general jurisdiction, that is, if not 
concluded by the law of Massachusetts, New York, or any other court, 
but decides, for instance, as any state court would decide a question 
which had come before it for the first time, with due regard for the 
precedents in other States, and with a careful examination of legal prin- 
ciples. It is court of common law and bound by no statute. 

The work in the clubs in the second year is on just the same lines ; 
cases are given out, a member of the third class presides. In the second 
year, only one half as many cases are argued, for the second-year men 
have the additional duty of presiding at the first-year cases. In the 
third year no cases are argued ; the work practically ends with the sec- 
ond year. 

The main importance and benefit of the club comes in the first year, 
and mostly then in the work which a man does as counsel. When the 
statement of facts is handed down to him, he is confronted by one or 
more legal problems which are usually quite new to him, — a hypothet- 
ical client has placed a case in his hands to see what can be made of it. 
He must find what law text-books will help him; more, he must search 
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digests and encyclopaedias to find the cases on the point. He has to look 
up the law. And this is just what he would not learn in the regular 
courses in the Law School, for the class-room work includes merely the 
study of selected cases. After he has collected all the available authori- 
ties on the subject, he has to arrange them in support of the principles 
he wants to bring out, and to work out those principles himself. His 
class-room work has taught him to work out principles for himself, — 
here he is trying to set them out for others. And in the meetings of the 
club he finds — often for the first time — the difficulties of standing on 
his feet, keeping his head, and convincing the judges at the same time. 
He is subjected to a rapid fire of questions; he must learn to foresee 
objections. And all this he gets in the law club, as a rule, in a far more 
efficient way than he might have got it in the college debating clubs, for 
in them there is usually a false emphasis on form, and a dwarfing of the 
first object of convincing. The college debates train him, too often, to 
be fluent on all subjects, — here he is trying to expound a subject which 
he knows thoroughly. 

And there are other vaguer but important ways in which the law clubs 
help out the regular School work. In the class-room the whole attitude 
and habit that is sought after is that of the judge; in the club the 
student is, of necessity, an advocate, the work is competitive, a counsel 
is matching his brains and power to persuade against like qualities in his 
mates ; it is a contest which is worth winning. This practical aspect 
of the work in the clubs is an immense relief from the monotony of the 
mere case-reading which is the main part of the regular School work. 
The consequent interest in the club work does much to create among the 
students that atmosphere of legal thought which Professor Dicey empha- 
sized so strongly as typical of, and peculiar to, the Harvard Law School.’ 
But, after all, the main point of the law club work is the practice which 
it gives a man in speaking on his feet. 

Yet the law clubs have obvious faults. The student who takes a case 
in his first year is very likely to put an undue amount of time on it to 
the sacrifice of his regular work. He is apt to spend too much time on 
the cases and too little in making those cases tell in the argument, and 
he looks on the club work too little as practice in argument. For this 
reason the students often tire of the clubs at the end of their first year, 
and many give up the club work at that time. This is, it seems, all 
wrong. It is in his last years at the School, when a student has learned 
something of law and legal reasoning, that he is ready to acquire the 
habit of putting his arguments neatly and strongly, of getting a good 

1 See his article on the School in the Contemporary Review for November, 
1899, reprinted in the Harvard Law Review, Jan., 1900. 
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court-room manner. And the lack of this manner is constantly remarked 
as a defect of the Law School graduates. If the meetings are kept up, 
the members come to be careless of dignity and formality, — the work 
becomes too much an old story and is shirked. And it is hard to see 
how these defects can be remedied. Occasionally the professors of the 
School sit on club cases and then the defects disappear ; but it is too much 
of a burden on the professors and an imposition to ask this of them. 

In spite of these difficulties of administration, the number of the clubs, 
the enthusiasm in them, and their undeniable benefits mark them strongly 
as one of the notable subsidiary features of the Harvard Law School sys- 
tem. And it is notable again that the work of the clubs goes along the 
same lines as the main system of the School. The students do the work 
themselves, they learn to work for themselves, and they are applying 
practically the lessons they are taught in the class-room. The clubs tend, 
as the School tends, to produce men capable of handling legal questions. 

Joseph P. Cotton, Jr., 96. 





THREE BIOGRAPHIES. 


HAPGOOD’s “ ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” } 


THE accumulation of Lincoln material has become so enormous that it 
more than ever taxes a biographer’s ability merely to select what is essen- 
tial. In other words, the literary artist will more and more be required 
in dealing with great men or great events. The shovel-and-pitchfork 
method of writing history, which has prevailed for a quarter of a century, 
has passed its meridian; and we begin to see signs, even in unexpected 
quarters, that the literary test, which is the true test, will again be applied 
to historical writing. Mr. Hapgood’s book encourages us in this belief ; 
for, although we discover in its diction no unusual charm or strength, 
yet, in the skill with which he has carried out his purpose of drawing a 
clearly defined, intelligible portrait of Lincoln, he certainly shows that 
he possesses the first requisite for any art, — the power of selection. To 
do this within the scope of a single, not large volume, must count as an 
achievement. 

Granting, then, that this is what he intended, what value shall we set 
on his intention? Assuredly, we shall not mark it cheap. He has 
meant to produce a popular life of Lincoln, putting in as many personal 
traits as possible, and paying only ‘so much heed to the political and 
military affairs in which Lincoln was involved as was needed to inter- 

1 Abraham Lincoln: The Man of the People. By Norman Hapgood, ’90. 
(Macmillan : New York. Cloth, $2.) 
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pret Lincoln’s public acts. Whatever limitation there may be, comes 
from Mr. Hapgood’s conscious effort to furnish an antidote to the bio- 
graphies of legend and apotheosis which have begun to dim the features 
of the real Martyr-President. Accordingly, Mr. Hapgood omits no 
story which may help to remind the reader that Lincoln was uncouth in 
manners, shrewd in politics, and sometimes coarse in speech. He does 
this, not from the mean motive of exposing the weaknesses of a revered 
hero, but in order to let us see how different real heroes are from the 
pink-and-white imaginary variety. In the abstract, no one can object to 
this procedure ; for the interests of truth are paramount. But probably 
more readers need to be taught the inherent greatness of Lincoln than 
to be reminded that he sometimes sat in his shirt-sleeves on the White 
House porch. Although no man is a hero to his valet, a biographer 
should deal with more than the valet can comprehend. This Mr. Hap- 
good does ; only, his chief emphasis lies on what is commonly called the 
human side of his subject. 

Mr. Hapgood’s sub-title, “The Man of the People,” suggests another 
bias. Lincoln was assuredly a man of “the people,” but to imply by 
that term an antagonism to men of some other social class, or that he 
owed his unique powers to the squalid conditions from which he sprang, 
or that he was chosen president because he belonged to “the people,” 
would be to falsify history. Fifty years ago, there were five million 
“men of the people,” and only one Lincoln ; to-day, there are fifteen mil- 
lion “ men of the people,” and we have — well, let us say, Sockless Simp- 
son. Does that prove that being a “man of the people” makes one an 
Abraham Lincoln? The sub-titie, with its demagogic imputation, ought, 
therefore, to be expunged ; for Mr. Hapgood has no demagogic interest 
to serve. “U.S. Grant: The General of the People,” would have a 
queer sound ; and so has this. 

As we have hinted, this biography fulfils its mission in being concise, 
readable, and clearly defined. Up to 1860, Mr. Hapgood has relied 
chiefly on Herndon. In the story of Lincoln’s presidency, he has col- 
lated from the best authorities, making his own the arrangement and 
welding together of his material. We recall no instance in which his 
general statement of Lincoln’s policy is wrong. As a whole, the book 
deserves to be widely read, and only the crassest readers can finish it 
without perceiving the transcendent worth of the man whom it describes. 


HART’S “SALMON PORTLAND CHASE.”’? 


Professor Hart’s book is an excellent example of a condensed -political 
biography. It omits intentionally the details of Mr. Chase’s private 

1 Salmon Portland Chase. By Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. American States- 
men Series. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, $1.25.) 
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life, seeking throughout to set forth only those events and influences 
which were formative or modificatory in moulding the statesman’s career. 
The extant manuscript sources, including much that was unknown when 
Warden’s and Schucker’s Lives were written, have been fully examined, 
and it scarcely needs to be added that the printed sources have not been 
neglected. The result is an interesting and scholarly work. 

Chase came from that virile New England stock whence came so 
many of those who preached, practiced, and at the first opportunity voted 
anti-slavery in the State which became Chase’s by adoption in 1830. At 
the age of twelve the youth first entered the State of which he was later 
to become a most distinguished citizen ; and it is suggestive to note that 
the two years which he spent in Ohio at this time were lived in a com- 
munity — the village of Worthington — where anti-slavery sentiment was 
strong from the beginning. Chase’s college life in Dartmouth is un- 
marked by notable achievement, but his subsequent sojourn in Washing- 
ton as the master of a private school, in the days of Adams and Jackson, 
gave him advantages which he knew how to use; and he derived from 
them social breadth, high political ideals, and a taste for public life. 
His settlement in Cincinnati as a young lawyer brought him into a storm 
centre of slavery and anti-slavery. Curiously enough, it was not until 
the right of free speech was threatened by the mobbing of the office of 
Birney’s Philanthropist, July 12, 1836, that Chase’s anti-slavery senti- 
ments lost the quality of abstractness and became the dominant principles 
of his life. In chapters admirable for their grasp and condensation, 
Professor Hart traces Chase’s rise to the place of leadership among the 
political abolitionists of the West, for the great Ohioan always disavowed 
any sympathy with the disunionist doctrines of the Garrisonians. In- 
deed, the book before us justifies the view long entertained by some of 
Professor Hart’s friends, that he among American historians is the best 
qualified to write a discriminating and adequate account of the American 
anti-slavery movements. 

The predominance of Chase’s interest in the various phases of the 
slavery question during his terms of service as United States senator and 
as governor is duly set forth; as is also the fact that Chase was the 
leading anti-slavery man in the Republican party in 1860, and therefore 
the “logical candidate” of that party for the presidency. His accept- 
ance of the Treasury portfolio at the hands of Lincoln opened for him a 
new field. Perhaps the easy submission of the secretary to the demands 
of the Congressional Committee on Ways and Means for the issuance of 
the legal tenders rendered him more blameworthy than Professor Hart 
inclines to think. But it must not be forgotten that it is Chase who is 
entitled to credit as the real author of our first National Banking Act ; 
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and that as chief justice he rendered inestimable service during the 
trying reconstruction period. Had he done nothing more than frame the 
court’s opinion in the famous case of Texas v. White, in which he 
declared that “the Constitution, in all its provisions, looks to an inde- 
structible Union composed of indestructible States,” he would still deserve 
an enduring place in our national history. Professor Hart’s biography 
is what it was intended to be, — a brief history of three great epochs “ as 
seen through the activity of the anti-slavery leader, the financier, and the 
jurist,” Salmon P. Chase. 


ADAMs’s “CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS,” ’25.} 


Mr. Adams has made in this book, which he announces is only the 
summary of a larger work to follow, a genuine contribution to American 
history. On no other phase of the American civil war was it possible 
to throw so much new light as he has done. Lincoln’s administration 
has been described from twenty points of view: all his papers, down to 
his most unimportant telegrams, have been printed. All the other dis- 
tinguished public men of the time have had their lives written, their 
works and speeches edited, their letters reproduced. Some of them, like 
Sumner, repose under a very voluminous biographical monument. The 
same is true of the military story of the war. Most of the great com- 
manders took care to leave memoirs containing their versions of the 
campaigns which they conducted. Thousands of lesser soldiers have 
set down their recollections of special engagements. There are official 
records and unofficial statements by the ton. But the diplomatic rela- 
tions between the United States and Great Britain, from 1861 to 1865, 
have, until now, been but scantily chronicled, and only when Mr. Adams 
brings out his larger work will the public have access to the material 
requisite for fully understanding those relations. 

It has been known, of course, that Mr. Adams, the minister, performed 
services of great moment, and in a general way the nature of his ser- 
vices has been known ; but the details of his transactions and the frame 
of mind in which he worked have remained undescribed. Mr. Adams 
himself was too reserved a man to expatiate in public over his ministerial 
career, and while the war lasted his countrymen were naturally absorbed 
by the daily reports from battlefields and camps. They vaguely per- 
ceived that war with England, and possibly with France too, was prob- 
able and at one time imminent; but as it never came, they failed to 
appreciate the quiet, cool, indomitable man who succeeded in averting it. 
He possessed none of the methods of the modern patriot; he went about 

1 Charles Francis Adams. By his son, Charles Francis Adams, ’56. Ameri- 
can Statesman Series. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, $1.25.) 
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unattended by a photographer ; he wrote no encomiums of himself in the 
magazines; nor did he prepare interviews with himself for the news- 
papers; he neglected to make political capital out of his diplomatic tri- 
umphs: he believed that the business of statesmanship is to extend 
civilization by peace, and not to exult in bringing back barbarism, — that 
is, war. And so it was his distinction to maintain under the most diffi- 
cult circumstances, without one word of bluster, the honor of his country 
among a hostile and haughty people, and largely by the force of his per- 
sonality to cause official England, aristocratic England, jealous, vindic- 
tive, supercilious England, to avoid a conflict with the much-harassed 
Union. Verily, no commander in the field, not even Grant himself, won 
a victory more necessary or more conclusive. 

Mr. Adams’s biographer leads one to form this verdict by simply pre- 
senting, one after another, the problems which confronted the American 
minister in London. The proclamation of belligerency, the cotton fam- 
ine, the wily truculence of Palmerston, the secret encouragement of 
blockade-runners, and the open fitting-out of the Laird rams, — these 
matters are treated in separate chapters so skilfully that the reader can 
survey rapidly each question at issue, the negotiations concerning it, and 
the result. To the trained mind, the story of very few battles will be 
more exciting than are some of these episodes. Mr. Adams’s diplomatic 
duel with Lord Palmerston over Butler’s proclamation to the women of 
New Orleans, for example, can hardly be surpassed in interest. The 
strokes were few, but they were keen and absolutely decisive: after that 
encounter with the reserved Yankee envoy, who was then but an appren- 
tice in diplomacy, the octogenarian Palmerston, who had in other days 
jauntily bullied Guizot and Metternich, Schwarzenberg and Buol and 
Gortschakoff, and had snubbed even Prince Albert and the Queen, never 
dared to come to close quarters again with Mr. Adams. 

The attitude of the biographer is throughout admirable. The son sets 
forth his father’s achievements without glorification, and touches without 
affected reserve on those qualities which made Mr. Adams difficult of 
access even to his friends. We do not feel, however, that he has done 
justice to President Lincoln’s ability in directing the policy of the State 
Department. He refers to Seward as the inspirer of that policy ; but 
would it not be more correct to say that Lincoln checked the various 
follies, including the scheme of a general war, which Seward originated ? 
No one need doubt now, although Seward wished it to appear otherwise 
then, that after Seward submitted his “Thoughts for the President’s 
Consideration,” on April 1, 1861, — a veritable April Fool’s Day docu- 
ment, — Lincoln was master. Lincoln was always careless of getting due 
credit for himself ; but were there any doubt, his emendation of Seward’s 
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dispatch on the Trent seizure would dispel it. How far he communi- 
cated directly with Mr. Adams in London we are not told; if Mr. 
Adams got his instructions only through Seward, he was right in sup- 
posing that our foreign policy emanated wholly from Seward: but an 
historian writing to-day has other means for rectifying such a misap- 
prehension. 

The book is written with its author’s characteristic vigor, and seldom 
falls out of the swinging, narrative gait at which it starts. It is, as we 
have said, a genuine contribution to the history of the Rebellion period, 
and, in a less degree, a contribution to biography ; for Adams the man 
is consistently kept in the background, in order that Adams the states- 
man may be properly sketched. In the larger work, let us hope that we 
may see more of the former, without encroaching on the space assigned 
to a full account of the latter. Whoever reads this preliminary volume 
will be eager for both. Harvard readers will be interested in the state- 
ment that on Mr. Adams’s return from England in 1868 he was offered 
the presidency of Harvard College; but he wisely declined, recognizing 
that he had no special training for the position, and foreseeing, perhaps, 
that a man younger than sixty-one ought to take up the work. 





WHAT THE ASSOCIATED CLUBS HAVE DONE. > 


In the June, 1898, number of Graduates’ Magazine appeared an article 
entitled “ Harvard in The West.” This article told of a convention of 
Harvard Clubs held in Indianapolis the previous December and resulting 
in an organization intended to be permanent, which had adopted constitu- 
tion and by-laws and assumed for its name “ Associated Harvard Clubs.”’ 
The writer says in conclusion: “Thus the initiatory step has been taken 
to unite Harvard sentiment and Harvard men. The work begun will 
stand or fall on its merits. We believe this movement will give new life 
to the Harvard Clubs —a purpose for their existence.” Two years have 
passed; and the Association has held its third annual convention. It 
may therefore be apt time to examine its record to determine whether 
its aims and purposes are of a kind to entitle it to support and continued 
existence. 

The original purpose of the Association was single, in being limited to 
the selection of a candidate for Overseer from the West; and the work 
undertaken by the first convention did not extend beyond that purpose, 
coupled with an effort to bring about the election of such candidate by 
making suggestion in that behalf to the nominating committee of the 
Board of Overseers. It will be remembered that the action of the Asso- 
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ciation resulted in the reélection of Mr. G. E. Adams, ’60, to succeed him- 
self in the office of Overseer. 

A wider field of activity was soon recommended in the discussion and 
consideration of other topics of interest to Harvard. The first note 
sounded by the Milwaukee Harvard Club in favor of new and more 
varied purposes of the organization was soon reéchoed from other quar- 
ters. That the field of work was not to be narrow and restricted is 
shown in the wording of the constitution, stating the object as “the pro- 
motion of all matters pertaining to the welfare of Harvard University, 
and the establishment of closer relations between Harvard University and 
its alumni.” 

At the second convention of the Association, in St. Louis, December, 
1898, the question of selecting another Western Overseer was but briefly 
considered, no club offering a name as candidate. The wisdom was 
recognized of nominating only such men as could with certainty give 
regular attendance at the meetings of the Board, and could moreover 
expect to receive the support of the Eastern alumni in like measure as 
that of their more special constituency in the West. The policy of the 
Association in dealing with subjects of interest and benefit to Harvard 
other than that of a Western Overseer became here more clearly defined ; 
for the time and attention of this convention were chiefly occupied with 
such a topic, namely the establishment and support of scholarships at 
Harvard. On this question there were two factions of opinion repre- 
sented, one favoring the maintenance of one scholarship by the Associa- 
tion as a whole, either by pro rata or by equal contribution from the 
various constituent clubs, and the other advocating that the individual 
clubs should each endeavor to support graduate scholarships at Harvard, 
open to graduates of the colleges of the State where the club was located. 
The latter of these opinions predominated and became later incorporated 
in a resolution of the Association. The good fruits of these deliberations 
were apparent when the St. Louis Club the next year announced that it 
had established a scholarship on like model as that already supported by 
Chicago. On the question of the extension of the franchise, at that time 
agitating the minds of Harvard Alumni throughout the country, the Asso- 
ciation as a whole took no action, believing it advisable to secure, through 
a committee, individual rather than collective opinion on the subject. 

The last convention of the Association, held in Chicago Dec. 2, 1899, 
in contrast to the preceding one at St. Louis, selected a candidate for 
Overseer. ‘The choice was Mr. Samuel Hill, ’79, of Minneapolis, whose 
name will be voted upon by the graduate body in June. 

The history of the Association discloses the following significant facts. 
The number of constituent clubs as well as of attending delegates has 
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materially increased at each successive convention. The authorities of 
the University have shown themselves unmistakably in sympathy with 
the movement by sending representatives to the conventions, President 
Eliot himself attending the one in St. Louis. The wide constituency and 
far-reaching influence of the Association are perhaps best illustrated by 
the presence at the Chicago convention of four delegates from Pittsburg 
and of the Japanese Minister, Jutaro Komura, / ’77, representing the 
Harvard Club of Japan. 

The aims and purposes of the Association as far as now practiced or 
defined may be grouped under three heads : 

(1.) The necessary action for nominating and promoting the election 
of a Western man for Overseer. The fundamental idea of the govern- 
ment of Harvard College is that it shall be governed by the public opin- 
ion of its alumni, an idea that the Legislature of Massachusetts recognized 
and gave effect to when it decided that the College should be governed 
by the public opinion of its alumni, whether they resided in New England 
or not. The end gained by Western Overseers on the Board is believed 
to be of benefit alike to the University and to the Western alumni. The 
latter, who comprise more than one fourth of the entire graduate body, 
secure proper representation on the Board ; and Harvard, by proper dis- 
tribution of the widened range of selection for Overseers so as to have 
the men selected represent as many different communities as possible, 
advances in national quality. The Western Overseer is a bond and link 
to make closer and more useful the relation between Alma Mater and 
the active, living, practical, everyday community of Western alumni. 

(2.) Performing varied labors in Harvard’s interest. Under this head 
may be mentioned the establishment and support of scholarships by the 
Western Harvard Clubs, proselyting and generally awakening interest in 
Harvard by making its incomparable advantages better known in the 
West. Present conditions and changes rapidly taking place lead irresist- 
ibly to the conclusion that Harvard is destined in the future much more 
than in the past to make itself felt in the region between the Rockies and 
Alleghanies. 

(3.) Social intercourse. This would include the endeavors mutually 
to aid and strengthen the constituent clubs of the Association and to 
encourage the establishment of new Harvard Clubs throughout the West. 
The benefits derived from exchanging socially, at the dinners and other 
occasions of the conventions, views on current Harvard affairs were 
admirably described by the present Western Overseer when he at the 
dinner of the last convention said: “Our friends in the New England 
States and in Massachusetts, the Harvard alumni, do not need such meet- 
ings as this to organize and crystallize and express the public opinion of 
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the alumni. They live almost under the shadow of the temple, as I 
might say. They live near to the College, and they live near to each 
other, and we may say that the Harvard graduates are in permanent 
session there from one year’s end to another. It is not so with us. We 
are farther away from the College, and as we represent a much larger 
country we are farther away from each other. And there is another 
reason: while the Harvard alumni in Massachusetts contain a consider- 
able element of men of leisure, of men whose profession gives them some- 
thing like leisure to think of the interests of the College, we are almost 
all engrossed in the industrial life of a great industrial community. 
Therefore, such meetings as this are more important to us than they are 
to them, and yet our public opinion, as I might almost say, is more im- 
portant to the welfare of Harvard College than the public opinion of the 


Massachusetts alumni.” 
Fredrik Herman Gade, ’93. 
CHICAGO. 





THE COMING OF THE CUBAN TEACHERS. 


LATE in the winter, Alexis E. Frye, / ’90, superintendent of schools 
in Cuba, and Ernest L. Conant, ’84, of Havana, suggested to President 
Eliot that much good might be done if a considerable number of Cuban 
teachers could attend the Harvard Summer School. The President laid 
the matter before the Corporation, who thought favorably of it. In 
April, Mr. Frye came to Boston from Havana to consult about the ar- 
rangements. On April 11 the following telegram was sent to Gen. 
Leonard Wood, m ’84, Governor of Cuba, who had heartily approved of 
the project: “General Wood, Havana: President and Fellows Harvard 
University voted unanimously guarantee $70,000 welcome 1450 Cuban 
teachers. FRYE.” 

The Corporation immediately issued a public statement of what was 
proposed, and an appeal for funds. The Governor of Massachusetts, 
W. M. Crane, and the Mayor of Cambridge, E. R. Champlin, published 
simultaneously official indorsements of the project. 

On April 10 Mr. Frye addressed a mass meeting in Sanders Theatre 
on the conditions of the Cubans and the good that may be expected to 
come from their visit to our northern centre of education. On the even- 
ing of the 13th there was a general meeting at Huntington Hall, Boston, 
at which Ex-Gov. Roger Wolcott presided. He introduced Mr. Frye, 
who repeated his account of the Cubans. Pres. Eliot, who also spoke, 
eulogized Mr. Frye’s work as drill master at Harvard two years ago and 
his reform of the Cuban school system since last October. The President 
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continued : “ Now we face this curious, interesting problem of bringing 
up here to our community 1450 Cuban teachers, most of whom have 
never been away from their homes, and the large majority of whom will 
be women. It is an unexampled expedition. There was never such a 
one in the world. Can we do it? I have great confidence that Mr. 
Frye will overcome all the difficulties which he has depicted to you at 
his end. When I look round this room I have great confidence that the 
people of this eastern part of Massachusetts will see that the job is well 
done at our end. It involves at least $70,000, but it involves more. 
These Cuban teachers are to receive a moral impression. They are to 
see the American civilization on its very best side. They are to be 
received hospitably and cordially. They are to see how our people live ; 
see our manners and customs when we are at work, and when we are at 
ease. They are to see what has come of the steady, slow development 
of civil, political, social, and industrial liberty through eight generations 
of men on this rude shore and this barren soil. The Anglo-Saxon peo- 
ple, the mixed stock here represented, have been patient and slow in the 
development of their own institutions. There is a great lesson here for 
the Cuban teachers, and we want to give it to them. We want to have 
them see it with their own eyes, hear it with their own ears. It is not 
from books and pamphlets that we expect the most, though we will do 
our best with those tools. We expect them to get their best lessons 
through their eyes, through what they observe among us, through what 
they see. This is what we want to do for them. I believe that the 
shortest way of advancing the life, the character, and the institutions of 
any people is to work through the children. We grown-up people are, 
so to speak, “finished.” We have got set. There is not much progress 
in us. It is the children that are to be worked out for the growth of the 
future, for the increase of liberty, for the increase of happiness and joy. 
And how can we work on the Cuban children better than through the 
Cuban teachers ? ” 

The following week Mr. Frye returned to Cuba to complete arrange- 
ments. Early in May, Mr. Adams, the Treasurer of the University, 
gave out the following : — 


“The following telegram was received from Maj.-Gen. Leonard Wood on 
the afternoon of May 2 :— 

“*Havana. The trip of the Cuban teachers to the United States will be 
of great value to education in Cuba, and will do much to improve the present 
methods of teaching. In no better way can the people of the United States 
show interest in the building up of Cuba.’ 

“ The trip to which the military Governor of Cuba refers can now be de- 
scribed with some accuracy, the main arrangements for it having been almost 
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completed. Five government transports sailing from different ports of Cuba 
will bring to Boston about July 1, 1450 Cuban teachers selected from all parts 
of the island, rural as well as urban. The selection is to be made by the same 
Cuban boards which appointed 3500 teachers for the Cuban schools about four 
months ago. 

“The Cuban school law provides that the salaries of the teachers (which 
range from $30 to $75 a month) continue during the vacation, and that the 
teachers are expected to attend in vacation summer schools or institutes. 
These 1450 selected teachers are to attend a summer school at Harvard Uni- 
versity. The United States government provides the necessary transports for 
the voyage to Boston and the return from New York to Cuba ; and furnishes 
meals and service while the teachers are on the transports. The expedition 
will be accompanied by five surgeons and by several ladies of distinction. 

“For six and a half weeks from the time of their arrival in Boston the 
teachers are to be in charge of Harvard University, which has made itself re- 
sponsible not only for their instruction, but for their board and lodging. The 
University has assumed this responsibility relying solely on the hospitality and 
patriotic generosity of the people of Massachusetts, the University itself hav- 
ing no money which can be properly applied to this purpose. The University 
gives the labor of many of its own officers and servants ; the students have 
given the use of their rooms for the men teachers ; and many of the house- 
holders of Cambridge will receive the Cuban women into their houses either 
gratuitously or at low rates. The dining halls, lecture rooms, and collections 
of the University are to be put at the disposition of the visitors. 

“The instruction to be provided will include : 

“ First. Systematic instruction in the English language, the whole body 
being divided for this purpose into 40 sections of about 36 persons each. The 
forty teachers for these sections will all know some Spanish, most of them 
being drawn from former or present Spanish classes in Harvard and Radcliffe 
colleges. 

Second. For a natural history subject of instruction physical geography, 
or physiography, has been selected. Lectures in Spanish illustrated by the 
stereopticon will be given on this subject, and the teaching of the lecture room 
will be reinforced by afternoon excursions to 12 different localities in the 
neighborhood of Boston which illustrate the main processes by which the pre- 
sent forms have been given to the landscape. The Cuban teachers will go on 
these excursions in groups of 240, each group being divided into three sections 
of 80, and each section being provided with a geography teacher and an inter- 
preter. It is hoped by these means to give the Cuban teachers a good exam- 
ple of natural history teaching. 

“Third. The next subject of instruction will be history, under two heads 
— American history, taught by lectures in Spanish illustrated by the stereop- 
ticon, and the history of the Spanish colonies in North and South America, 
taught in the same way. The slow development of free institutions will be 
brought out in the lectures on American history, and the lectures on the his- 
tory of the Spanish colonies cannot but bring vividly before the Cubans the 
many vicissitudes through which Mexico, Central America, and the South 
American republics have passed. 
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“Fourth. Instruction in two elective subjects will also be offered —a 
course of lectures in Spanish on botany, accompanied by demonstration, and a 
course on kindergarten instruction with practical illustrations. The course in 
botany will have to be limited to 200 students. These two elective courses 
are provided for by special gifts. In addition to the geographical excursions, 
a few excursions will be made to places of historical interest, and to some 
industrial establishments in Boston and vicinity. Two lectures will be pro- 
vided on the organization of American schools, and visits will be made to good 
types of school buildings. 

“The cost of these various provisions for 1450 persons, including their 
board and lodging for six weeks and a half, cannot safely be estimated at less 
than $45 per person. The President and Fellows of Harvard College have 
therefore asked the community to provide $70,000 to cover the cost of the 
undertaking in Cambridge. 

‘ At the close of the summer school it is proposed to carry the Cuban teach- 
ers to Niagara, Chicago, and Washington, and thence to New York ; but the 
cost of this journey is to be separately provided for. 

“The objects of the expedition will not be fulfilled in the best manner unless 
a cordial and prompt hospitality is shown by the community. The effect on 
the minds and hearts of the teachers is not to be produced chiefly through 
actual instruction given them ; it is to be produced by the sight of our people 
and our homes, and through personal acquaintance with our modes of life and 
with the evidences of our civilization. The result of the undertaking should be 
to plant in every Cuban village a teacher who has seen the best side of Amer- 
ican life, and who has learned a little about the organization of public instruc- 
tion in the United States, and about the best methods of teaching in language, 
history, and natural history. As Maj.-Gen. Wood says in the telegram re- 
ceived on the 2d of May: ‘In no better way can the people of the United 
States show interest in the building up of Cuba.’ 

“ All persons who wish to show this interest and to take part in this effort 
to serve the Cuban people are invited to send their subscriptions to the Trea- 
surer of Harvard College, Charles Francis Adams, 2d, 50 State Street, Boston. 

“C. F. Apams, 2d, 
“ Treasurer Harvard Coilege.” 


C. C. Mann, ’99, has charge of the preliminary arrangements as to 
rooms, etc., in Cambridge. Householders who desire to codperate in the 
undertaking are requested to address him at 19 Grays Hall. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 


OUR EDUCATIONAL TRUST. 


Not many years ago the colleges and even the universities of the coun- 
ourteene “7 stood to each other in a relation of armed neutrality. 
Gonfedera- ‘The systems of teaching were much the same, not because it 
_ was so intended, but simply because they were all founded 
upon that of the earliest colleges, and nobody knew that there was a bet- 
ter way. Each chose its teachers out of its own graduates, and there was 
very little visiting from college to college among either students or teach- 
ers; annual reports, even where they discussed educational questions, 
were not read beyond each narrow circle; transfers of instructors from 
one college to another were unusual. In fact, outside its own alumni, 
each college came to be looked upon as a precinct for some one great 
man, a Timothy Dwight, or an Eliphalet Nott, or a Mark Hopkins, or a 
Louis Agassiz; the conception that the colleges were all engaged in the 
same task, had similar interests, difficulties, responsibilities, and aims, was 
one which hardly penetrated the minds of college authorities. About 
1870 two influences came in to bring about mutual sympathy, interest, 
and coéperation. The first was the astonishing growth of new institu- 
tions which had no alumni and must choose their teachers from graduates 
of other colleges. Almost all the present large state universities made 
up faculties out of immigrants from other educational realms, and in 
organization, curriculum, and discipline they were eclectic. When Yale 
men became presidents of Cornell and of the University of Minnesota, 
Yale had to be cosmopolitan. The neighborly spirit of Harvard Univer- 
sity may justly be claimed as the second great unifying influence, for in 
the seventies, when Harvard came unexpectedly to be first in numbers 
and in a reforming spirit, it also took the lead in forming what might 
almost be called a New England confederation of higher study. Through 
the so-called Association of Colleges in New England, which brings into 
annual meeting the president and one delegate from each of about a 
dozen New England men’s colleges, through the New England Confer- 
ence on College Examinations, through the New England Association 
of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, through the Harvard Teachers’ 
Association, and the more recent New England History Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, the colleges have got acquainted with each other as well as with 
the schools. College presidents and professors visit from one college 
town to another; men from one college are invited to lecture at another, 
and thus become widely known to students; presidents and college 
preachers exchange pulpits. The undergraduates have had an impor- 
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tant share in this movement by their journeys, first of all with athletic 
teams, later with debating teams, on fraternity business, or to carry on 
a variety of friendly contests. A world of prejudice melts away before 
this genial common sunshine ; instructors are called from one college to 
another ; students pass from one institution to another ; improved methods 
and practices widely diffuse themselves. 


Outside New England the same practice goes on: instructors serving 
in one college are invited to lecture in the summer school of 4 ational 
another, or even to carry on regular courses, and the great University. 
educational meetings bring together the college teachers and presidents 
from every part of the country. Last February the feeling of common 
duty and opportunity was such that representatives of eleven universities, 
and the Federation of Graduate Clubs, together with the United States 
Commissioner of Education, met by invitation in Chicago, and formed what 
is called the * Association of American Universities,” “‘ founded for the 
purpose of considering matters of common interest relating to graduate 
study.” This, like most of its predecessors, is simply a friendly organi- 
zation formed for discussion, and expressly stipulating that no institution 
shall be bound by its action, but is evidence of an important step in the 
growth of a national understanding amongst the institutions of learning. 
By the present limitation to graduate study the membership must be 
confined to institutions which have a system of graduate courses; prob- 
ably thirty such may eventually be federated. If this method of getting 
people to codperate is found to work well, might it not be widened so as 
to take in a larger range of institutions and the discussion of other com- 
mon subjects? Might not this be in effect the national university which 
some good people are trying to materialize in Washington? There is 
need of a common understanding as to the meaning, the range, the recog- 
nition of higher studies, but it is easier to bring it about through the use 
of present institutions than by the creation of a new one. Now that 
students from one college are so cordially received in the graduate and 
professional schools of another university, now that men are encouraged 
to divide their graduate work among various institutions, is there not 
already the material for a national consensus of opinion which shall regu- 
late all the universities, without hampering or narrowing any? 


Under the Harvard system of government the usual functions of a 
Board of Trustees are divided among three bodies: the pystant 
Faculty adjusts questions of choice and succession of studies, Overseers. 
which in many other places are wholly subject to a body of non-expert 
persons; the Corporation has sole charge of the finances and the initia- 
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tive in appointments, and has a veto on academic questions; the Over- 
seers supply a very desirable bridge between the public sentiment of the 
alumni and the management of the College. In many institutions the 
Boards of Trustees really do little except to put the actual government 
and administration into the hands of a president, who thus becomes a good 
deal of an autocrat; but the finances are often quite out of his hands. 
The president of a university which has just come into possession of 
several million dollars in cash, remarked the other day that he did not 
know how it was invested; that was the business of the Finance Com- 
mittee. The Harvard system throws most of the responsibilities on the 
Corporation and Faculties, but the Overseers represent the right of criti- 
cism and inquiry, and eventual veto, over the development of the Uni- 
versity ; if they are to fulfil the purpose for which they were created, they 
must know what is going on in Cambridge, and concentrate alumni opin- 
ion. For years after 1866, when the alumni began to elect Overseers, 
all the Overseers dwelt in or near Boston, where, indeed, is resident a 
large body of men imbued with the tradition of interest in Harvard 
College. Since 1880 several members have been chosen from a dis- 
tance. Of present members, four live in New York, one in Baltimore, 
and two in Philadelphia, in recognition of the number and the public 
spirit of graduates in the Middle States, and an eighth member has come 
from Chicago to each meeting since his election. The alumni of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley have now an excellent organization, and one of their good 
works has been to put forward, as a candidate for nomination at Com- 
mencement, Mr. Samuel Hill, 79, of Minneapolis. It is understood that 
if elected he will attend every meeting and perform all the duties of 
an Overseer ; since as a railroad president he has frequent business calls 
to the East, this is perfectly possible without undue drafts upon his time. 
An objection made to the choice of outlying members is that the Board of 
Overseers needs to be composed of men who know how the College is get- 
ting on. It may be equally fair to say that the College needs to know how 
its “ middle-western ” interests are getting on. Harvard is blessed with 
the immense wealth of affection which comes from the Boston alumni ; 
no other university in the land has at its gates such a body of really inter- 
ested well-to-do and informed graduates. The conditions are in many 
respects like those of Oxford and Cambridge, which are within almost a 
few minutes of the best friends of those universities in London. Har- 
vard has also another set of tap-roots which are extending thousands of 
miles into the interior, and out of the thirty Overseers it is most fitting 
that at least two should come from beyond the Appalachians. Very 
likely in due time a suitable representative of the Southern graduates 
will present himself; but sufficient unto the day is the benefit thereof. 
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The body of voters present at the next Commencement will have an 
opportunity at the same time to express their good-will to the Western 
alumni who so earnestly and reasonably desire representation and to do 
the College a service by extending its national influence. 


Perhaps the graduates of the College do not appreciate the influence 
upon the athletics of the College which will come from the powin 
recent act of Congress authorizing the cities of Cambridge Facilities. 
and Boston to build a drawless bridge, instead of the old pile structure, 
from Cambridgeport to Cambridge St., Boston. In the first place, the 
new structure will stand at a higher level than the old one, and will have 
broad spans, so that the basin below, as far as the Craigie Bridge, will be 
in effect continuous with the stretch above, thus increasing the area avail- 
able at all stages of the water and at the same time lengthening the good 
rowing course. In the second place, all the bridges above will eventually, 
and some of them speedily, be rebuilt at a higher level. That at Boyl- 
ston St., the highway to Soldier’s Field, is especially rickety. It is hoped 
that several picturesque stone arched bridges will add to the beauty and 
convenience of the river. This means an easy passage for boats at all 
tides, and also many possibilities for races through the bridges. One may 
easily imagine a “ Putney to Mortlake” course, all the bridges along the 
stream black with joyous spectators. High level bridges are especially 
important in view of the new crossing shortly to be made from the speed- 
way near Soldier’s Field to the new boulevard which is to lead past the 
Cambridge Hospital to the Lowell Memorial Park and Fresh Pond ; any 
low structure would be a new obstruction in the river, very near the new 
boat-houses. The only serious engineering difficulty seems to be at the 
railroad bridge and Brookline Street Bridge, to Cottage Farm; it is a 
problem how to get both structures high enough to keep them out of the 
way of the rowing men. Nevertheless, we may expect within a few years 
to see boats sweeping along without check or hindrance from the Water- 
town Arsenal to Charlesbank. If at the same time weirs could be put in 
to hold the water above the new bridge to a high level, Cambridge, Bos- 
ton, and the University would have one of the best bodies of water for 
rowing to be found anywhere in the world. 


In the Graduates’ Magazine for March, 1897, there was a brief study 
of the division of students into large and small courses. The a otnai 
following table shows the choices of courses offered in Har- Electives. 
vard College, the Graduate School, and the Scientific School for the 
academic year 1898-99. It appears that a little more than half the elec- 
tive choices fall into 31 courses, and a little less than half in the remaining 
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275 courses. Now, as three years ago, the large courses carry the small 
ones on their backs. To be sure, the large courses have more teaching 
force in proportion to the hours of lectures than the smali ones; for 
instance, English A, Economies I, History I, all of which have more than 
400 students, have each a little faculty of instructors and assistants. The 
list of preferred courses is in itself a striking proof that for a large num- 
ber of students certain fields of learning are thought to be as essential as 
though they were prescribed. The table, moreover, brings out another 
very interesting body of facts showing the preferences of students as 
among groups of studies. It will thus be seen that out of about 12,500 
choices (allowing each half-course as a half choice), nearly 5000 are in 
languages, 4300 in the subjects which primarily require a study of 
political and social institutions and the processes of the mind, and some- 
thing over 3000 in the group of mathematical and scientific subjects, 
including a great part of the instruction in the Scientific School. It will 
be seen that the order of preference of subjects is: history; science ; 
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English (leaving out of account the required English courses); econo- 
mics; the Romance group of languages; the Germanic group of lan- 
guages; philosophy; classics; engineering; mathematics; the fine arts 
(including some Scientific School courses). The Department of English 
and the Department of History and Government together teach one third 
of all the students in Harvard College, the Graduate School, and the Law- 
rence Scientific School; and in two of their courses they teach one twelfth 
of all the students. Should comparison be made with previous years, it 
would probably be found that the proportions here stated are pretty con- 
stant, except as the growth of the Scientific School throws weight upon 
the line of subjects most necessary for that work. It would be interest- 
ing to compare also the number of teachers in the various departments 
with the number of students, but here come in such questions of assist- 
ants, of class-room work, of method, that no valuable comparison could 
be made. 


It has never been the policy of Harvard to multiply titles; and, for 
want of an enlarged vocabulary, it has permitted the same yg osaemio 
word inconveniently to stand for very different things. Titles. 

The first head of the “colledg at Newtowne,” Nathaniel Eaton, had 
no other title than “ master,” or sometimes “ professor ;” but since Dun- 
ster’s appointment in 1640, the chief has invariably had the title of 
President. The “fellows” were at the beginning commoners, — “ Sir 
Bulkley,” or “Sir Downing,” and the like,—in 1650 a body of six 
“Fellows” was created with the President: to form a corporation ; but 
besides this important “we are seven,” there is another body of “ fel- 
lows,” holders of graduate fellowships. The first teachers were “ush- 
ers,” and no professor was created until the Hollis Professor of Divinity 
in 1721. The separate status of Assistant Professor was first established 
in 1858, when Charles William Eliot was made Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics. The title of Adjunct Professor, first conferred in 1809 on 
John Collins Warren and Jacob Gorham, both in the Medical School, was 
allowed to lapse ; was revived in 1853 again in the Medical School, but 
conferred in very few cases, and again was allowed to lapse, the last appoint- 
ment expiring in 1865. But the title of Associate Professor has of late 
years appeared, first in the Medical School, in fields of learning thought 
indivisible, in which there was already one professor ; later in the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences. The title of Tutor, first conferred on George 
Downing in 1643 is now borne by only one person. The usual title 
of an approved teacher, who has not yet been appointed to the grade of 
professor, is Instructor, the first having this title being Judah Monis, 
made Instructor in Hebrew in 1722. All instructors who have appoint- 
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ments for more than one year are members of some Faculty; but the 
greater number of “ instructors” have only annual appointments. 


Next in the hierarchy of teachers comes the newly established class 
New Kinds of Teaching Fellows, a body of select persons, eight in 
of Teachers. number, chosen by the Corporation upon the broad basis 
of the bequest of Edward Austin, and corresponding roughly to the 
privat docents of the German universities. They are young men, who 
are expected to spend a considerable part of their time in advanced 
work, and also to teach in the University. Their work is much like that 
of the assistants, but their status is distinctly more dignified, and the 
stipend is about the same as that of good fellowships. Next in order 
come the Assistants, now very numerous, most of them, especially in 
the Medical School, giving all their time to the work, others (usually 
the case in the College) carrying on graduate study side by side with 
their teaching ; in most instances, they work under the immediate direc- 
tion of a professor. With these may be grouped the “Demonstrators ” 
in the Medical and Dental Schools, whose duties are very similar. A 
few unusual titles appear in the catalogue, such as Botanical Collector, 
and Artist Naturalist to the Department of Botany; and there is alsc 
a class of Lecturers usually appointed for one year, sometimes giving a 
brief course, sometimes professors from other colleges, acting as substi- 
tutes for men in their sabbatical year. College teachers may there- 
fore be arranged in the following order of precedence: the President ; 
professors; associate professors; assistant professors; instructors who 
are members of a Faculty ; lecturers ; instructors appointed for one year; 
teaching fellows; assistants and demonstrators. Although there are 
numerous cases where men are called from outside the University into 
the upper grades of the service, at present the tendency is very strongly 
to recruit by promotion; the assistant professors have commonly had 
previous service as instructors ; many of the instructors have been assist- 
ants. The new teaching fellows are expected to be a picked class of 
young men, available for service either in this or any other university. 


In this list of changes are discernible certain important tendencies in 
the growth of the University. The Professional Schools 
have comparatively small Faculties, and new appointments 
are few and promotion is slow, although both the Medical 
and the Dental Schools have a large number of non-Faculty instructors. 
The Law School is still able to deal efficiently with its largely increased 
students with a small addition to its teaching force, and it is the only 
School in which there is not a large staff of young men employed as 
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assistants or instructors on one-year terms. In the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences an entirely different policy is pursued: it has for years 
been the practice to hold out to young men the possibility of passing 
from the somewhat unstable position of instructor on annual appointment 
to an instructorship for a term of years or without express limit, a dig- 
nity which gives admission to the Faculty. Within the Faculty also 
promotion has been rapid, and encouraging to young men. Of the 107 
present members of the Faculty, 24 are lecturers, instructors, or tutors, 
and 27 more are assistant professors, so that nearly half the members of 
the Faculty look forward to promotion at no very distant date. The 
growth of numbers, and of higher and therefore better paid appoint- 
ments, has been possible because of the steady increase in the number 
of students ; and the recent great gifts which have been poured in upon 
the College have neutralized the decline in the available rates of inter- 
est, and hence keep up the gross income. It is perhaps a question 
whether the College Faculty has not become too large for a debating 
body: it is sometimes difficult to hear a speaker across the Faculty 
room; and small and unimportant questions are often started which take 
up the time of the Faculty, and put really earnest and interested mem- 
bers out of patience, from the feeling that the discussions are not vital. 
A large amount of formal routine business is now taken out of the hands 
of the Faculty by the administrative boards, the deans, and other admin- 
istrative officers; so that for many affairs the Faculty becomes what it 
rightfully should be, —a place of registry, leaving it free to debate the 
great questions of University polity ; and the constant infusion of young 
blood and of men experienced in other universities tends to freshen and 
broaden the whole body. 


Within the United States but two classes of salaried persons — mili- 
tary and naval officers and judges of the United States and gpenure of 
of some States — have such a secure tenure as the professors Office. 
in the dozen great universities of the country. It is true that officers 
can be removed only by a court-martial and judges by impeachment, 
while university professors have no legal redress if deprived of their 
appointments ; but at Harvard the establishment of a retiring allowance 
system is instituted to give an opportunity for pensioning off a man who 
is no longer efficient, and dismissals are very rare and founded on dis- 
tinct misbehavior or indolence. The country has recently had some 
striking proofs that this fixity of tenure is not everywhere enjoyed. 
That state and even endowed institutions sometimes get into politics 
was shown afew years ago in a renowned university, when a professor- 
ship in Greek archaeology was abolished because the holder was an advo- 
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cate of free silver. The boot was on the other foot in the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, which was exploded by a Populist board of regents 
appointed ad hoc: one half the professors were summarily dismissed 
and others followed. Outside of politics, academic life has some uncer- 
tainties. One of the newest and richest American universities is founded 
on the express principle that the president shall have the right to dis- 
miss any professor at his discretion, that being supposed to be the best 
way of keeping up the vigor of academic life. A very striking example 
of the fate of college professors in the face of a determination to reor- 
ganize their institution has been shown by the recent troubles in the 
University of Cincinnati, which is partly endowed and partly supported 
by city taxation, and is controlled by a board of trustees in part com- 
posed of city officials. A few months after the coming of a new presi- 
dent, the resignations of eight professors were required, and a ninth 
resigned from sympathy. This action caused an uproar, and the ap- 
pointment of a citizens’ committee, which made an unsuccessful attempt 
to get a conference with the board of trustees, and did publish an 
elaborate criticism of the board. The trustees, much against their in- 
clination, and probably against the interests of the institution, were com- 
pelled to make a public statement painful to all concerned, and with but 
one dissenting voice sustained the president. It is now expected that 
a very similar course of action will be taken by one of the great north- 
western universities. It is impossible for people at a distance to decide 
how far such sweeping changes may be necessary in either of these 
cases; colleges sometimes outgrow their own instructors and their own 
conditions; and college authorities sometimes feel that students are 
entitled to a higher average of learning and power than is to be found 
among the teaching force; while to require specific charges and a hear- 
ing before the removal of a teacher makes it difficult to take account of 
simple lack of adaptation. On the other hand, such forced withdrawals 
set such a stigma upon the persons removed that it is very difficult for 
them to find opportunities elsewhere to carry on the work to which they 
have devoted the good part of a lifetime. Plainly the best remedy in 
such cases is prevention; the pressure for a chance to serve the great 
universities is so great that they may and usually do make the tenure 
at first brief and terminable, until a man has approved himself as prob- 
ably one to keep at work so long as he lives. 


Cases often come up in which conscientious and effective teachers 
Problems of have not the reach and breadth expected of members of the 
Promotion. yniversity guild, yet sometimes they have a knowledge of 
specialties so unusual that it is difficult to find anybody who can take 
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their place on any terms. In all the great universities, therefore, the 
question begins to present itself whether there is not a place for perma- 
nent university instructors who never expect to be professors, a class of 
teachers corresponding to the lifelong docents in Germany. Such men 
may perform a kind of service which is essential if the universities are 
to recognize university specialization; or they may do excellent work in 
the beginner’s courses, which grow more and more important as the 
universities recognize their duty of offering first courses in languages, 
sciences, and history. Without such an opportunity, connection with a 
university which will not accept permanent service except from instruc- 
tors of the highest titular grade may be a positive drawback to a young 
man’s success in life; other institutions hesitate to take a man whose 
own institution will not advance him, and eventually he is crowded out 
by some other young man who wants to try his mettle. The appoint- 
ment of the teachers is clearly the great university problem, for men of 
character and learning will not only make themselves felt in the class- 
room, but, under any proper system of university government, as factors 
in the academic organization and development of their university. No 
one except a college president knows the distracting number of people who 
apply for appointment, and the difficulty of really finding out what they 
are able to do, or even what they accomplish after they are appointed. 
Some of the important universities, as Chicago, Columbia, and till very 
recently Yale, have in a way solved the problem by denying, except 
perhaps to a select body of deans, or head professors, any share in the 
discussions on the conditions of entrance or the make-up of the curricu- 
lum of study. The traditional policy of Harvard is otherwise; it trains 
up the young men to share in the deliberations of the Faculty, and to 
feel a responsibility for changes and the advancement of the University ; 
and although this system entails plenty of hard administrative work, 
and takes many wearying afternoons, it brings the teachers face to face 
with the great problems of national education. Hence the necessity for 
great care in making first appointments and a hesitation about putting 
anybody into a position where he may teach, but cannot be a full mem- 
ber of the administrative body. 


Reformers always bear the odium of never going far enough. After 
four years of effort which exhausted the Faculty, much an- 
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noyed the Overseers, and excited the preparatory schools, “Pre-prelim- 
the College adopted a system of entrance requirements which ss 
will be applied for the first time as an alternative at the coming June 
and September examinations. Nobody thinks this system is perfect, and 
some people are sure that in it they can spell out ruin to the intellectual 
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training of American youth; but it is the best and most satisfactory 
system that the Faculty could devise and get through the Board of Over- 
seers. Nevertheless, several suggestions for extension and improvement 
are now coming in, and will probably in due time come up for discussion, 
none of them, however, touching the main features of the system. The 
Harvard Teachers’ Association has interested itself, though without 
taking ground, in a scheme for two preliminary examinations. When 
worked out in detail this scheme would probably mean that whenever a 
boy was able to offer say eight points, he should be entitled to a certifi- 
cate; that in another year he might add say four or six or more points, 
and in a third year might complete his examination. The argument is 
that boys get a subject ready before they have a chance to offer it, and 
hence grow rusty, and must spend time in reviews just before examina- 
tion. The objection would seem to be that it is not a good thing for boys 
to feel that they have finished and put away a subject simply because 
they have passed the Harvard examination in it. The question was 
raised in the debates of the Faculty a few years ago, but never came to 
a serious discussion. Should the teachers interested agree on the subject, 
it is probable that it might be revived, inasmuch as such a change would 
not in any way disturb the proposed balance of prescribed and optional 
subjects. 


Another point upon which the teachers lay weight is that the College 
Teachers’ takes the examination record as it stands, and even in doubtful 
Judgments. cases pays no attention to the teacher’s opinion of a boy’s 
capacity. There is such a thing as luck even in Harvard examinations, 
and a good many boys will make a long drive at the finals a year before 
the teacher thinks they are ready, and if they craw] through they enter col- 
lege. The practice of the Committee on Entrance Examinations is to pluck 
all students having a certain number of conditions and to pass all those hav- 
ing a certain number of safe points ; but between the two there is a small 
class of candidates who are specially considered on the merits of their cases. 
Thus a boy might be refused who came from a good school, and who had 
an excellent preliminary record, but then failed in the year of his last 
examination in nearly everything that he tried ; while a boy with the same 
numerical record, who had had less advantages and was trying the whole 
examination at one time, might be passed, on the ground that one was 
on the rising scale and the other on the declining. In such cases the 
teacher would like to have the committee read what they have said about 
the boy. Some schools, however, think it much to their advantage that 
the College relies on examinations and not in any degree on a school 
record; for teachers are willing to have their success measured by the 
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opinion which the Harvard examiners form of their boys, and are relieved 
to find the judgment agreeing with their own. Parents and school com- 
mittees also understand that no pressure can be applied to the Harvard 
Rhadamanthus, and that their boys must be rated according to their 
merits as shown by the Harvard measuring machine. Nevertheless, there 
seems to be room for recognizing that in some points a teacher’s judgment 
is worth more than the examiners’. It seems to be the impression of 
excellent schoolmasters that the new requirements mean more work than 
the old, and the head of one of the great New England academies thinks 
the outcome is for the preparatory schools to add a year to their course, 
expecting them to carry boys far enough along so that they may graduate 
from college in three years. If the year be a clear addition at the top 
of the school course, then the colleges will not be friendly to a scheme 
which cuts off their time in order to add it to the preparatory period. 
If a fifth year is to be added at the beginning of the secondary school, 
then it may well take up the waste which appears to exist in the school 
life of boys from about ten years old to thirteen ; and thus the important 
object may be reached, namely, that a boy shall be ready to enter a pro- 
fessional school a year earlier than is now usual. 


The University abounds in biographical dictionaries : the Quinquennial 
visibly thickens from lustrum to lustrum; the University poctors ot 
Catalogue is now compressed into 710 pages ; the Law School PhHosophy. 
Association, the Medical School Association, and the Divinity School 
and Dental School publish elaborate special lists of their graduates ; in a 
recent issue of the Graduates’ Magazine was described a pamphlet made 
up of the names of prize winners. Now appears a new and most inter- 
esting document under the modest title: “A Catalogue of the Doctors of 
Philosophy and of Science and of the Masters of Arts and of Science of 
Harvard University who have received their Degrees after Examination, 
1873-1899.” This young Graduate School, in the thirty years that it 
has conferred higher degrees, counts up 213 Doctors of Philosophy, 23 
Doctors of Science, 1054 Masters of Arts, and 11 Masters of Science (of 
whom 157 are also included in the higher degrees), making a total of 
1144 persons who have received graduate degrees. Among the names 
of the Doctors of Philosophy and Doctors of Science are Head-Master 
William Everett, Judge Robert Grant, Senator Lodge, President G. 
Stanley Hall, Mr. Denman Ross, Prof. J. L. Laughlin ; and, of the present 
Harvard teachers, Professors Trowbridge, Shaler, Byerly, Minot, Sanger, 
J. W. White, Channing, Taussig, Wolff, Morgan, Richards, Thaxter, and 
Santayana. The distribution of the Doctors of Philosophy and Science 
is interesting ; a large detachment is engaged in such professional sci- 
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entific work as the direction of State geological surveys and the like ; 
but most of them are college teachers scattered throughout the country 
Among the colleges in which Harvard doctors are now teaching are 
Johns Hopkins, Chicago, Yale, Clark, Marietta, Columbia, Wittenberg, 
McGill, Greer, Bryn Mawr; the State Universities of Wisconsin, Ne- 
braska, Texas, Kansas, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Alabama, Arkansas, 
Montana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Vermont, West Virginia, South 
Dakota; Boston, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Trinity, Dart- 
mouth, Middlebury, Leland Stanford, Atlanta, Roanoke, Victoria, Trinity 
(N. C.), Hobart, Knox, Oberlin, Vassar, Wesleyan, Cornell, Tufts, Syra- 
euse, Brooklyn Polytechnic, Haverford, Cincinnati, Brown, Western 
Reserve, Vanderbilt, Washington (St. Louis), Indianapolis, Toronto, 
Williams, Amherst. When it is remembered that with a few exceptions 
all of these men have had three years’ special training at Harvard, and 
many of them are also Harvard A. B.’s, it will be seen how far the 
University is one of the unifying influences in American education. 
The number of higher degrees is now increasing: in 1879 there were but 
two Ph. D.’s; in 1889, four; in 1899, 23; and at the next Commence- 
ment there will probably be over 30. The little table, reprinted from 
the Graduate School Catalogue, shows the distribution by subjects. The 
largest field is that of Philology (including classics, modern languages, 
and English), in which there have been 77 doctors; next comes natural 
history, with 53; history and political science, with 36; philosophy, 34 ; 
chemistry, 22. To judge from the catalogue, most of the holders of the 
Harvard higher degrees have found that the world wanted them. There 
are few cases among them either of drones or of impracticable men. 
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STUDENT LIFE. 


The putting out of the floats at the rowing clubs is the first real sign 
of the coming of spring and warm weather, and from that time on inter- 
est in outdoor sports increases daily. Most able-bodied men spend a 
good share of each day on the river or Soldier’s Field, or in exuber- 
antly tossing the ball about on one of the scrub nines at Norton’s Field. 
All other interests are overshadowed by the desire to join in some kind 
of outdoor exercise, and to get “full of health” by basking in the sun 
of balmy spring days. The idlers catch the inspiration with the others, 
and forgetting the pool rooms, divide their time between watching the 
Nine and taking the train for Riverside. 

But the “austere, academic influence” still persists, and the more 
sober element of the student body still finds time to take upon itself the 
hundred and one duties which are never wanting. The Crimson never 
forgets to urge this reform or that, and countless student committees go 
plodding about work of more or less significance. Men must eat when 
work is to be done, and the customary dining-hall discussion must come 
up to give the reformers a chance to be useful. Randall Hall is grossly 
maligned one day, and the next an explanation from the authorities puts 
a sudden stop to the controversy. 

One discussion is never over but another springs up to keep the wheels 
of progress going. During the mid-year period the question of the site 
of the Union was hotly argued in the Crimson. The best way to secure 
a representative opinion seemed to be by a blue-book vote. So blue-books 
were posted up about College, and for a whole week men fought over 
the tables at Memorial, and held very informal debates at the clubs. 
1100 men voted in all; and of these, 650, or 60 per cent., voted in 
favor of Quincy St. The Crimson said: “ We must note that under- 
graduates who lead in student life and who best understand its defects 
and needs insist, one and all, that the risk of placing the Union at Quincy 
and Harvard streets is too great and wholly unwarrantable.” Although 
the vote was in a way conclusive, whether it will have any effect on the 
location of the Club still remains to be seen. Even while this discussion 
was at its height, the announcement was made that the Old Bell was to 
be sold by the Corporation. A vehement protest from the undergraduates 
and the Memorial Society followed. Some men were so moved that they 
framed their protests in poetry which they poured into the Crimson 
office. The Crimson again hung up the blue-books. Men again signed 
their names to a petition requesting the Corporation to present the bell 
to the Memorial Society, which in turn should hand it over to the Union. 
The petition, though signed by a vast number of men, was rejected by 
the Corporation, who proposed that the student body raise money and 
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buy the bell if they wanted it. The student body thought that a very 
sordid business, and said so in print. The Corporation held their ground. 
Blue-books were again put out, and $100 was raised for buying the Bell. 

Not content with opposing this act of the Corporation’s, the Memorial 
Society uttered a second protest when the plans for the Memorial Fence 
were given out. The Society objected on the ground that the fence 
which the Corporation had accepted was both unsightly and wholly un- 
suited for memorial tablets. Other much more appropriate plans were 
suggested by Professors Norton and Moore, but the Corporation stood 
by its approval of the first plan. 

So the discussion goes, giving a good-sized company of men no end 
of toil and worry. And these discussions, aside from the debates, the 
theatricals, and athletics, are the only serious interests which appeal to 
men in this season of warm days and fresh outdoor life. Interest in 
debating during the spring term naturally centred about the Yale debate. 
Following the plan established last year in the trials, the judges selected 
a second team to assist the "Varsity speakers in preparing their case. 
These men were M. Seasongood, ’00, A. G. Alley, 01, and H. F. Co- 
chems, 3 L. The two teams debated three times a week and at the end 
of the training period a formal debate was held, at which former ’Varsity 
debaters had an opportunity to offer criticisms. The team was coached 
by A. P. Stone, ’93, with F. W. Dallinger, ’93, assisting. H. A. Yeo- 
mans, (0, won the Coolidge prize for the best all-round work in the trials. 

On March 30 Harvard won the debate in New Haven. The question 
was: “ Resolved, That Porto Rico be included in the customs’ boundary 
of the United States.” E. Mayer, 00, H. A. Yeomans, ’00, and W. 
Morse, ’00, supported the negative of the question for Harvard. M. 
Trowbridge, 02, A. D. Leavitt, 00, and F. Q. Blanchard, Div., com- 
posed the Yale team. The judges were Chief Justice Parker of New 
York, Provost C. C. Harrison of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
Prof. F. Goodnow of Columbia. 

The spring activities of the Class debating clubs were concerned mainly 
with the inter-class series. Teams from the two upper and the two lower 
classes held formal debates on March 29. The Senior team — H. S. 
Bowers, J. Frank, and E. E. Sargeant — defeated the Juniors, — R. 
Bishop, W.S. Heilborn, and D. C. Hirschs and the Sophomores — J. H. 
Holmes, E. H. Letchworth, and E. Bernbaum — won from the Fresh- 
man team, composed of G. Bettman, H. Mann, and H. A. Rich. 

After the debates the winning classes again selected teams to decide 
the Class championship. The question for the final debate must be 
acceptable to the French department, and the best debater will receive 
the Pasteur Medal, offered by Baron Pierre de Coubertin. 

This has undoubtedly been a red-letter year for student theatricals. 
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The Pudding, Pi Eta, and D. U. have each given their traditional spring 
show, and it is worthy of mention that each club has gone far in advance 
of anything seen in Cambridge for the last three years. The D. U. first 
presented an Elizabethan comedy, The Maid in the Mill, by Fletcher 
and Rowley. The presentation was very good, and the play better fitted 
for the modern stage than any other play given by the D. U. The cast 


was as follows: — 
Philippo, King of Spain, 
A. P. Fitch, ’00. 
Otra Te, a Count, W. N. Seaver, ’00. 
Julio, J. W. Gilles, ’02. 
Antonio, his nephew, 
J. H. Holmes, ’02. 
Bellides, a gentleman and head of the 
family so called, 
W. M. Chadbourne, ’00. 
Lisauro, his son, 
C. F. C. Arensberg, ’01. 
Martine, friend to Antonio, 
G. J. Wright, ’00. 
Terzo, kinsman to Bellides, 
E. W. James, ’01. 
Gerasto, friend to Otrante, 
H. G. Schleiter, ’01. 
Moncado, a courtier, 
R. D. Brackett, ’01. 


Vertigo, a French tailor, 
E. E. Sergeant, ’00. 
Franio, a miller, N. F. Hall, ’00. 
Bustofa, his son, J. G. Brackett, ’01. 
Constable, H. G. Schleiter, ’01. 
Ismenia, daughter to Bellides, 
W. C. Arensberg, ’00. 
Aminta, her cousin, R. I. Lee, ’02. 
Florimel, daughter to Julio, and sup- 
posed daughter to Franio, 
H. W. French, ’01. 
Gillian, wife to Franio, 
J. P. Sanborn, ’00. 
Cupid, Frank Macy. 
Lords, gallants, servants, rustic dan- 
cers, nymphs, and shepherds. 
Scene — Toledo and the neighbor- 
ing country. 


The Pi Eta followed with The Campaigners, a light opera, the plot 


of which was founded on the Porto Rican campaign. 


The book was 


written by B. Taylor, ’01, the music by F. C. Gulick, ’00, and J. S. 


Chipman, ’01. 


ranking among the best the Pi Eta has given. 
and the acting for the most part clever. 


Colonel Einnoth, military attaché to 

General Smiles, 7’. Stensland, 2 L. 

X. X. Hennessy, valet to the colonel, 

J. O. Carson, ’02. 

R. H. Dailies, A. S. Hills, ’00. 
Willie Waite, aid to Dailies, 

C. C. Brayton, ’01. 

Major Mauser Bullet (commandant at 

West Point), father of Bessie Bullet, 

B. Taylor, ’01. 

Lieutenant Steel Armor, a cadet in 

love with Bessie Bullet, 
M. J. Tobey, 01. 


The play was fully as good as the Belles of Bellesley, 


The music was bright 
The cast : — 


Mr. Hennerie Pipp, brother to Miss 
Prudence Pipp, G. C. Griffith, ’01. 
Miss Bessie Bullet, partially bent on 
Steel Armor, W. H. Taylor, ’01. 
Miss Dot Remington, a repeater from 
Winchester, J. S. Chipman, ’01. 
Miss Minnie Ball, a rising expansion- 
ist, A. M. Tozzer, ’00. 
Miss Prudence Pipp, Dean of Vassar, 
A. W. Hollis, ’00. 

Soldiers, sailors, students, nurses, 

cadets, ete. 
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The Hasty Pudding Club gave its show, Wytche Hazelle, A Masque 
in two Musical Movements, during the first week in May. The cast: — 


Milde Cavendishe, ye hedde manne of . : : W. S. McCornick, ’00. 
Charitie, hys bouncinge systere . . ° , . £.L. Dudley, ’00. 
Sir Richarde Craufurde, ye exiles j C. N. Prouty, Jr., 00. 
Ladye Hazelle Fairelace, ' ee ean R. F. Bolles, ’ 00. 


Ninon, Hazelle’s ffrenche mayde_ . . : : : H. Tappin, ’00. 


Raymonde Whitcombe Historicus . : ° R. Dexter, ’01. 
Representinge Gayze and Cooke, with a » leanings toward Historie. 
Portentous, ye schulemastere . 2) » « C.M. Brown, ’00. 


Josiah Bludde, ye pyrate ° ° ° ° ° . C.H. Whitney, 01. 
Holdemfaste, ye towne gaolere : ; ° . WN. A. Egbert, 00. 


Happie, ye mayde of all worke : . : J. G. Forbes, ’01. 
Mothere Broomstycke, somethinge of a w veceo ; . G. G. Hubbard, ’00. 
Judge Indictmente ° - «+ H. Lyman, ’01. 


Chiefe Prosekutore of ye a of ye Binsks Artte, in ye Common- 
wealthe of Massachusetts. 
Uneeda Beere, eschewing jobbes . : ‘ ; : W. Edmunds, ’00. 
David, leadinge ye choruss_ . : ; ; , . H. B. Stanton, 00. 
Dorothie, leadinge ye chorusse ; ; ‘ A, E. Harris, ’00. 


Townspeople, Schulechildrene, Wytches, ete. 


Act I. — Allegro Mysterioso. Ye markette place of Salem, ye morninge of 
Maye 4th, 1692. 

Act II. — Vivace Agitato. Scene 1.—Ye Commone of Boston, ye same 
afternoone. Scene 2.— At Keythe’s, hys Theatre, ye same eveninge. Scene 
3. — Inside ye Towne Court House, ye nexte morninge. 

J. H. Holliday, 00, and E. L. Dudley, ’00, wrote the libretto, and 
H. Tappin, ’00, the music. The play was given twice in Cambridge and 
four times in Boston, at the Park Theatre. Both the Pudding and Pi 
Eta shows were brought out under the direction of Mr. James Gilbert. 

On March 22 Sanders Theatre was filled to its doors at the presenta- 
tion of Iphigenie auf Tauris by Mr. Conried’s company of New York. 
The proceeds went to the Germanic Museum fund. The actors were 
“‘ Tphigenie,” Martha Schiffel ; “‘Thoas,’”’ Carl Bender ; “ Pylades,” Eu- 
gen Hohenworth; “ Orest,” Carl Wagner; “ Arkas,”’ August Meyer- 
Eigen. The Pierian Sodality gave the overture to Gliick’s [phigenie 
in Aulis. 

During the second half year the Deutscher Verein gave three short 
farces, — Die Missverstiindnisse, by Von Steigentesch, Hr Muss Tanzen, 
by Paul, and Wichert’s Als Verlobte Empfehlen Sich. The men who 
took part were: W. S. Gierasch, 02, D. Wight, ’02, G. H. Mifflin, ’00, A. 
Sachs, ’01, A. S. Dixey, 02, P. G. Robinson, ’03, F. Watson, ’02, H. J. 
Davenport, ‘00, E. B. Ahlborn, ’02, A. N. Fuller, 02, H. V. Poor, ’01, 
G. O. Carpenter, 02, L. B. Wehle, ’02, and F. W. Peabody, ’03. 
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The custom of holding class dinners in the Sophomore and Junior 
years has proved so agreeable that the Freshman Class also conceived 
the idea of having a dinner. The arguments in favor of the plan were, 
that the Freshman year was the year of all years to have a dinner, when 
men were unacquainted and when a genial gathering would give a class 
some esprit de corps early in its career. So the dinner was held under 
most genial conditions. A reception committee did its best to make 
400 men acquainted, and when the affair was over, if there was any 
Freshman who felt that he could not nod to a dozen of his classmates, 
it was his own fault. The speakers were: Toastmaster, G. Clark; 
Class, R. Derby ; Football, W. G. Nickerson; Crew, J. B. Ayer, Jr. ; 
Baseball, W. Clarkson; Press, A. M. Brown; Debating, J. D. Wil- 
liams. The Junior Class dined at the Vendome on May 2. Following 
were the toasts: Toastmaster, I. W. Kendall; Class, J. W. Hallowell ; 
Track, H. B. Clark; Football, C. D. Daly; Baseball, W. T. Reid; 
Crew, D. D. Evans; Debating, H. B. Kirtland; Press, E. P. Loud ; 
Poem, W. B. Wheelwright ; Ode, W. Stevens. The speakers at the 
Sophomore dinner were: Toastmaster, C. Platt; Track, H. J. Brown; 
Crew, C. H. Schweppe ; Football, C. Sargent; Baseball, E. H. Kendall ; 
Press, P. W. Thomson ; Debating, R. C. Bruce. 

Towards the last of March the Glee Club announced that the Faculty 
had sanctioned the formation of a Harvard triple quartette to tour 
Europe during the coming summer, provided a representative chorus 
could be formed. A committee was appointed to try voices and to con- 
sider the possibilities of the plan. 60 men came out at the trials. The 
committee, —G. L. Osgood, ’66, W. A. Locke, ’69, A. Foote, ’74, G. A. 
Burdett, ’81, W. R. Spalding, ’87, and L. S. Thompson, 92, — decided 
that “ neither sufficient musical nor vocal talent has appeared to warrant 
the formation of such a chorus.” That put an end to the movement. 
It would seem that if the Faculty can sanction such a trip as this abroad, 
it can hardly turn a deaf ear to the perennial request of the Glee Club 
for a Christmas trip. One thing is certain— the Glee Club, in fact all 
the musical clubs are weakening and need a stimulus of some kind to 
put them on their feet again. 

The second international chess match between the universities of Eng- 
land and the United States resulted in a victory for Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, by a score of 43 to 1}. The Harvard members of the team won 
the only points for the Americans. F. G. Hopkins, ’00, won his game 
easily, and C. T. Rice, ’01, in the most brilliant game of the match, 
played to a draw with Tattersall, who was considered the strongest man 
on the English team. The scores :— 
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Unrrep STaTEs. Gaeat Barram. UniTep STaTEs. Great Britain. 
Won. Won. Won. Won. 
Rice (H.) . 4 Tattersall. . 4 Hopkins (H.) 1 Soddy . .0 
Hunt (P.) . 0 Softlaw . .1 Austell (C.) 0 Wiles . .1 
Sewall (C.) . 0 i irre | —- ae 
Cook (Y.) .0 George. . .1 Total 1} Total 44 


The Harvard whist team composed of N. S. Kelly, 2 L., A. J. Halle, 
2 L., M. Hyman, 2 L., and H. H. Fox, ’00, defeated the University 
of Pennsylvania team by a score of 42 to 11. In the match with Yale, 
Harvard also won, — score 47 to 30, —this making the sixth consecu- 
tive victory. Harvard played a straight long suit game and Yale played 
an irregular lead, showing strength in trumps. The Harvard players 
were: A. J. Halle, 2 L., E. D. Fullerton, 2 L., H. H. Fox, ’00, A. R. 
Campbell, 1 L., M. Hyman, 2 L., M. G. Beaman, 1 L., E. S. Foster, 
01, and N. S. Kelly, 2 L. 

Bishop Potter, of New York, will preach the Baccalaureate Sermon 
before the Senior Class, on Sunday, June 17. The Baccalaureate Hymn 
has been written by E. L. Dudley, ’00.— The candidates for the 
degrees of Master of Arts and Master of Science have elected the fol- 
lowing Commencement officers: Marshal, J. A. Macy; committee on 
arrangements, marshal ex-officio and W. W. Lawrence, G. C. L. Riemer, 
P. S. Smith, R. C. Brown. — The graduating class at the Law School 
has elected the following Commencement officers: Marshal, Joseph Pot- 
ter Cotton, Jr., of Newport, R. I.; secretary, Charles Sumner Pierce, of 
Milton. — The following table has been compiled from information 
received by the 1900 Class Secretary concerning the intended occupa- 
tions of Seniors: Architecture 6, army 2, banking 22, business 34, 
chemistry 4, commercial artist 1, coffee planter 1, dentistry 1, engineer- 
ing 27, forestry 1, farming 2, geology 1, Graduate School or studying 9, 
insurance 4, journalism 15, literary work 2, landscape gardening 1, law 
72, manufacturing 24, medicine 39, music 1, mining 2, ministry 9, reli- 
gious work 1, railroading 7, real estate 7, sugar planting 2, teaching 66, 
traveling 3, diplomacy 1, patent examiner 1, undecided 55. — An Anti- 
Imperialistic League has been formed by men in the Law School; C. W. 
Ford, 2 L., is president. — A Democratic Club, to take an active part 
in the coming presidential campaign, has been formed with the following 
officers: Pres., E. L. Logan, 2 L.; vice-pres., E. J. Maroney, 2 L.; 
sec., J. M. Gates, 02; treas., J. R. McVey, 2 L. The following plat- 
form has been adopted: Opposition to imperialism, to the present tariff 
rate, to trusts, and to an increase of the army ; support of free trade for 
Porto Rico, of the reduction of the war tax, of an increase of the navy, 
of civil service reform, and of the gold standard. —A large silver loving- 
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cup was presented to R. C. Ringwalt, 2 L., in recognition of his services 
in coaching the Princeton debate team. 


OFFICERS OF COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 


Hasty Pudding Club for the second half-year: Pres. W. A. M. Bur- 
den, 00; vice-pres., A. N. Rice, ’00; sec., I. W. Kendall, ’01 ; treas., H. 
Blythe, ’01; lib., W. Morrow, ’00; Kp., J. H. Holliday, 00; chor., H. 
Tappin, ’00.— The O. K. has these officers: Pres., F. E. Bissell; sec., 
H. B. Stanton; treas., J. H. Holliday; lib, A. G. Fuller. — Signet : 
Pres., J. G. Forbes, 01; sec., W. Stevens, ’01 ; treas., J. R. Locke, ’01 ; 
lib., C. M. Clark, 01. These men have been elected: S. Cunningham, 
Jr., W. B. Wheelwright, Jr., M. Bartlett ; honoraries, Henri de Régnier, 
and R. B. Merriman, ’96. — Glee Club: Pres., B. Taylor, ’01 ; vice-pres., 
H. C. Hawkins, 01; sec., H. H. Murdock, ’01; leader, W. F. Dilling- 
ham, ’02. — Deutscher Verein: Pres., H. V. Poor, 01; vice-pres., E. B. 
Ahlborn, ’02 ; sec., L. G. Brooks, ’02; treas., A. S. Dixey, ’02; faculty 
member of executive committee, Prof. Schilling; literary committee, A. 
Sachs, ’01, and F. Watson, 02. — Engineering Society : Faculty adviser, 
Prof. I. N. Hollis; pres. H. S. Whiton, ’01; sec., P. F. Brown, 01; 
grad. sec., Prof. L. J. Johnson; treas., S. M. Klein, ’02. — Boylston 
Chemical Club: Pres., W. G. Waitt, 00; vice-pres., F. C. Ware, ’01; 
sec., C. B. Hersey, 00; treas., S. K. Singer, ’01.— Chess Club: Pres., 
C. T. Rice, ’01 ; vice-pres., A. C. White, ’02 ; treas., F. G. Hopkins, ’00 ; 
sec., W. G. Clerk, 01; fifth member of exec. com., C. F. C. Arensberg, 
01. — Banjo Club: Pres., N. B. Vanderhoof, ’01; sec., Paul F. Brown, 
01; leader, George S. Morse, ’01.— Harvard Dining Association : Col- 
lege and Scientific School, W. Catchings, 01, G. P. Milne, ’01, and H. B. 
Clark, ’01; Graduate School, J. M. Boutwell, 2 G.; Divinity School, G. 
H. Reed, 1 Dv. ; Law School, J. T. Pugh, 2 L. — Crimson for the second 
half-year: Pres., J. N. Trainer, Jr., 00; managing editor, E. P. Loud, 
01; assistant managing editor, R. S. Greene, 01; sec., L. B. Wehle, 
02; business manager, E. Spalding, ’00.— Lampoon: Pres., W. B. 
Wheelwright, ’01; sec., E. Pettus, 01. — Advocate: Pres., W. Stevens, 
01; sec., C. M. Clark, ’01.— The Law Review has elected E. H. 
Thurston, 98, Editor-in-chief, and the following editors: J. K. Clark, 
Yale, ’99, M. Donald, 99, H. W. Dunn, Colby, ’96, from the first year 
class; and W. H. Hitchcock, Amherst, 98, L. H. Kohlman, Tulane 
Univ., 98, and L. P. Marvin, ’99, from the second year class. — These 
men from 1901 have been elected to the Memorial Society: H. B. 
Clark, C. D. Daly, F. R. Du Bois, J. G. Forbes, W. Greene, I. W. 
Kendall, B. B. Lee, E. P. Loud, H. H. Murdock, C. F. Shaw, W. B. 


Wheelwright, J. Lawrence, Jr. 
F. E. Bissell, 00. 
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RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 


At the meeting of the Associates on Oct. 18, 1899, the reports of the 
President and Dean were read, and the report of the Chairman of the 
Academic Board was presented in proof. In her report the President 
says : — 

“From a material point of view there has been no striking advance in the 
affairs of Radcliffe during the year. The largest accession has been the bequest 
of 330,000 from Mr. Edward Austin, who included Radcliffe College among 
the educational institutions remembered in his will. The interest of this sum 
is intended for scholarships ; but a certain latitude is allowed in its distribu- 
tion, since not only needy and meritorious scholars, but teachers also, are men- 
tioned under the terms of the legacy. In the present year we come into posses- 
sion of a portion of this interest, enough to pay for two or three scholarships. 
. . . I must not omit to mention in closing that, by reason of her marriage, we 
have this year lost the services of Miss Wallace, now Mrs. William G. Soule, 
who has been at the head of our gymnastic work since it was introduced at 
Radcliffe. Her qualities as a teacher are above praise. Her patience under 
great difficulties, arising from our insufficient provision for her department, 
enabled us to maintain a high order of gymnastic exercises until the fine build- 
ing which we now enjoy came into our possession. We have already engaged 
an admirable teacher as her successor, Miss Elizabeth A. Wright, from the 
Boston Normal School of Gymnastics ; but we shall always remember Miss 
Wallace as the person who first showed our students the importance of physical 
culture, and awakened their enthusiasm for it.” 


The Dean in her report says : — 


‘¢In the Report of the Society for the Collegiate Instruction of Women, for 
the year 1888-89, a table was given, showing the increase in the number of 
students and in the income from tuition fees during the first ten years of the 
Society’s existence. At the close of the second ten years, it will be interesting 
to reprint this table, bringing it down to date, —a record to give us satisfac- 
tion in the past, and hope in the future. 


No. of Students. Tuition Fees. No. of Students. Tuition Fees. 
1879-80 25 $3,725.00 1889-90 142 $20,018.32 
1880-81 47 4,786.25 1890-91 174 25,035.00 
1881-82 38 5,017.50 1891-92 241 34,010.00 
1882-83 41 3,899.38 1892-93 263 37,240.00 
1883-84 49 5,581.25 1893-94 255 42,845.00 
1884-85 55 7,193.75 1894-95 284 49,626.83 
1885-86 73 9,661.25 1895-96 358 58,272.34 
1886-87 90 12,113.75 1896-97 370 63,219.45 
1887-88 103 13,475.00 1897-98 424 71,799.00 


1888-89 115 15,460.69 1898-99 421 72,847.90 ” 
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The Report shows that the income from tuition fees for "98-99 was 
$72,847.90, and that there were spent for salaries, printing, repairs, and 
general expenses $83,361.99, the excess of expenses over receipts being 
met by interest on the endowment. 

The Treasurer’s report is of interest, as it shows the increasing sums 
of money with which Radcliffe has to deal. 

Since September, the number of volumes in the Library has increased 
rather more quickly than usual, and now exceeds 15,000, which it was 
thought would be the limit reached during the present College year. 
Beside other gifts of books, a very acceptable and interesting gift has 
been received, from Mr. and Mrs. Wendell T. Bush, of works relating to 
Italian and Greek art. The Library has lately received an interesting 
portrait of Bessie Hincks, whose father, six years ago, left a legacy of 
$5,000 in her memory, the income to be used in buying books in English 
literature for the Library. 

Miss Wright reports as follows: ‘“‘ The students have shown their appre- 
ciation of the new Gymnasium by their attendance and faithful, enthusi- 
astic work. The number registered for regular gymnasium classes has 
been 214, or over 54 per cent. of the total number in College. This is an 
encouraging proportion when the conditions of Radcliffe in regard to 
special students are taken into consideration. The aim of the work has 
been both hygienic and educational. It has had in view the correction 
of those physical faults induced by student life, which are injurious to 
health and good posture, together with the nerve training involved in 
properly codrdinated movements, quick reaction time, and improved 
muscular sense. Three competitive Gymnastic Meets were held under 
the auspices of the Athletic Association, on Jan. 18, March 17, and May 
10. At the last meeting the Class championship in gymnastics was won 
by 1900. Five Basket Ball teams, organized at the beginning of the 
season, have practiced regularly throughout the winter. The inter-class 
games were won by 1902. At a mass meeting of the students held in 
October, it was decided that an attempt should be made to use the Swim- 
ming Pool for several weeks of the spring term. The College generously 
consented to complete the necessary plumbing and wood-work in the base- 
ment, and the students assumed the running expenses for ten weeks, 
together with the establishment of a fund for future use. The Pool was 
opened on April 10, and is at present in use four days a week, with an 
average attendance of 37 students eachday. The numbers are, however, 
on the increase, and the remaining weeks of the year will undoubtedly 
show a much larger average. Instruction in swimming is given for 5} 
hours of each day, with satisfactory results. Although the Pool is in 
some sense a luxury, yet the value of swimming, both as an exercise for 
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its own sake, and for its practical application, cannot be overestimated ; 
and it is to be hoped that this important feature of the physical educa- 
tion curriculum may be continued from year to year.” 

During the year 99-00, 48 graduate students have been registered at 
Radcliffe; 5 of these are candidates for the A. B. degree, and 10 for the 
A. M. degree; one is fulfilling the requirement for the Ph. D. degree. 
There are this year two candidates for second-year honors in Classics, one 
for second-year honors in Mathematics, two for final honors in Classics, 
one for honors in Romance Languages and Literatures, and two for honors 
in Philosophy. 

During the session of the Harvard Summer School, the rooms of Fay 
House will be open every day for the use of the women students, and 
the person in charge of the office will give them whatever information 
and assistance she can. It is probable that several of the Radcliffe gradu- 
ates will give instruction in English to the Cubans who are to be in Cam- 
bridge during the summer. 

Katharine Searle, 96-00, is to teach next year at Miss Haynes’s School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. — On Feb. 12, Winifred Whittemore, ‘97-99, mar- 
ried Arthur P. Teele. — On April 26, Sarah McKean Folsom, *90-93, 
married Dr. Claés J. Enebuske. — An operetta, called A Copper Com- 
plication, was performed by Radcliffe students in Brattle Hall, May 1. 


ALUMNAE. 


On the last Tuesday of January, February, and March, special social 
meetings of the Alumnae Association were held in the parlor of Fay 
House, at which the classes of ’99, ’95, and ’97 acted as hostesses. 
Owing to the fact that these gatherings proved most successful in bringing 
together the members of the earlier and most recent classes, the special 
business meeting, which is commonly held in the spring, was omitted. — 
On April 26, the Harvard Annex Club, an extension of the old Appian 
Way Club, which includes all the graduates of the Harvard Annex, met 
by invitation at the house of Mrs. Carret, in Cambridge. At this meeting, 
it was proposed to enlarge the membership by inviting the special stu- 
dents of the Harvard Annex from ’79 to ’86 (the years during which 
the classes met at 6 Appian Way) to join this organization. — Sarah E. 
Chandler, ’98, is teaching at Chestnut Hill Academy, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Lillian M. Wing, ’98, at the English High School, Cambridge; Bessie 
R. Hooker, ’97, is to teach next year at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; Mary Bacon, ’00, at St. John Baptist School, New York, N. Y.; 
Alice B. Bacon, graduate student, 98-00, and Lucy K. Fuller, ’00, at 
Miss Haynes’s School, Philadelphia, Pa.; Anna H. Prescott, 00, at the 
Stillman High School, Plainfield, N. J.; Ellen I. Tryon, ’00, at Abbot 
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Academy, Andover. — Ida P. Clough, ’96, has been awarded the Latin 
Fellowship at Bryn Mawr College for ’00-01.— Lida Shaw King, ’97- 
98, has been awarded the Agnes Hoppin Fellowship, for the study of 
Greek archaeology at the American school at Athens. 

Mary Coes, ’87. 


DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, AND SCIENTIFIC ESTABLISHMENTS. 


RECENT ACCESSIONS OF THE FOGG MUSEUM. 


Notwithstanding the limited resources as yet available for the purchase 
of works of art such as are most desirable, the collections of the Fogg 
Museum continue to grow. Since Sept. 1, 1562 photographs have been 
added, upwards of a thousand of which are of classical subjects published 
by the German Institute. The other classes of subjects represented are: 
the pediment sculptures of Aegina at Munich, Ancient sculpture and 
sculpture of the Renaissance in the Berlin Museum, the Jacobsen col- 
lection of Copenhagen, and English and Italian architecture and sculp- 
ture. To the collection of slides 400 additions have been made. The 
accessions to the Print collections since September comprise Diirer’s 
“ Passion”’ on copper (16 prints), and the following etchings of Turner’s 
Liber Studiorum: The Isis, Flint Castle, London from Greenwich, 
Crowhurst, the so-called Premium Landscape, Ben Arthur, Stork and 
Aqueduct, Windmill and Lock, Inverary Pier, Spenser’s Fairy Queen, 
the Mildway Sea Piece, Dumblain Abbey, Aesacus and Hesperie, and 
East Gate, Winchelsea. ‘These etchings are very rare, and none have 
been offered in the London market before since 1891. Many of them 
now fetch from 10 to 15 guineas each. The Gray collection has had for 
some time a complete set of the published plates of the Liber Studiorwm 
in the finished state, including many fine impressions ; but we have not 
before had any of the etchings. To the collection of original works de- 
posited in the Museum by Mr. E. W. Forbes, ’95, has just been added a 
colossal Amazon head in red marble, which appears to be of late Greek 
workmanship. This beautiful head will shortly be set up in the lower 
hall. 

Charles H. Moore, h ’90. 


THE LIBRARY. 


In the course of the present academic year the Library loses the ser- 
vices of two valuable assistants, Mr. C. W. Ayer, who became librarian of 
the Brockton Public Library, Oct. 1, 1899, and Mr. N. D. C. Hodges, 
°74, who has been elected librarian of the Cincinnati Public Library and 
took charge there May 1. Both gentlemen have been engaged in shelf 
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classification, arranging some of the new departments of the Library that 
have been put in order since the remodeling of Gore Hall made it possi- 
ble to take up work of this kind again. The classes which they have 
dealt with number over 52,000 volumes. The reclassification of subjects 
not yet taken up, bibliography, law, medicine, theology, ecclesiastical his- 
tory, and the Oriental literatures and histories, must henceforth go on 
much more slowly on account of lack of space. 

Of the gifts lately received two stand out as of special value, — the be- 
quest of the library of Edward Ray Thompson, of Troy, N. Y., and the 
gift of the great collection of Count Riant relating to the history of Tur- 
key and the Crusades. 

Mr. Thompson’s library, numbering nearly 2000 volumes, is mainly 
composed of English literature in the best editions, all the books being 
in excellent condition and many in beautiful and expensive bindings. 
The collection also contains a fair amount of French literature, includ- 
ing not a few finely illustrated and beautifully printed books. Among 
the English illustrated books are many by Hugh Thomson, the English 
artist. 

The library of Count Riant comes to us mainly as the gift of Mr. 
J. R. Coolidge, 2 ’54, of Boston, and his son, Asst. Prof. A. C. Coolidge, 
87. Count Paul Riant, who died in 1888 at the age of 52, was the 
foremost student in Europe of the history of the Latin East, and was the 
founder (in 1875) of the Société de l’Orient Latin, as well as the editor 
and director of its publications. Indeed, so essential was his financial 
support that the Society could not be continued after his death. In 
earlier years his attention had also been given to Scandinavian subjects, 
and the Scandinavian portion of his library, the first to be sold, was 
bought by Yale University. The remaining portion (much the larger of 
the two) relates mainly to the Latin East, that is, to the history of the 
Crusades, of the Military Orders, of the Byzantine and Ottoman Em- 
pires, and to such cognate subjects as early travels in Palestine and the 
Levant, the worship of relics and of the Virgin and saints, the numis- 
matics of the East, and the history of the religious orders, while it also 
includes very many valuable works on local and church history, litera- 
ture and bibliography. The printed catalogue extends to 600 pages and 
probably enumerates over 10,000 volumes. Just how many volumes will 
come to the Library from this great collection it is impossible at present 
to say, for all the books which would prove to be duplicates of what the 
Library already has will be retained in Paris to be sold there, but over 
6300 volumes and pamphlets have already been received, and one more 
shipment is still tocome. With the possible exception of the Ebeling 
library of American history, received in 1818 from Israel Thorndike, 
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this is the most valuable gift of books which the library has ever 
received. 

It is surprising, however, how frequently the opportunities of securing 
notable and extensive collections of special value occur, if only the Li- 
brary had the means of profiting by them. At the present time two 
extraordinary collections, one of Arabic MSS., the other of Slavic mate- 
rial, are for sale, the acquisition of which would make this library won- 
derfully rich in those directions. The Arabic MSS., over 800 in number, 
were collected by Count von Landberg during 25 years of search and 
study, and the collection, valued at 80,000 marks, is thought to be sec- 
ond only to the great collections of Berlin, London, and Leyden. The 
Slavic library is that of Prof. Kunick, of St. Petersburg, a learned histo- 
rian and philologist, a prolific writer for 60 years, a man of wealth and 
long in the service of the government, so that his library is doubtless one 
of the largest and completest in existence in Slavic philology and history. 

From Mr. T. K. Lothrop, ’49, of Boston, the library has received an 
interesting and remarkably complete collection of the Oxford Newdigate 
Prize Poems. From 1822 to 1899 the roll is complete with one exception, 
R. C. Sewell’s poem, in 1825, and all but two are the contemporary first 
editions. A collected reprint issued in 1828 makes the series entirely 
complete back to 1806, when the prize was founded. Among the prize- 
winners are H. H. Milman, 1812, Roundell Palmer, 1832, Faber, 1836, 
Stanley, 1837, Ruskin, 1839, J. C. Shairp, 1842, Matthew Arnold, 
1843, Edwin Arnold, 1852, Symonds, 1860, Mallock, 1871, Oscar 
Wilde, 1878. 

Shortly after the death of the Rev. Samuel May, of Leicester, who had 
been Secretary of the Class of 1829 ever since graduation, the Record- 
book of the Class was deposited in the Library with the consent of the 
two surviving members of the Class, Dr. E. L. Cunningham, of Newport, 
and C. S. Storrow, of Boston. The Record-book is a great folio volume 
in which the Secretary has kept a careful and loving account of all Class 
meetings and doings for 70 years, and has brought together a great 
amount of interesting information concerning all the members of the 
Class, the class of Holmes, J. F. Clarke, Judge Bigelow, Judge Curtis, 
Benjamin Peirce, S. F. Smith, and others. A mass of loose papers and 
clippings which came with the book have been arranged and mounted 
by Mrs. Eben Dale, of Boston, and Mr. Storrow has provided substan- 
tial leather cases to protect both book and papers and insure their 
preservation. 

Toward the end of February the Librarian sent out to all officers of 
the University a circular requesting each officer of the University to 
keep during the month of March, 1900, a careful journal of his daily 
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doings, recording faithfully, and in as much detail as he can, all that goes 
on from day to day, including his College work, his professional inter- 
ests, his family relations, his amusements, in fact all the elements of his 
life. ‘‘ Let him,” says the circular, “ imagine that he is writing without 
reserve to some friend at a distance who has been long absent from 
Cambridge, and who has lost touch with the ordinary current of life 
here, but retains an interest in it all, and let the writer try to call up for 
his friend’s benefit, in detail and as vividly as possible, a picture of what 
is taking place.” The following outline of subjects was suggested as an 
indication of the field that should if possible be covered : 

A. Work connected with University Duties. 1. Preparation for 
class work. 2. Class appointments, with comments on any characteristic 
or notable items. 3. Lectures or addresses to students, not included 
under regular appointments. 4. Faculty and departmental meetings and 
committee work. 5. Administration work. 6. Individual relations 
with students. 

B. Professional Work. 1. Professional studies, not immediately 
connected with teaching. 2. Literary work, preparation of books, arti- 
cles, reviews, etc. 3. Correspondence growing out of professional work. 
4, Lectures, meetings, etc., not directly connected with the University. 

C. Personal Occupations. 1. Domestic occupations. 2. Social rela- 
tions, entertainments, etc. 

“A writer is of course at liberty to give, if he chooses,a more compre- 
hensive account of undertakings in which he is, or has been, engaged. 
A brief account of his ordinary occupations and course of life during the 
summer would in all cases be a desirable addition.” 

The journals when finished are to be placed separately in stout envel- 
opes, and sealed by the writers. They will be deposited in a zinc-lined 
chest, soldered up and securely fastened. The chest is to remain abso- 
lutely closed until the year 1925; and no general use of the records will 
be permitted earlier than 1960. Between 1925 and 1960, however, any 
individual record may be opened and used if the writer has died and his 
family or literary executors wish the material for biographical purposes. 
All other records are to remain intact and unopened until the year 1960. 
It is proposed to add to the written narratives a comprehensive collection 
of photographs of places, buildings, and rooms. 

It is too soon to say just how many journals will be finally received, 
but at least 50 or 60 can be counted on and the number may exceed this. 
The Camera Club has undertaken to photograph places and buildings 
which are sure to change or to disappear in a few years, and has offered 
a medal for the best collection of photographs contributed to the deposit, 
paying special attention to the topographical qualities which give them 
value as historical records. 
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The Library has recently had one painful experience, the mutilation 
of a number of its books for the sake of obtaining the old engraved book- 
plates pasted on the inside of the front cover, a kind of theft from which 
it has never suffered before. Dr. Charles E. Cameron, of Boston, for- 
merly of Montreal, a physician and a graduate of McGill University, 
through whose hands it was discovered that at least 125 of these plates 
have passed, was arrested on March 15 in Boston and was held in $1500 
bail. His case will come before the grand jury in June. Dr. Cameron 
had been introduced to the Librarian by an officer of the College, and 
had been allowed access to the book-stack on one occasion — to consult 
some books on Canadian history. 

The Harvard book-plates which are sought and valued by collectors 
are mainly those which were engraved by N. Hurd in 1764, just after 
the destruction of the Library by fire in that year. Hurd was the earliest 
engraver of book-plates in America, and the plates which he engraved 
for the Harvard Library were for the books received from John Han- 
cock, from Thomas Hollis, and from other donors. The “ Hancock ” 
plate was cut over, at least twice. In 1800 it was inscribed with the 
name of “ Shapleigh,” and in 1818 with the name of “ Thorndike.” The 
“Hollis” plate has remained unchanged, but the third plate, which at 
first read “‘ The Gift of,” was soon changed to “ Ex Dono,” and later 
was still further modified in its design. As several of these plates were 
printed in red as well as in black, and as the Hancock plate in its several 
states was printed in blank without the name of a donor, a considerable 
variety is produced which unfortunately has a fascination for the col- 
lector. To add to the interest, Abel Bowen cut a new plate in 1823 for 
the Eliot gift, a plate which is a faithful copy of that by Hurd. Bowen’s 
plate twice experienced a transformation, being adapted to the Breed 
bequest in 1825 and later to the Shapleigh fund. A plate of an entirely 
different design, with an august assembly of the gods surrounding the 
College seal, was designed in 1845, and was used for about 15 years. In 
1860, the number of different funds having increased and several large 
gifts having been received, the expense of an engraved plate, it is pre- 
sumed, became burdensome, and a relief-plate (woodcut) was made of 
the same general design as the early plates. This could be printed in an 
ordinary press and during some 20 years appeared with a great variety 
of inscriptions. Being of inferior workmanship, however, and copies 
being obtainable for the asking, it presents no special attraction to the 
collector. Since about 1885 a much simpler bookplate, bearing simply 
the seal of the College and a printed inscription, has been employed. I 
should like to see a plate in use with more pretension to beauty, and this 
may some time come to pass. For special collections we already have 
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three very beautiful plates, one by E. D. French, for the Child Memorial 
Library, another for the books of the Thompson bequest, provided by 
the brother and executor of the former owner of the books, and a third 
for the Riant collection, given by Prof. Coolidge. The last two plates 
were designed and etched by E. H. Garrett, of Boston. 

William C. Lane, ’81. 


MUSIC. 


Next year more courses than ever before will be offered in this Divi- 
sion: Music 1, Harmony, Music 2, Advanced Harmony and Counter- 
point, Music 3, History of Music, Music 4, Musical Form, Music 5, 
Canon and Fugue, Music 6, Free Composition, and Music 7, Instrumen- 
tation, which has been expanded into a full course. In this list the 
courses not recently given are Music 4 and Music 7. In Music 4 the 
principles of musical form such as the sonata form, the various rondo 
forms, etc., will be explained and examples illustrating these principles 
will be played in the lecture room by the instructor. Music 7, Instru- 
mentation, will treat of the characteristics of the various instruments of 
the modern orchestra, singly and in combination, and examples will be ren- 
dered from the works of standard composers. In connection with this 
course it is proposed to raise a fund so that orchestral players may be 
engaged to bring their instruments into the lecture room and actually 
show the students the range, the registers, the special tone-color, and the 
most effective uses of the different instruments. For this purpose about 
seventy-five dollars has been subscribed already and it is hoped that all 
graduates interested in the growth of music at Harvard will contribute 
to this end. Subscriptions are also solicited for the purchase of books 
and scores for the working library in the lecture room. It is very im- 
portant that the students in connection with their class-room work should 
be able to consult freely the standard works of musical literature. 
Through the kindness of the olian Company of New York an orches- 
trelle has been placed in the lecture room, and has been found extremely 
useful in the History of Music in rendering examples from orchestral 
scores. W. R. Spalding, ’87, has been appointed instructor in Music. 

J. K. Paine, h ’69. 


JEFFERSON PHYSICAL LABORATORY. 


The remarkable development of the practical employment of electrical 
phenomena has put physical laboratories at a certain disadvantage ; for 
the electrical engineer and the assistants in the great electrical companies 
have it in their power to experiment with electrical currents of far greater 
strength than it is possible to obtain in a university laboratory. While 
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the college professor might perhaps employ a hundred horse-power and 
its equivalent in electrical energy, the electrical engineer has at his com- 
mand many thousand horse-power. He can study the effect of tremen- 
dous currents in breaking up chemical compounds and in forming new 
compounds. He can investigate the phenomena of electromagnetism on 
a great scale. There is, however, one field in which the college professor 
can enter the electrical field on more than equal terms as regards practi- 
eal resources with the electrical engineer. This field is that of great 
electromotive force, and I, therefore, thinking that it is important at this 
stage of the development of electricity to take advantage of the many 
practical improvements in dynamos and electrical circuits for the further- 
ance of the study of electrical pressure, have had installed in the Labora- 
tory the most powerful apparatus for this purpose in the world. 

The plant consists of 20,000 storage cells giving 40,000 volts or elec- 
trical units of pressure; and this can be augmented to 3,000,000 volts. 
In the construction of this powerful plant it was found that this limit of 
3,000,000 of volts could not be exceeded as long as the apparatus is situ- 
ated in a building, for the inductive action of the walls and the floors is 
so great that a serious loss results. In order to obtain the full effect of 
3,000,000 volts the apparatus should be placed in the centre of Holmes 
field and should be raised at least thirty feet from the ground. This 
great electrical plant opens a wide field of scientific inquiry. It enables 
one to study by spectrum analysis the effect of intense heat on gases and 
the vapor of metals; for by means of this battery one can produce the 
highest degree of instantaneous temperature yet attained. I am at pre- 
sent investigating the spectrum of hydrogen in the hope of obtaining some 
clue to the conditions of temperature in the stars. The plant also fur- 
nishes the ideal method of producing the X rays. A Crookes can be 
made to glow with a perfectly steady light giving out the X rays with 
intense brilliancy and affording strong contrasts which have long been 
desired. For surgical purposes a steady source of these rays is of the 
utmost importance. All of the methods in present use produce the rays 
by a more or less fluctuating process, whereas the method I have adopted 
is by the use of a steady current of electricity from a battery constantly 
in one direction. This current can be regulated to any desired degree. 
This result has never been accomplished before. 

The interesting fact that a steady current at 40,000 units of pressure 
or volts is so efficient in producing the X rays leads me to believe that a 
plant similar to the one in the Jefferson Physical Laboratory, but of 
much smaller dimensions — having the same number of cells but smaller 
ones — may be a desirable adjunct to a great hospital. 


John Trowbridge, s ’65. 
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PHILLIPS BROOKS HOUSE. 


The last number of the Graduates’ Magazine reported the dedica- 
tion of Phillips Brooks House on Jan. 23. Since that time the furnish- 
ing of the House has been in large part completed, the assignment of 
rooms made, and the uses of the House have multiplied until one is led 
to wonder how we have lived without some such centre of our religious, 
philanthropic, and social life. 

It may be well to indicate what the purposes are which the House was 
built to serve. It has been conceived by some to be a new club-house 
for the use of students. At the time the Harvard Union was origi- 
nally planned, it was proposed that the subscription for Phillips Brooks 
House be turned over to that enterprise as one which Phillips Brooks 
would have welcomed. Lately, it has been suggested that a pleasant 
picture of the use of the “ Brooks Parlor” would be that of a group of 
students, lounging round the fire with their pipes, listening to the cordial 
talk of Phillips Brooks. The House, however, was not planned to be a 
club-house. The intentions of its givers, the arrangement of its rooms, 
and their varied use by many different organizations make such a change 
in its purpose impracticable. The need of a University Club is, more- 
over, soon to be much more adequately met by the establishment of the 
Harvard Union, and meetings of student sociability — beer - nights, 
smoke-talks, and many other pleasant incidents of College life — will 
undoubtedly find their place in that delightful home. In fact, the use- 
fulness both of the new Union and of Phillips Brooks House is likely 
in large part to depend on finding for the latter a place in University 
life quite distinct from that of a social club. It would be a mistake to 
allow the two to become rivals. 

The place of Brooks House is indicated by the relation of the House 
to religion. The original appeal for such a building was made by the 
Board of University Preachers, of which Phillips Brooks was then one. 
The House, they said, “would represent one more step in the compre- 
hensive plan of religious work, of which the establishment of the Board 
of Preachers was the first step.” It should be “a centre for the higher 
interests of College life.” It was commended to “those friends of the 
College who have at heart the moral and religious welfare of these 
young men.” Thus, the Phillips Brooks House was designed to be what 
is sometimes called by the churches a “ Parish House,” where all sorts of 
enterprises, social, philanthropic, and personal, should go on in the name 
of a comprehensive and rational religious life. The second and third 
floors were expressly designed for the work of various religious societies ; 
a part of the first floor was assigned to the charities directed by our stu- 
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dents ; and the “ Brooks Parlor ” was arranged as a dignified centre for 
receptions and meetings. The House has the character of a social lab- 
oratory rather than of a social club. The tablet which is to stand in its 
vestibule will accurately describe its purpose : — 
THIS HOUSE IS DEDICATED TO 
PIETY, CHARITY, HOSPITALITY, 
IN GRATEFUL MEMORY OF 
PHILLIPS BROOKS. 

It is interesting to see how many opportunities adapted to such a 
house appear when provision is made for them. Besides the regular 
meetings of the religious societies and of College organizations of various 
kinds, many uses for the House have already been found which make new 
incidents in our social history. A few of these uses may be mentioned. 

One of the most embarrassing problems of student life has come from 
the lack of any suitable place to receive friends in their visits to the 
University. The rooms of students, the hallways of dormitories, and 
the corners of streets have been hitherto the only meeting places with 
parents and friends. The “ Brooks Parlor” is now open every after- 
noon, a lady’s maid is in attendance, toilet-rooms are provided both for 
ladies and for men; and every care is taken for decorous and pru- 
dent hospitality. The arrangement has been immediately proved of 
advantage, from 20 to 120 guests occupying the room each afternoon. 
Another need of the University was the provision of convenient quarters 
for the considerable number of students who come each day from a dis- 
tance, and, having no College room, are forced to spend their leisure 
time in lecture rooms, the rooms of friends, or the overcrowded read- 
ing room of the Library. A “Study” has accordingly been arranged 
on the ground-floor of Phillips Brooks House, with conveniences for 
reading and writing and a small collection of books. This is open every 
day and evening. Another general use of the House has been under- 
taken by wives of members of the Faculty, who have begun in the 
“ Brooks Parlor” a new extension of College hospitality. Each Friday 
afternoon they have received informally the students and officers of the 
University, and these “ Faculty Teas” have been to many persons, 
young and old, an agreeable and humanizing incident. Among other 
meetings appropriately held in the House have been: A reception to the 
Premier of Canada by the members of the Canadian Club and their 
wives; a reception to Dr. Hirsch, of Chicago, by the Semitic Confer- 
ence; the second series of the William Belden Noble Lectures, deliv- 
ered by Prof. G. H. Palmer, a series for the first time meeting the 
intentions of the Trust, that these lectures should be given in Phillips 
Brooks House ; a general meeting in the interest of the religious life, 
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arranged by representatives of the various Religious Societies and 
addressed by the Rev. Dr. Rainsford, of New York ; a reception to the 
Albany Library School, given by the Librarian of the University ; 
a reception given to the Classical Club by one of its members; an after- 
noon-tea offered by the Faculty of the Divinity School to delegates of 
the “ Religious Congress” during its sessions in Boston; a conference 
and reception of students concerned with various forms of charity, under 
the direction of the Students’ Volunteer Committee ; and two very inter- 
esting conferences of students concerning the management of Boys’ 
Clubs among the poor. These illustrations may be sufficient to indicate 
the place which the House is likely more and more to fill, as a quiet and 
beautiful home ; or, as it was called by one of its most generous givers, 
“a hearthstone for the University.’ 


APPROXIMATE USE OF THE PHILLIPS BROOKS HOUSE DURING MARCH, 1900. 


























. AVERAGE ToTAL 
MEETINGS. | Arrenpance. | ATTENDANCE. 
Brooks Parlor, opendaily . ......+4. 15 days 31 465 
Study, open daily eats See 3 bee 15 405 
Y. M. C. A. Reading Room, open ‘daily. i; Us ms 50 5 
Y. M. C. A.: Bible Classes 9 14 131 
Y. M. C. A.: Devotional Service . 4 30 122 
St. Paul’s Society : Evening Prayers 12 8 108 
St. Paul’s Society: Devotional Service . 4 22 88 
Catholic Club . . . 2 51 103 
Religious Union . = 3 2 18 37 
Student Volunteer Committee : office- hours ‘ 3 
Harvard Fp. mag Society . 1 60 60 
Ladies’ Faculty Teas . 5 105 525 
Canadian Club 3 1 69 69 
Noble Lectures . 4 267 1070 
Camera Club. . 1 18 18 
Exeter Club . 1 25 25 
Semitic Conference 1 7 70 
Memorial Society ; 1 20 20 
Administrative Committee . 2 : 5 10 
Conference on Boys’ Clubs . | 2 28 57 
Qe a — a 

Wee Gos ke 6 Sw ee ee 4 55 45 2513 
Daily use of House. . . 2. - - + © © © © 27 days. 175 4733 








Francis G. Peabody, ’69. 





PROFESSOR ROYCE HONORED. 


On April 4, Aberdeen University, at its graduation ceremony, con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor of Laws on Prof. Josiah Royce, of Harvard, 
who had recently completed the second series of Gifford Lectures before 
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that University. Prof. Dove Wilson, in presenting Professor Royce as 
a candidate in absentia, said, as reported by the Aberdeen Free Press of 
April 5: “I have again to submit the name of one who unfortunately is 
also unable to be present to-day, a name who, in the opinion of the Sen- 
atus, is worthy of the degree of Doctor of Laws, that of Professor 
Josiah Royce, Professor of the History of Philosophy in Harvard. It is 
pleasant to think that, amidst the somewhat discordant opinions that are 
expressed by one nation and another, there is one set of men who have 
been upon the most friendly terms, and that is the men of letters over 
the whole globe. Conspicuous in America for the friendship that they 
have always shown to us have been the professors of the American univer- 
sities, who upon many occasions have been the first to extend honors to 
the men of the universities of our country. I think Aberdeen may claim 
the credit of having been, if not the first, at all events one of the first, 
to acknowledge the high position that is occupied by a professor on the 
other side of the Atlantic ;, for the Senatus of this University have called 
him to be one of our Gifford lecturers. And one could not have been 
more appropriately called. One of the main objects of those lectures 
was to show the harmony which exists between philosophy and religion ; 
and it has been to exhibit that harmony that Dr. Royce has given his 
exertions for the last 15 years. His first work was on ‘The Religious 
Aspects of Philosophy ;’ his second on ‘The Spirit of Modern Philo- 
sophy ;’ his third on ‘The Conception of God ;’ and his fourth was 
headed, ‘Studies in Good and Evil.’ It was these works that pointed 
him out to the Senatus as one worthy to hold the Gifford lectureship ; 
and his lectures, which are now published under the title of ‘ The World 
and the Individual,’ amply justify the choice we made. His work is 
one which takes what is called the idealistic view of reality, and those 
who are qualified to express an opinion upon it have been struck by its 
great originality and by its close and sustained reasoning. It is not 
given to all of us to judge of the merits of metaphysics, but in reading 
Dr. Royce’s work we can all of us appreciate the lucid and happy style 
in which it is written. Dr. Royce is a great philosopher and an eminent 
teacher. You may remember that when he came to speak to you, and to 
give the younger part of the audience an address, the subject that he 
selected was one that was sure to strike a man from Harvard, namely, 
the importance of gymnastics in a course of education. Coming from 
Harvard, where there is magnificent provision for that, to Aberdeen, 
where we have absolutely nothing, he took the opportunity, and I hope 
gave us a hint which we will follow up in practice, that that want should 
be supplied. Mr. Vice-Chancellor, I ask you to confer in his absence 
the degree of Doctor of Laws on Dr. Josiah Royce.” 
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ATHLETICS. 


Rowing. 


When College opened in the fall 
and men began to take to the river, it 
became apparent that much was to be 
done if the club system inaugurated 
last year was to succeed. The Weld 
Club continued to be overburdened 
with members, but the Newell led a 
hand to mouth existence in an attempt 
to keep going. Realizing that the 
collapse of the whole system was 
bound to come unless stringent mea- 
sures were taken, the rowing authori- 
ties, after careful consideration, made 
an arbitrary allotment of all oarsmen 
in the College, forcing some Weld 
men to gotothe Newell and vice versa. 
The division was carefully made, with 
the result that between clubs of prac- 
tically equal strength, the rivalry be- 
came unusually keen. At the same 
time it was proposed that the old sort 
of class races should be abandoned for 
a system under which the number of 
candidates for the class crews would 
be at least doubled. This called for 
the formation of one or more crews 
from each class, and from the Law 
School, at each club. Each pair in 
the same class raced to determine 
which crew should represent the class. 
Then followed the class races. By 
this method the field of competition 
for the ’Varsity crew was greatly ex- 
tended and the men who rowed had 
the benefit of the experience which 
these two sets of races offered them. 

The reasons given by the rowing 
authorities for the failure of the New- 
ell Club last year were unattractive 
quarters and poor equipment and 
coaching, added to which the class 
crews, housed in the Newell Club, de- 


tracted from the spirit of the club 
crews. Ina short time all these diffi- 
culties will be overcome. The club 
will occupy the University Boat-house 
next year, and if anything the Weld, 
in its turn, will be overshadowed by 
the greater attractiveness of its rival’s 
quarters. Although Donovan. still 
continues to be regarded as a coach of 
the first class, Mr. Harry Vail, for- 
merly of the Vesper Boat Club, Phil- 
adelphia, has come to the Newell, and 
by his work has won much confidence 
for the Newell. 

As the new plans went into effect, 
the most conservative could not help 
feeling that a great service had been 
done for all Harvard rowing, and that 
the results would amply justify the 
new steps. The river never presented 
a scene of such activity as it did this 
spring. At one time 25 organized 
eights were rowing daily; and besides 
these there were five substitute fours 
and innumerable pairs and singles. 
At the corresponding time last year 
there were only 18 crews in all on the 
river. 

Another thing which boomed rowing 
in no small way was the acquisition of 
the two new high-speed launches, the 
John Harvard at the Newell, and the 
Veritas at the Weld. With these 
boats capable of attaining a speed of 
from 14 to 16 knots, the coaches have 
been enabled to double the amount of 
instruction given. 

Taking it all in all, rowing at Cam- 
bridge is in a condition which had not 
even been dreamed of three years ago. 
A feeling of enthusiasm and prosper- 
ity is in the air; every one feels the 
new life, from the man who takes his 
daily spin in a single, to him who has 
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just won a place on the University 
squad. It is a spirit of confidence, 
and of reliance in the way things are 
being run. The doom of the growler 
and the backbiter has come; every 
one joins now in helping things up- 
ward. The graduate coaches are E. 
C. Storrow, ’89, J. J. Storrow, ’85, G. 
S. Mumford, ’87, and H. W. Keyes, 
87. D. M. Goodrich, ’98, has been 
appointed Freshman coach. 

At the time of the division of men 
between the clubs, R. C. Bolling, ’00, 
resigned from the presidency of the 
Weld, and became president of the 
Newell, D. D. Evans, ’01, being elected 
to his old position. He in turn was 
forced to resign from the Weld, owing 
to a resolution of the governing board 
which ruled that “the president of the 
club should hereafter, on account of 
the work required by his position, be 
a man in touch with rowing in gen- 
eral, and with business capacity, but 
himself a non-rowing man.” Accord- 
ingly, C. H. Schweppe, ’02, was elected 
president. Ata meeting of the Ath- 
letic Committee on Feb. 14, it was 
voted “that hereafter the finances of 
the rowing clubs shall be under the 
oversight of the Graduate Treasurer ; 
the responsibility for the yearly ex- 
penses to be assumed by the Athletic 
Committee so far as the Athletic 
Committee considers it advisable.” 

The first set of races, to pick final 
class crews, was rowed in pairs be- 
tween class crews, from the Weld and 
Newell clubs on April 9. In four of the 
five races, the Newell crews crossed 
the line first; the Law School won 
the only victory for the Weld. The 
consolation races between the losers 
were called off, as all the crews except 
the 1901 Weld stopped rowing. The 
class race, on April 13, was won by 
1900 in 11 min. The other crews fin- 
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ished as follows; 1901, Law School, 
1902. 1900 is the first class that has 
ever won the class races three years in 
succession. The crews were: 1900— 
Stroke, Harding (capt.) ; 7, Higgin- 
son; 6, FitzGerald; 5, Biddle; 4, 
Gale ; 3, Gray; 2, Byrd; bow, Bol- 
ling ; cox., Goodridge. 1901 — stroke, 
Gerrish ; 7, J. Lawrence (capt.); 6, 
Gilchrist ; 5, McConnell ; 4, Peyton ; 
3, Henderson ; 2, Cunningham ; bow, 
Hawkins ; cox., Howe. Law School. 
— Stroke, Snite; 7, A. DuBois; 6, 
H. Bancroft ; 5, Wood ; 4, Shepard ; 
8, Morrill ; 2, Davis; bow, Holt; 
cox., Kelly. 1902 — Stroke, Brownell 
(capt.) ; 7, Goodell ; 6, Bullard; 5, 
Platt ; 4, R. Lawrence; 3, Merritt ; 2, 
Atkinson ; bow, Morris; cox., Jackson. 

After the class races, graded eights 
were picked from all the oarsmen on 
the river, and these eights raced on 
May 2. The I Weld won by a third 
of a length in record breaking time, 
—9m. 20s.,— with the I Newell sec- 
ond, the II Newell and II Weld fol- 
lowing in the order named. It was 
one of the closest races ever seen on 
the river. The two leading boats 
were even at Harvard Bridge, and 
from there to the finish it was ham- 
mer and tongs. The two leading boats 
were made up as follows: I Weld — 
Stroke, G. Bancroft ; 7, Ladd ; 6, H. 
Bancroft (capt.); 5, Wood; 4, Til- 
ton ; 3, Emory ; 2, Evans ; bow, Du- 
Bois ; cox., Wadleigh. I Newell — 
Stroke, Higginson (capt.) ; 7, Biddle; 
6, Sheafe ; 5, J. Lawrence; 4, Fitz- 
Gerald ; 3, McConnell ; 2, Harding ; 
bow, Goodell ; cox., Howe. 

On the following day these men were 
chosen for the University squad: F. L. 
Higginson, Jr., 700 ; A. DuBois, 2 L. ; 
D. D. Evans, 01; G. B. Emory, ’02 ; 
N. W. Tilton, ’00; C. B. Wood, 2L. ; 
H. Bancroft, 2L.; W. E. Ladd, ’02; 
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G. Bancroft, 02 ; R. H. Goodell, ’02; 
C. L. Harding, ’00 ; G. M. McConnell, 
01; H. FitzGerald, ’00 ; J. Lawrence, 
Jr., 01; C. M. Sheafe, 2L.; N. Bid- 
dle, 00 ; H. Bullard, ’02 ; H. P. Hen- 
derson, 01 ; W. Shuebruk, 02; R. O. 
Burton, 700; K. McG. Martin, ’00. 

On May 4 seven Freshman crews 
from the Weld and Newell held a race 
in which I Weld lowered the record 
made the day before by two seconds, 
covering the course in 9m. 18s. The 
time was protested, however, and the 
record will probably not stand. The 
I Newell was second and the II Weld 
third. It was*decided not to form a 
regular first crew until a week later. 
The two leading boats were: I Weld 
— Stroke, R. Roberts ; 7, George ; 6, 
Whitwell ; 5, Graydon; 4, Switzer ; 
3, Bent ; 2, Derby ; bow, Hartwell ; 
cox., Litchfield. I Newell — Stroke, 
Boardman ; 7, Ayer (capt.); 6, Me- 
Grew; 5, Swann; 4, Burgess; 3, 
Clark; 2, Stone; bow, Whitridge ; 
cox., Stokes. The men who were “left 
over” from the ’Varsity squad were 
formed into eights after the graded 
races, and will race in the Metropoli- 
tan Regatta. 


Baseball. 


The difficulties to be encountered in 
cutting down a large squad of men, 
and of adjusting the likely ones most 
effectively, were met in full force by 
the Nine in its preliminary season. To 
begin with, there were few men of 
’*Varsity experience to fall back upon. 
All of the old pitchers had left col- 
lege; and first base, short stop, right 
and left field were positions for which 
there were no candidates of surpassing 
ability. However, before the May 
games began, two Freshmen, Stillman 
and Kernan, had all but settled the 
problem of pitchers. Both of these 
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men improved so rapidly, and gave 
sign of so much coming power, that 
the whole baseball outlook at once 
seemed tochange. Stillman’s strength 
as a pitcher lies in his all-round de- 
velopment. Backed by good speed, 
and an admirable break in his curves, 
he still controls the ball perfectly. 
Further than this he isa cool, stra- 
tegic player, never baffled by any odds. 
Almost as much may be said of Ker- 
nan’s actual pitching ability, but he is 
an unseasoned man and consequently 
not so safe for big games. He has 
divided the work with Stillman thus 
far, and will probably continue to do 
so through the Yale games. 

The men who played on the Nine last 
year are at this writing the main-stay 
of the team. Reid, Clark, Fincke, and 
Loughlin have returned to their old 
positions, and Clark and Fincke seem 
to be backing up their splendid batting 
form by the strongest driving they 
have ever shown. Of the other men 
it is too early to speak in detail. 

The Nine was to some extent unfor- 
tunate on its Southern trip. Two 
games had been arranged, but bad 
weather cut the schedule down to one, 
that with the University of Virginia 
which was won easily. The effect of the 
trip was good. It brought the men 
together early and gave them much 
valuable practice in mild weather. 

The men who have played in the 
games are: W. T. Reid, Jr., ’01 (capt.), 
G. P. Milne, ’01, c.; A. Stillman, ’03, 
R. P. Kernan,’03, C. A. MacDonald,’01, 
p.; J. D. Clark, ’03, E. H. Kendall, ’02, 
1b.; F. W. George, 2 M., G. T. Putnam, 
01, R. Fincke, 01, 2b.; G. C. Clark, 
01, 3b.; E. E. Coolidge, ’01, A. L. 
Devens, 02, H. W. Keene, ’01,s.s.; B. 
Wendell, Jr., 02, C. W. Jaynes, 01, 
H. L. Ewer, ’00, A. Stillman, ’03, 1. f.; 
E. F. Loughlin, ’00, R. Christenson, 
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02, c. f.; H. J. Stewart, ’01, H. L. 
Ewer, 00, B. Wendell, Jr., 02, r. f. 

Captain Reid abandoned the system 
of graduate coaching adopted last year. 
Among many graduates with baseball 
experience ranging from the early 80’s 
up to the present time, opinions were 
often so widely divergent that more 
confusion than good resulted. Dr. E. 
H. Nichols, ’86, assumed sole charge 
of the team on April 4. He has been 
regularly supported by B. H. Hayes, 
98; P. D. Haughton, ’99, and W. H. 
Rand, ’98, have helped occasionally. 
The professional coaches were E. M. 
Lewis and W. H. Hamilton of the 
Boston league team. 

The schedule, arranged with the idea 
of giving the men more days of prac- 
tice than they have had in previous 
years, consequently was cut down five 
games, and the team has not been 
forced to play games when a few days 
devoted to practice and light work 
would bring better results. 

Following are the scores of the 
games played thus far: — 


Date. Opponents. H. Opp. 
April 7 Boston College...........+4 8 7 
DD. i avin sa sess ccesessasees 5 4 

14 Univ. of Virginia............ 7 0 

9 A RR ee 5 1 

Bs Mas chs see aecasneeesns 0 3 
May 3 Dartmouth.................. 5 0 
rrr er re 12 0 

B BOs sesddeccewssvese 26 5 

MD Dewielicececccccccccecesccs 7 5 
i re 19 4 

BD TRIACS 2 oes ces cicsscccnce 8 2 
The Freshman Nine has not been 


overburdened with good all-round ma- 
terial, but owing to the high class work 
of W. Clarkson as pitcher it has done 
well in the games played up to this 
time. The team is weak at first base 
and catcher. W. Clarkson is captain, 
C. W. Whiting manager, and I. W. 
Kendall, ’01, head coach. These men 
have played in games: W. Clarkson, 
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D. W. Comins, R. F. Jackson, P. L. 
Coonley, p.; N. S. Bartlett, P. E. 
Marean, F. Jaques, c.; G. S. Foster, 
B. C. Laney, D. A. Baldwin, 1b.; R. 
F. Jackson, 2b.; I. F. Story, 3b.; R. 
C. Van Amringe, s.s.; D. W. Comins, 
1. f.; A. Black, ec. f.; J. F. Dever, r. f. 

Following are the scores of the 
games: — 


Date. Opponents. H. Opp. 
April 17 Boston Latin School......... 22 5 
18 Thayer Academy........... 9 6 

ZA Pamabrebeccccccosccccccccess 20 1 

24 C.H. & L. School............ 0 4 

25 Dean Academy.............. 3 1 

28 Second Nine...........+..08. 5 1 

yet Uo LE, > ee 11 3 
Ce) Ge een eee ee 30 12 

12 Yale (New Haven) ......... + 2 


Crack Games. 


The Track Team began the season 
none too brilliantly; it had lost many 
men from last year’s team, and few 
promising new candidates appeared. 
With the exception of the 100-yard 
dash, won by J. E. Haigh,’ 03, in 104 s., 
and the hurdles, in which J. G. Willis, 
02, displayed good form, the class 
games were of little account. The 
points fell thus: 1901, 443; 1902, 31; 
1900, 25; 1903, 7}. 

The ’Varsity games were held on 
April 12 in a heavy rain, but, in spite 
of the wretched conditions, some of 
the results were encouraging. J. E. 
Haigh, ’03, won the quarter in 51 2s., 
and H. S. Knowles, ’02, took the mile 
in 4 m. 48 s., two very good perform- 
ances on a heavy track. The team 
should be greatly strengthened by the 
services of these men, as both are 
green and bound to develop with care- 
ful handling. The other events were 
mediocre. The pole vault and the 
distance runs seemed to be the team’s 
weakest points. 

The old track on Holmes Field was 
abandoned in the week following the 
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spring recess. The new track on 
Soldier’s Field has been built on a 
plan far in advance of the old one. 
The turns are less abrupt, being 
greatly modified by so-called easement 
curves, which enable the runner to 
maintain his equilibrium on the cor- 
ners. The 220-yard straightaway has 
been made on the south side by pro- 
longing the west end 285 feet and the 
east end 76 feet. It is also proposed 
to prolong the west end of the north 
side sufficiently to enable the quarter- 
mile to be run with one turn, by start- 
ing at the beginning of the 220-yard 
straightaway. 

A. G. Mason, ’00, has been elected 
president of the I. C. A. A. A.A. 
The officers of the University Track 
Cup A. A. are: Pres., H. S. Brooks, 
Yale, ’83; sec. and treas., A. G. Ma- 
son, ’00. 


Dual Games, 


Harvard won the Dual Games on 
Soldier’s Field, on May 12, by a score 
of 62} to 414. The new track proved 
satisfactory. The summary follows: — 


100 Yards. 1, Richards, Y. ; 2, Haigh, H.; 3, 
Butler, H. Time, 10 1-58. 

120 Yards High Hurdles. 1, Hallowell, H. ; 
2, Thomas, Y.; 3, Abercrombie, H. Time, 15 
4-58. 

440 Yards. 1, Boardman, Y.; 2, Clerk, H.; 
3, Dean, H. Time, 51 3-55, 

Mile Run. 1, W. Smith, Y.; 2, Weston, Y.; 
3, Knowles, H. Time, 4m. 36 3-5. 

880 Yards Run. 1, Applegate, H.; 2, Smith, 
Y.; 3, Poynter, Y. Time, 2m. 2s. 

220 Yards Low Hurdles. 1, Hallowell, H.; 2, 
Willis, H.; 3, Thomas, Y. Time, 25 4-58. 

220 Yards Dash. 1, Boardman, Y.; 2, a tie 
between Haigh, H., and Clerk, H. Time, 22 2-55. 

Two Mile Run. 1, Richardson, H. ; 2, Foote, 
H.; 3, Blakemore, H. Time, 9m. 57 3-58. 

Shot Put. 1, Beck, Y., 43 ft. 5 in.; 2, Ellis, 
H., 39 ft. 4 in. ; 3, Brown, H., 38 ft. 8 3-4 in. 

High Jump. 1, Rice, H., 6 ft.; 2, Rotch, H., 5 
ft.11 in.; 3, a tie between Glidden H., and El- 
lis, H., at 5 ft. 7 14 in. 

Broad Jump. 1, Shirk, H., 21 ft. 61-2 in.; 2, 
Daly, H., 21 ft. 5in.; 3, Harris, H., 20 ft. 8 in. 


Hammer Throw. 1, Boal, H., 144 ft. 2 1-2 in. ; 
2, Stillman, Y., 134 ft. 6 in. ; 3, Ellis, H., 127 ft. 
3 in. 

Pole Vault. 1, Johnson, Y., 10 ft. 8 in.; 2,a 
tie between Adriance, Y., Hord, Y., Hoyt, H., 
and Prouty, H., at 10 ft. 3in. Second and third 
points divided. On the toss for the medals Adri- 
ance won the second and Hoyt the third. 


The score by points is: — 
Harvard. Yale. 


BOD PRROR GORD 6 6 5056snse sss scee ss 3 5 
120-yards hurdle ...........+.seee0- 6 2 
ee eee ee 3 5 
BEEN MU ss 5s a ceswnseccebscscvessees 1 7 
SBO0-yards run.......0sccccccccserece 5 3 
220-yards low hurdles.............. 7 1 
SID-GOTGS GARD, 20 ocivccsccccccccecse 3 5 
Teorormlle TUM. 2.00020 cece ccccccccce 8 0 
PG PRs Sanscssensenweusiecsxesncc 3 5 
SEAR GUUAD 5s 6 0:0) 010.06:00:5 000000000008 8 0 
Pere eee 8 0 
Hammer throw. ..0200-ccccecccccses 6 2 
BOND WRUNG. 6 0:00.0000000600000scce00% 14 64 
OD iis sins cence aseawsdnenvessas 624 41} 


Since the first Dual Games in 1891 
Harvard has won six years, with a 
total score of 509%, to 458} for Yale. 
In 1896 there was no contest. 


Pew Ticket Spstem. 


S. L. Fuller, Graduate Manager, 
sent the following communication to 
the Crimson on April 28 :— 


“In order further to reduce the cost 
of membership in the two boat clubs 
and also the price of admission, for 
students, to the various athletic con- 
tests in Cambridge, it has been decided 
by the Athletic Association to issue 
tickets entitling the holder to one-year 
membership in the Harvard Athletic 
Association. These tickets will be of- 
fered at the low price of $5.00, and 
will entitle the holder to the following 
privileges, which in former years have 
been given only by the purchase of 
special season and membership tickets. 

A membership in the Harvard Ath- 
letic Association includes : — 
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1. Membership in either the Weld 
or Newell Boat Club. 

2. Admission to all football games 
in Cambridge, including those with 
Yale and Pennsylvania. 

3. Admission to all baseball games 
in Cambridge, including those with 
Yale, Princeton, and Pennsylvania. 

4. Admission to all track games in 
Cambridge, including those with Yale. 

5. Preference in the choice of seats 
on the observation train for the Har- 
vard-Yale race at New London. 

No extra charge will be made to 
holders of these membership tickets 
for admission to the big games. Spe- 
cial section, or sections, will be re- 
served at all games for holders of 
these tickets. The tickets will be sold 
only to students of the University.” 

The plan naturally met with instant 
favor among a body of students which 
had not forgotten the unpleasant con- 
troversy over the football tickets last 
fall. The step makes one more link 
in the recent persistent attempt at 
popularizing rowing; it goes some 
way towards checking the unsavory 
and mercenary tendency of college 
athletics. This reform has long been 
needed, and should have been put into 
effect two years ago, when it was first 
suggested by Prof. Hollis. 


The 50 Strong sen. 


The names and totals of the 50 men 
who passed the highest examination 
for strength at the Gymnasium this 
spring are : — 

1. HF. Cochems, LAW.......cccccccss 
2. G. O. Tobey, Law. .......ccccoccses 

BS. Bi AREWORy, OL. 0.00 ccvccccccccccce 

ee ee a errr er ee 

iS A en S| ae rr 1288.3 
6. 

z 


L. H. Shepherd, Law..........+..++ 
BD, GO Be cinevedvasicccsccas 


Bee es 1225.7 
VOL. VIII. — NO. 32. 
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10. J. T. Moore, Law......-scccccescocs 1183.8 
11. D. 8. Greenough, '03.......++++-+-- 1155.3 
12. W. E. Benscoter, '02..........+e008 1132.9 
13. J. H. A. L. Fairweather, Law...... 1125.5 
14. A. B. Graver, Law.........sseeeees 1122.2 
TB. WG, CM, PON icin ss cccccecccces 1116.8 
16. O.T. Baghew, Oi cic ss cccccccoccse 1108.3 
Ri.) GQ. By BaOR 02. occ ccssccseccase 1102.8 
16) Helene UGH aicaicdscvscnsoasees 1101.2 
Be Ce Bre WOE Otis siieesccnsscscanas 1100.5 
Sy Wee Mes ERR OB iis 0:0 60asseeaicccwes 1064 
2. BH. G. Rainsford, 02............cc000 1053.4 
22, EB. H. Green, 2. ..cccccccccsceee +» 1053.1 
2B. FF. Wiloock, 00. ....200cccccccccces 1048.2 
2. T. Buckingham, Sp........ccccccces 1047.4 
25. E. B. Blakeley, °02..........0..e00e 1042.6 
26; De D. Te, MeGrew, 08s. «00's 02 sc0ce 1005.1 
27. G. B. Lewis, 02. .....09.ccccccsccee 1003 
28. W.S. Whitwell, 03........+sseseee 996 
SO; F, MWGK, Bec sccscccciccscescssee 989.8 
SAS Es Bah 08S <acosere ses onaaeves 987.6 
81. I. B. Downs, °03.......cccccccccces 986.6 
32. C. L. Harding, '00.......eesseeeeee 985.2 
33. T. F. Randolph, '03......eseeeeeee 969.4 
34. D. Daly, 01......-cccccceccccccces 965.7 
35. H.N. Fobes, “O01. ....sccccccccccee - 960.8 
$6; Hy S.Gale, 00... .c.cccescccscenace 956.5 
37. C. M. Brown, '00.......sccccccccccs 955.4 
38, A. Stickney, Law........c.ccccccce 955.4 
39. W. A. M. Burden, '00.........0e00 952.2 
40. C. M. Rotch, °O1.......cccccccccccs 951.3 
41. B. 0. Young, Law.. cece 949.1 
42. H. W. Sanford, 00... Prrrerrrerirr tre 928.9 
43. G.C. Moore, Med.........eee ee 922.5 
44. ©..C. Colby, 02....0cccccccscccees 917.8 
45. F. M. Kilmer, °03.......cccccccccee 914.6 
46. H. P. Henderson, ’01.........seeees 914.1 
G7; Ta Be DGG Bin cin dic nse cnccssasenue 913 
ee ere ne 912.6 
49. M. F. Lightner, 03. . ecccccccces 911.1 
50. T. H. Graydon, ’03........ secesccce 911 

Iotes, 


The fencing team again carried off 
the honors of the intercollegiate fen- 
cing tournament, by defeating teams 
from the United States Naval Acad- 
emy, Cornell, Columbia, and Yale. 
The team honors were won by a single 
bout from the Naval Academy, the 
points standing 23 to 22. Cornell was 
third with 21, and Columbia fourth 
with 20 points. Yale secured only 4 
points. The Harvard team was M. 
D. Diaz, 99, H. Clapp, 1 Dn., F. W. 
Hitchings, 01. The trophy will soon 
be returned to its place in the Trophy 
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Room. Wieland, of Cornell, won the 
highest individual honors with 11 vic- 
tories. — Harvard lost the ice hockey 
game with Yale by a score of 4-6. 
The team was made up of Goodridge, 
g-; Russell, p.; Vanderpool, c. p. ; 
Beardsall (capt.), f.; Goodridge, f. ; 
Rumsey, f.; Laverack, f.— The two 
championship bats offered last year by 
the Intercollegiate Cricket Association 
have been awarded to Harvard men. 
F. O. Horstman, Jr., 701, won the bat- 
ting prize with an average of 23, and 
J. A. Lester, 1 G., the prize for bowl- 
ing with an average of 24, having 
taken 13 wickets at a cost of 27 runs. 
—W. S. Youngman, ’95, has been 
elected president of the Metropolitan 
Amateur Regatta Association. H. 
Bancroft, 2 L., and R. C. Bolling, ’00, 
are members of the executive commit- 
tee.— The Adams estate in Water- 
town has been cut up into lots, and 
the Golf Club has thus been deprived 
of its links. Most of the members 
now belong to the Oakley Club. The 
team will probably be picked from 
these men: J. G. Averell, 1 G.; O. W. 
Richardson, 1 L.; G. M. Wheelock, 
01, C. R. Henderson, Jr., 01, G. G. 
Hubbard, ’00; C. T. Richardson, ’02; 
W. Wadsworth, ’02; C. Bell, ’00. C. 
R. Henderson, Jr., ’01, has been elected 
captain in place of G. C. Clark, Jr., ’01. 
— A. W. Talmadge, 02, is first, and 
R. Ernst, ’03, second assistant man- 
ager of the football eleven. — H. F. 
Cochems, 3 L., has established a new 
intercollegiate strength test record, 
with a total of 1809.9 kilograms. The 
points were made as follows: Legs, 
690; back, 420; chest and upper arms, 
491.9; right forearm, 87; left fore- 
arm, 86; lungs, 35; total, 1809.9. — 
24 nines are entered in the scrub base- 
ball series. The Barristers, a team 
of Yale Law School men, seem to 
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have a strong hold on the cups.— 
The date for the Harvard-Yale foot- 
ball game next fall has been fixed for 
Saturday, Nov. 24, at New Haven. 
Yale will play Princeton on Nov. 17, 
at Princeton. 

The Intercollegiate Football Rules 
Committee has made several changes 
in the rules. The most important are 
as follows : The number of those who 
may have walking. privileges on the 
side lines is limited to five, and in case 
of coaching from the side lines the 
offending team shall lose ten yards. 
In order to prevent jockeying and 
delaying the game the rule allowing a 
first down on a loss of twenty yards 
has been changed so that if one team 
loses twenty yards to gain the first 
down the ball must change hands be- 
fore this rule is taken advantage of 
again. In case of off-side play by a 
player on the attacking team the pen- 
alty shall be loss of ten yards instead 
of loss of ball, the down remaining 
the same as that on which the offense 
was committed. — Plans are afoot to 
have a series of scrub football games 
next fall, similar to the Leiter cup 
series in baseball. The games will 
follow the inter-class games, which 
will accordingly be held earlier than 
usual. — Silver footballs were given 
to the members of the winning Fresh- 
man football team. — The intercolle- 
giate shoot was won by Yale with 202 
points. The Harvard team, composed 
of E. Mallinckrodt, 00, H. W. Dana, 
’00, D. G. Kinney, ’02, H. W. Sanford, 
00, and F. C. Williams, ’01, was sec- 
ond with 172 birds. Princeton was 
third, and U. of Penn. fourth. Har- 
vard and Yale have each won the cup 
twice, and a victory for either next 
year will mean permanent possession 
of it.— The Lacrosse team tied the 
U. of Penn. 1 to 1 in its first impor- 
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tant game. The Harvard team is 
made up as follows: Goddard, g. ; 
Wynne, p.; Carter, c. p.; Hardy, 
1d.; Stevenson, 2d.; Sever, 3d.; 


Breed, c.; Taylor, 3 a.; Penhallow, 
2a.; Howard, 1a.; Fenwick, o. h.; 
Low, i. h. 

E. Bissell, ’00. 





THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 
CHICAGO. 

On Feb. 24, the annual dinner took 
place at the University Club. With 
43 to its credit, the Club might cer- 
tainly be pardoned were these occa- 
sions termed functions and given over 
to that quiet, uninteresting dignity 
that is ascribed to old age. But en- 
thusiasm with us seems to keep pace 
with the years. It has been the cus- 
tom to serve these dinners at round 
tables containing groups of ten or 
twelve each. This sociable arrange- 
ment was reluctantly abandoned in 
the present instance to make way for 
an unprecedented attendance. The 
result was unexpected: 200 men 
ranged at long tables, imagined that 
an unusual effort was essential to con- 
tinue the singleness of spirit that 
formerly characterized each group. 
The dinner at once attained the longed 
for unit with the sequel of marked 
success. 

The Glee Club, if wanting in some 
particulars from lack of practice, cer- 
tainly “got together” and proved to 
be the musical storm centre of the 
evening. With it, as the nucleus of 
detonation, a strong chorus rendered 
many an old favorite with deep ex- 
pression. 

C. I. Sturgis, [’82], the President of 
the Club, presided and introduced as 
the first speaker President Eliot, who 
had come to us again, after an inter- 


val of ten years, to represent the Uni- 
versity. His address, marked by a 
fine appreciation of the moment, will 
certainly make memorable the dinner 
of 1900. He was followed by Samuel 
Hill, ’79, the President of the Minne- 
sota Harvard Club and the candidate 
for Overseer of the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs. The honors were then 
easy between L. W. Bowers, President 
of the Chicago Yale Association, and 
Frank Hamlin, ’84. E. T. Sanford, 
85, of Knoxville, Tenn., concluded 
the speechmaking as the Harvard re- 
presentative from the South. 

The time is now rapidly approach- 
ing when the Club must again face its 
athletic problem, namely, the annual 
ball game with the Yale Association. 
This year’s event is crucial, since it 
will be the third of a series in which 
each Club holds one to its credit. We 
are extremely handicapped by the 
death of our lamented mascot, the 
late goat of Mr. Bemish. The mas- 
cot’s committee, however, is making 
unusual efforts to obtain a host of 
novelties, and the result of the game 
is not in doubt. 


Robert J. Cary, ’90, Sec. 


CINCINNATI. 

The Club was called together on 
March 7 to give the members the 
pleasure of meeting B.S. Hurlbut, ’87, 
during his visit to Cincinnati. After 
all present had been introduced to 
the guest of the Club, or had renewed 
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their old acquaintance with him, Mr. 
Hurlbut was called upon by the presi- 
dent and made a most interesting ad- 
dress, explaining the object of his visit 
to the West; the recent changes in the 
requirements for admission; the good 
work undertaken by the appointment 
committee, together with other infor- 
mation concerning the University, all 
of great interest to the assembled 
Alumni. Mr. Hurlbut made many 
friends for himself and for the Univer- 
sity while in Cincinnati. 
C. B. Wilby, ’70. 


CUBA. 

The second annual dinner was held 
Feb. 24. The president of the Club, 
General Wood, presided, and there 
were present 15 graduates of the Uni- 
versity and several guests, including 
the vice-rector of the University of 
Havana, the mayor of Havana and 
representatives of West Point and An- 
napolis academies. There was much 
enthusiasm at the dinner when letters 
were read from Secretary Long and 
Governor Roosevelt. The officers of 
the Club are, Leonard Wood, m ’84, 
pres.; E. L. Conant, ’84, vice-pres.; A. 
A. Poéy, ’87, sec. 

Ernest L. Conant, ’84. 


FALL RIVER. 

The annual meeting took place Feb. 
10, when the following officers were 
elected: Pres., Edward Higginson; 
vice-pres., W.C. Bates; sec., W. E. 
Fuller, Jr.; treas. R. N. Durfee; cho- 
rister, Dr. S. M. Gordon; exec. com., 
J. M. Morton, Jr., O. K. Hawes, F. W. 
Harley, together with the first named 
officers ex officio. 

The 13th annual dinner was held 
Feb. 23, at which 50 members were 
present. Prof. Kuno Francke repre- 
sented the University. The present 
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membership of the Club is 66. There 
were four new members elected to the 
Club at the last meeting: Dr. E. F. 
Curry, M. X. Sullivan, Robert E. 
Ramsay, and C. T. Wentworth. 
William E. Fuller Jr., ’92, Sec. 


JAPAN. 

The Harvard Club of Japan gave a 
banquet in March to Alexander Agas- 
siz, ’55, and his assistants, during their 
stay at Tokio, on their return from 
deep-sea explorations in the South 
Pacific. 

KENTUCKY. 

The Club had its annual dinner at 
the Galt House, Louisville, on Feb. 21. 
Prof. B. B. Huntoon presided and acted 
as toastmaster. There were many 
short speeches. On motion of E. J. 
McDermott, / ’°76, a committee com- 
posed of Prof. Huntoon and J.S. Bell, 
’81, was appointed to confer with the 
other college associations in Louisville 
as to giving a banquet in which all the 
colleges would take part, for the pur- 
pose of promoting a fraternal feeling 
among the college men in Louisville. 


MAINE. 

The annual meeting and banquet 
were held at the Sherwood, Portland, 
on Feb. 22, with 18 persons present. 
At the business meeting the following 
officers were elected: Pres., Hon. 
George Walker; vice-pres., Dr. Asa 
Dalton and G. E. Bird; treas., L. L. 
Hight; sec., W. M. Bradley. Enter- 
tainment committee, W. C. Eaton, 
Nathan Clifford, and the Secretary. 

Resolutions were presented upon 
the death of Louis Clifford Wade, a 
member of the Club, and they were 
adopted. 


MARYLAND. 


The 16th annual dinner of the Club 
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was held at the Merchants’ Club, Balti- 
more, on Feb. 15. Among the guests 
were Prof. L. B. R. Briggs, dean of 
Harvard; Sir C. M. Eliot, K. C. M.G., 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, Eng. ; 
and a chorus of Harvard graduates. 
Dr. W. S. Thayer, president of the 
Club, was toastmaster. Dr. W. H. 
Welch, of Johns Hopkins, spoke for 
Princeton; Dr. K. F. Smith for Johns 
Hopkins, and Major R. M. Venable for 
the University of Virginia. Speeches 
were also made by Prof. Briggs, Sir 
C. M. Eliot, C. J. Bonaparte, and 
others. 

The officers of the Club are: Pres., 
Dr. W.S. Thayer; vice-pres., Morris 
Whitridge and J. R. Brackett; sec., 
H. I. Thomsen; treas., C. T. Bond; 
directors, S. H. King, S. K. Kerns, 
and W. J. A. Bliss. 

The following were recently elected 
members of the Club: Virgil Hillyer, 
H. P. D. Kingsbury, J. W. Lord, 
Roland Mulford, A. W. Robinson, J. 
K. Robinson, A. W. Machen, Jr., and 
Carleton Wheeler. 


MILWAUKEE. 


J. W. Mariner, 91, president of the 
Club, entertained B. S. Hurlbut, ’87, 
at luncheon on Feb. 15, and the Club 
had a smoker in Mr. Hurlbut’s honor 
that evening. 


MINNESOTA. 


By the death of the Rev. Clarence 
Leslie Diven, on Jan. 18, the Club 
lost a member who had not become 
known to many of the other members. 
For barely 15 months had he been 
resident in Minnesota, but during 
that time he had been the minister 
of Unity Church of St. Paul, and so 
successful had been his efforts that 
the increase in his congregation during 
that time was evident, while he had 


won the hearty esteem of his parish- 
ioners. He was a native of Missouri, 
a graduate of Princeton College, and 
of its theological school. For some 
years he was a Congregational minis- 


ter, and his settlement in St. Paul was 


his first Unitarian charge. 

From the annual detur of the Col- 
lege to its graduates, the Catalogue, 
those at a distance from Cambridge 
learn of its growth from year to year. 
But sometimes a single incident makes 
more impression on the mind than 
pages of statistics. So our apprecia- 
tion of the growth of the administrative 
machine at Cambridge was much en- 
hanced when, one day in February, we 
found that Mr. Hurlbut, secretary of 
the employment committee of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, had ar- 
rived in town overnight, and was upon 
a journey of 4000 miles in connection 
with his work. As in the case of other 
agents sent on diplomatic missions, his 
instructions were not made public, but 
we soon found that by preference he 
sought the society of masters of sec- 
ondary schools. Fortunately his first 
day in town was a school holiday, and 
within a few hours the energetic pre- 
sident of our club, Samuel Hill, ’79, 
had collected round a generously ap- 
pointed table 20 guests, half of whom 
were schoolmasters. At the end of the 
dinner Mr. Hurlbut was introduced 
and talked of college affairs at Cam- 
bridge in a way which drew generous 
applause. Afterwards he spent an 
entire day in the schools of Minne- 
apolis, and a whole day in those of 
St. Paul. The knowledge of Western 
schools, and of their masters, obtained 
by a visit of a member of the Faculty 
to them must be advantageous to the 
College authorities in judging of their 
work and their candidates. Such a 
personal visit tends to interest the 
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masters in the University. If such 
visits could be made regularly every 
year or two the interest excited would 
be kept alive. Mr. Hurlbut is evi- 
dently well adapted for his special 
work. 


Henry Burleigh Wenzell, ’75, Sec. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

The annual dinner was held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on Feb. 21. Pres. 
Edmund Wetmore, ’60, presided, and 
nearly 600 persons were present. 
Speeches were made by Pres. Eliot, 
Pres. Hadley of Yale, Secretary J. D. 
Long, ’57, and Governor Theodore 
Roosevelt, ’80. A telegram was read 
from Gov. Gen. Leonard Wood, m 84, 
in Havana. The portraits of J. C. 
Carter, 50, and of Ambassador J. H. 
Choate, ’52, recently painted for the 
Club by J. S. Sargent, were hung over 
the speakers’ table. 

The annual report of the board of 
managers shows that the last year has 
been a highly prosperous one. The 
total membership is now 1381, 194 
new members having joined since last 
May. The surplus is $6556.07. The 
collection of alumni writings, to which 
the Club pays special attention, now 
numbers 2331 volumes, containing 
5250 separate publications, an increase 
of 386 during the year; the Harvard 
memorabilia and biographies of alumni 
include 1003 volumes, containing 
10,064 publications, 59 volumes hav- 
ing been added during the year. 
Among the gifts received are the Sar- 
gent portraits mentioned above. It 
is expected that during the ensuing 
year there will be a further reduction 
in the mortgage indebtedness, now 
amounting to $40,000, and that a new 
loan will be obtained at a lower rate 
of interest. Parts of the club-house 
are now being redecorated. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 

The Club held its annual dinner 
on Feb. 24 at the house of the Uni- 
versity Club. About 100 men were 
present. All of these save the four 
guests representing other universities 
were Harvard alumni. This is the 
largest number ever present at one 
of the annual dinners, and indicates 
clearly the increased interest taken in 
the Club during the past year by the 
graduates in Philadelphia. It is the 
strong hope of the executive commit- 
tee of the Club that the attendance at 
the dinners will steadily increase, for 
the pleasure each member derives at 
one of these reunions is largely de- 
pendent on the number of friends he 
meets, and the chances that each man 
will meet friends are manifestly 
greater if all the graduates in the city 
from each class are present. 

The President of the Club, Judge 
C. B. McMichael, ’70, made the open- 
ing address, in which he alluded feel- 
ingly to the loss which the Club had 
sustained during the past year in the 
death of Henry Hobart Brown, ’76, 
“a loyal son of Harvard, an earnest 
and devoted member of this Club, a 
fine gentleman, and one who did much 
for the cause of education.” Judge 
McMichael then designated Charles 
Chauncey, ’59, as toastmaster of the 
evening. 

Before the speechmaking began the 
singing of “ Fair Harvard” by all the 
members brought to the surface the 
latent enthusiam of those present, and 
called to their minds memories of col- 
lege days to be talked over and 
laughed about for the rest of the 
evening. 

Mr. Chauncey first introduced Prof. 
A. C. Coolidge, ’87, who spoke as the 
representative of the Harvard Fac- 
ulty and of college life to-day. Inac- 
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cordance with a time-honored custom, 
representatives of other universities 
were then called on by the toast- 
master. Dr. E. P. Davis, of Princeton, 
E. H. Johnson, of Yale, and R. C. 
Dale, of Pennsylvania, responded to the 
toasts of their respective universities. 
Prof. W. P. Wilson, of the Philadelphia 
Commercial Museum, one of the most 
prominent alumni in the city, spoke 
as the representative of the local Har- 
vard graduates. This concluded the 
formal speaking. Later in the even- 
ing the Rev. F. W. Tomkins, ’72, and 
W. H. Conroy, ’99, were called upon 
for a few informal remarks. Some 
impromptu singing brought to a close 
a most successful meeting of the Club. 
The members of the committee who 
had charge of the dinner, and whose 
efforts were largely responsible for the 
pleasant evening enjoyed by the Club, 
were M. Earle, ’83, R. D. Brown, ’90, 
H. L. Clark, ’87, W. C. Douglas, ’93, 
S. Heckscher, 96, P. H. Clark, ’96, 
and M. Hastings, ’98. 
Robert D. Jenks, 97, for the Secretary. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
The semiannual meeting of the 
Club of Rhode Island was held Feb. 
16, at the University Club. The 
meeting was called to order by the 
President, J. P. Farnsworth. The 
records of the last meeting —at 
Newport, Aug. 25— were read and 
approved. The report of the Commit- 
tee to prepare a minute in regard to 
the death of the Hon. Amos Perry, 
37, was received and voted spread 
upon the records and communicated to 
the family. 
The report of the Treasurer, R. M. 
Franklin, was received and adopted. 
A communication was received from 
the Secretary for Newport, Mr. Amory 
Austin, stating that, on account of his 
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absence from the country, he would 
be unable to discharge the duties of 
his office. He tendered his resigna- 
tion which was not accepted by the 
Club. Dr. Frederick Bradley was 
appointed acting secretary for New- 
port until the next annual meeting. 

The following were elected to mem- 
bership: E. M. Clarke, M. D., 1899, 
Hope Valley, R. I. ; The Rev. W. A. 
Smith, 261 Benefit St., Providence; 
H. A. Cooke, M. D., 1896, 381 Angell 
St., Providence; D. Churchill, M. D., 
1893, R. I. Hospital, Providence; G. 
H. Crooker, M. D., 1893, 1594 Benefit 
St., Providence; G. M. Crowell, M. D., 
1899, 617 Pawtucket Ave., Pawtucket; 
The Rev. E. S. Rousmaniere, 97 
Williams St., Providence; H. L. Grant, 
D. M. D., 1896, 623 Banigan Building, 
Providence. The following resigna- 
tions were accepted: Earl Brown, G. 
W. Cutter. 

The President and the Treasurer 
were appointed a committee to arrange 
for supplying the University Club in 
Providence with the Harvard Gradu- 
ates’ Magazine and such other Uni- 
versity publications as they thought 
desirable. 

Dinner was served in the large din- 
ing room of the club-house, 30 mem- 
bers and guests being present. Grace 
was said by the Rev. W. L. Hoopes, 
91, Rector of Calvary Church, Provi- 
dence. “ Fair Harvard” sung by the 
assembled company opened the post- 
prandial exercises. The President of 
the Club, after expressing his thanks 
for the honor conferred, introduced, 
as the first speaker of the evening, 
Prof. E. H. Strobel, Bemis Professor 
of International Law, who spoke for 
the University and specially of the 
Law School. Col. Goddard, Chancel- 
lor of Brown, in an interesting way, 
compared the two universities and al- 
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luded to the changes in education that 
the last 50 years had shown. F. R. 
Martin, ’93, of the Providence Journal, 
spoke for the Harvard man in jour- 
nalism. Stephen O. Edwards, presi- 
dent of the University Club, responded 
to the sentiment, “The University 
Ideal.” Dr. G. T. Swarts, in replying 
for the Medical School, traced the 
festive microbe through many phases 
of his activity. Dr. H. W. Gillett re- 
sponded for the Newport representa- 
tives, and told of the progress being 
made in the Dental School toward 
raising the standard and enlarging its 
usefulness. The President called on 
the Secretary for Providence to speak 
for “The Ladies,” and the meeting 
adjourned after singing “ Auld Lang 
Syne.” 

Louis F. Snow, ’89, Sec. for Provi- 

dence. 


ST. LOUIS. 


The annual meeting and dinner of 
the Club was held March 3, at the St. 
Louis Club. It was gratifying to note 
that almost as many men came to this 
dinner as to the one last year which 
had a special interest in the presence 
of President Eliot and the delegates to 
the Association of Harvard Clubs. It 
indicates a steady growth of Harvard 
sentiment in this city. Within a year 
the membership has increased 50 per 
cent. and now stands at 130. 

At the dinner Dr. John Green, 55, 
President of the Club, acted as toast- 
master. B.S. Hurlbut, ’87, Recording 
Secretary, was the guest of the even- 
ing. He spoke interestingly of Har- 
vard matters and his mission to the 
West. The other speakers were Prof. 
M. S. Snow, ’65, Dr. W. W. Boyd, ’71, 
E. H. Sears, ’74, Howard Elliott, s ’81, 
G. D. Markham, ’81, J. W. Day, t 85, 
and G. B. Leighton, ’88, ex-president 
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of the Associated Harvard Clubs. The 
rare enthusiasm that marked the 
dinner was due in some measure to the 
presence of many recent graduates, but 
more still, perhaps, to the efforts of a 
quartette of former Glee Club men 
who satisfied an ancient prejudice in 
singing the old songs. They also 
introduced a stirring marching tune, 
now popular in Cambridge, which 
gained so much approval that by the 
end of the evening it had quite dis- 
placed “Imogene Donahue” and 
‘“‘Schneider’s Band” in the favor of 
the gray-haired graduates. 

The subject of establishing a St. 
Louis Harvard Club scholarship had 
been touched upon at a smoker held in 
November. A committee, appointed 
at that time to ascertain the senti- 
ment of the Club, reported at the 
dinner that it had found the members 
practically a unit in a desire to sup- 
port the undertaking. The report was 
heartily approved and the committee 
instructed to prepare a scheme to be 
submitted at the next meeting of the 
Club. The officers elected for the en- 
suing year are: Pres., Dr. John Green, 
55 ; first vice-pres., G. D. Markham, 
’81; second vice-pres., E. H. Sears, 
’74; sec., V. M. Porter, ’92 ; treas., J. 
C. Taussig, ’93. 

On April 21 there was a special busi- 
ness meeting and smoker at the Uni- 
versity Club, at which the scholarship 
matter was settled in detail. It was 
decided to confine it to the Graduate 
School and to extend its benefit to 
graduates of various colleges in Mis- 
souri. Circulars containing informa- 
tion about the scholarship, how it is to 
be awarded, etc., will be distributed 
through the State. Candidates are 
asked to send in their applications, be- 
fore the last of May, to a committee 
of three members of the Harvard 
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Club, who will choose the beneficiary 
by a process of elimination, rather 
than by competitive examination. 
Each case will be judged on its own 
merits. A pleasant feature of the 
smoker was the exchange of greetings, 
by long distance telephone, with the 
Harvard Club of Milwaukee which 
was having a dinner on the same even- 
ing. 

The Harvard, Yale, and Princeton 
Clubs of St. Louis are to have a joint 
open air meeting, known asa “ howler,” 
at Cherokee Garden, some evening in 
the latter part of May. 

V. Mott Porter, ’92, Sec. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Thirty-six men attended the quar- 
terly meeting and dinner of the Club 
on April 26. The only business trans- 
acted at the meeting was the selec- 
tion of R. M. Hathaway, University of 
California, 98, to receive the scholar- 
ship offered by the Club for 1900-01. 
After the dinner most of those who 
were present adjourned to a neighbor- 
ing theatre, where seats had been re- 
served for them. 

G. F. Davidson, ’85, died at Napa, 
Cal., on April 28. 

Richard C. Harrison, ’90, Sec. 


WESTERN NEW YORK. 


The annual dinner of the association 
was held in Rochester, Feb. 17, at the 
Genesee Valley Club. In the absence 
of the President, the Secretary, Fran- 
cis Almy, ’79, presided. Prof. Kuno 
Francke was present from the Univer- 
sity. J. A. C. Wright, ’81, acted as 
toastmaster. Informal speeches were 
made by Carleton Sprague, ’81, David 
Gray, 92, E. B. Nelson, ’73, E. S. 
Wheeler, 63, Dr. H. S. Durand, ete. 
The following officers were elected: 


Pres., J. B. Olmsted, ’76; sec., David 
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Gray, ’92; exec. com., A. C. Richard- 
son, 73, Walter Cary, ’79, Carleton 
Sprague, 81, Evan Hollister, 97, M. 
A. Bartlett, ’92. 

- Francis Almy, ’79, Sec. 


ASSOCIATIONS. 


FUND NEEDED FOR THE ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION. 


To the Members of the Association 
of Harvard Alumni: The Treasurer 
again finds it necessary to ask for 
means to provide for the annual ex- 
penses of the Association. These are 
mainly the cost of the advertisements 
attending the annual meeting on Com- 
mencement Day, and the outlays of 
the committee for nominating Over- 
seers. The cost of the advertisements 
has been reduced of late years to its 
lowest possible limit, and is insignifi- 
cant in amount. The expenses of the 
nominating committee, on the other 
hand, in the printing and mailing of 
circulars and ballots, have grown with 
the increase in the number of gradu- 
ates. They are now two or three 
times as much as they were twenty- 
five years ago. The regular annual 
expense for the purposes named is 
still kept under $300, but it is likely 
to become larger. Money also is 
sometimes needcd for an extra circu- 
lar, as in the recent discussion of the 
extension of the suffrage. 

Thirty years ago a subscription was 
made, mainly by persons in Boston, in 
sums of $25, $50, and $100 apiece, 
and a fund of some $2500 was raised. 
This was exhausted by 1885, and a 
considerable balance was due the 
Treasurer. A fresh subscription was 
made in the same neighborhood, and 
$1435 was received from forty-two 
persons. This also was exhausted by 
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1895, and a balance of $1261.54 was 
due the Treasurer, from which was to 
be deducted the value of stock on 
hand, about $600. A more general 
appeal was made for sums, however 
small. The result was not quite satis- 
factory, for the amount received from 
574 persons was only $1859. At the 
last annual meeting of the Alumni the 
Treasurer reported that his box was 
again empty, and that $106.08 was 
due to him, and that provision must 
again be made for the future. The 
Executive Committee, to whom the 
matter was referred, has authorized 
the present appeal. 

An invested fund of $15,000 or 
$20,000 would settle the matter for 
many years. Of the five or six thou- 
sand members of the Association there 
must be at least a thousand able to 
give $10 or more, another thousand 
able to give $5 or more. Very many 
in all parts of the country would un- 
doubtedly be willing to give such 
sums as have heretofore been contrib- 
uted by graduates in the immediate 
vicinity of the College. The question 
would seem to be of easy solution. 

Checks to the order of S. L. Thorn- 
dike, Treasurer, mailed to his address, 
62 Devonshire St., Boston, will be 
gratefully received, and his indorse- 
ment will be a sufficient receipt. 

Robert Grant, 
S. Lothrop Thorndike, 
Committee. 


ALUMNI. 

A meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association of the 
Alumni was held at the College Rooms, 
50 State St.,on April 14. By a unani- 
mous vote Augustus Hemenway, of 
the Class of 1875, was appointed to 
act as chief marshal on Commence- 
ment Day. 
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Henry Parkman and the Secretary 
were appointed a committee to make 
any necessary arrangements for Com- 
mencement Day. 

Judge Robert Grant and the Trea- 
surer were appointed a committee to 
prepare and send to the Alumni a cir- 
cular asking for funds to meet the 
incidental expenses of the Association. 


Henry W. Swift, ’71, Sec. 


DENTAL ALUMNI. 
The Harvard Dental Alumni Asso- 
ciation will banquet at Young’s Hotel, 
Boston, on Monday evening, June 25, 
to celebrate the 29th anniversary. 
Prof. B. T. Washington, h 96, of Tus- 
kegee, Ala., principal of Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial Institute, will 
be the guest of the Association and 
deliver the annual address. Alumni 
Day will be observed on the morning 
of the same day, at the School build- 
ing, with clinics, essays, and exhibi- 
tions of the work of the School by the 
three classes for the past academic 
year. 
Waldo E. Boardman, d ’86, Sec. 


MEDICAL ALUMNI. 

The tenth annual meeting of the 
Harvard Medical Alumni Association 
will be held on Tuesday June 26, 
1900, at the Harvard Medical School, 
corner of Boylston and Exeter Sts., 
atnoon. There will be a general elec- 
tion of officers for the ensuing three 
years. The annual dinner will be as 
usual at the Vendome, at 1 P. M., on 
the same day. The dinner tickets, at 
$2 a plate, will be on sale at the hotel 
office on the day of the meeting. After 
the dinner there will be addresses by 
the retiring President of the Associa- 
tion, Dr. Cheever; by Dr. J. H. 
M’Collom; by Dr. W. T. Councilman, 
and it is hoped by President Eliot; 
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Dr. Leonard Wheeler, of Worcester, 
will read the usual report on the Med- 
ical School. The members of the 
graduating class will be the guests of 
the Association at the dinner. 

On Commencement Day, June 27, 
the Association will as last year have 
a spread at 21 Thayer Hall. All grad- 
uates of the Medical School and all 
members of the graduating class are 
cordially invited to make this room 
their headquarters for the day. 

On March 1, Dr. Walter Ela, the 
Treasurer of the Association, issued 
Bulletin 14, a catalogue. There isa 
present membership of 1232. Dr. Ela 
states that the issue of this catalogue 
marks the termination of his official 
connection with the Association, which 
he has served so faithfully as Treasurer 
since its organization, and which he 
leaves with a balance of over $3000. 

James S. Stone,’89, Sec. 


News from 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

The annual meeting and dinner of 
this Association will be held at the 
Colonial Club, Cambridge, on Tues- 
day, June 26, at 7 Pp. M. 

L. J. Johnson, ’87, See. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from infor- 
mation furnished by the Class Secretaries, and by 
the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associa- 
tions, and from other reliable sources. The value 
of this department might be greatly enhanced if 
Harvard men everywhere would contribute to it. 
Responsibility for errors should rest with the 
Editor. 

1822. 

Samuel Ward Chandler, who at the 
time of his death was Harvard’s old- 
est graduate, died at his home in Phil- 
adelphia, on April 9. He was born in 
Petersham, July 12, 1803, and was 
graduated at Harvard in the Class of 
1822. He was descended on both 
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parents’ sides from old New England 
stock. Soon after his graduation he 
studied law in the office of Theophilus 
Parsons, but he gave this up to go 
into business. He continued in mer- 
cantile pursuits until about twenty-six 
years ago, when he retired from busi- 
ness. Up to within a few months Mr. 
Chandler was in excellent health. He 
was in the possession of all his facul- 
ties and was a great reader. He en- 
joyed the morning paper in his later 
days as well as he ever did, and was 
always ready to receive and entertain 
friends. He leaves two children, 
Francis Wood Chandler, professor of 
Architecture in the Mass. Institute of 
Technology, and Kate H. Chandler, 
principal of the Philadelphia School 
of Music. 

The following members of classes 
graduated since 1800 have been suc- 
cessively the Senior Alumni: 1804, 
Joseph Head, died 1882 ; 1807, Wm. 
Thomas, died 1882 ; 1811, Wm. Perry, 
died 1887 ; 1811, Wm. R Sever, died 
1887 ; 1815, Wm. Goddard, died 1888; 
1817, George Bancroft, died 1891; 
1818, Frederick Augustus Farley, 
died 1892; 1820, Wm. Henry Fur- 
ness, died Jan. 30, 1896; 1822, Sam- 
uel Ward Chandler, died April 9, 
1900. 

1828. 

Joseph Warren Cross, who is now 
the Senior Alumnus, was born at East 
Bridgewater, June 16, 1808. 


1840. 
JOHN CAPEN, Sec. 
5 Worcester Sq., Boston. 
We expect to have a dinner at 
Commencement. 


1844. 
After years of persistent and fruit- 
less inquiry, the Secretary has re- 
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cently obtained authentic information 
of the death of Richard Magruder 
Bradford, in New York city, March 
4, 1886. He had last been heard 
from, alive, in June, 1869. — The us- 
ual Class meeting at Commencement 
will be held at the usual place. — Ed- 
ward Wheelwright, the Class Secre- 
tary, died in Boston on May 9. 


1850. 
Pror. J. H. THAayYEr, Sec. 
67 Sparks St., Cambridge. 

The Class will give the usual recep- 
tion to earlier classes on Commence- 
ment day in University 16, and I 
hope to distribute at our 50th dinner 
on Tuesday evening at the University 
Club, in Boston, a revised and some- 
what enlarged edition of the Class 
pamphlet, printed in 1895.— Dr. H. 
R. Storer, of Newport, R. I., is deputy- 
governor of the Society of Colonial 
Wars in the State of Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations. 


1851. 
Pror. H. W. Haynes, Sec. 
239 Beacon St., Boston. 

The Auk for April, 1900, contains 
an interesting sketch of the late Fran- 
cis C. Browne, by Dr. Z. B. Adams, 
m 53, relating especially to his scien- 
tific work in ornithology. — Dr. S. A. 
Green, whose term as Overseer expires 
this year, has declined a renomination. 
He has served 29 years. 


1852. 
Henry G. Denny, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

Weld 1 will be open for the use of 
the Class on Commencement Day. 
Business meeting at noon. The Class 
will meet at Young’s Hotel for the 
annual dinner at 6.30 o’clock. Din- 
ner at 7 precisely. — Henry William 


News the from Classes. 
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Brown died at Daytona, Florida, Feb. 
21, after an illness of two days. He 
was born in Worcester, June 25, 1831, 
the son of Albert Brown and Mary 
Blair Eaton Brown. He graduated 
the sixth in rank, and took a senior 
Bowdoin prize for a composition in 
Latin prose. In January, 1853, he was 
teaching in Greenwich, R. I. He en- 
tered the Harvard Divinity School in 
September, 1854, was chosen to preach 
the Class sermon at Christmas in 1856, 
graduated in July, 1857, and sailed 
for Europe the next month. May 8, 
1860, he married Harriet, daughter of 
Stephen K. Rathbone and Sarah Wa- 
terman Brown Rathbone, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., by whom he had one 
child, Conway Rathbone, born Nov. 8, 
1862, died Dec. 31, 1883. He was 
ordained and settled in Augusta, Me., 
June 1, 1860, and was minister of the 
Unitarian parish till Sept.1, 1866. He 
then was pastor of the First Unitarian 
Society of Sacramento, Cal., from Oct. 
1867, to May, 1872, after which he 
taught for a year in the Charlestown 
High School, and then spent a year in 
Germany. In the autumn of 1875 he 
became a teacher in the State Normal 
School at Worcester, resigning his po- 
sition in June, 1896, after 21 years of 
continuous service. He sailed for Eu- 
rope in July, hoping to spend consider- 
able time abroad, but was taken seri- 
ously ill, and was to some extent an 
invalid for the remainder of his life. 
A feeling tribute to his efficiency and 
success, and to the esteem in which he 
was held by those associated with him, 
was paid by Principal Russell, at the 
assembling of the Normal School, Feb. 
23, a part of which was published in 
the Worcester Daily Telegram of Feb. 
24. In this, mention was made of his 
valuable translation of Prof. W. Prey- 
er’s “The Mind of the Child,” and 
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“Mental Development in the Child,” 
and of a reunion song composed by 
him some years ago, and sung yearly 
at the gatherings of the graduates of 
the school. — D. W. Cheever has sold 
his estate in Cohasset, which he has 
not occupied for the last two seasons, 
and has bought one in Dedham for a 
summer residence. — J. H. Choate re- 
ceived, April 14, the degree of LL. D. 
from the University of Edinburgh. 
His portrait has been painted by J. S. 
Sargent for the New York Harvard 
Club. — J. B. Thayer declined the 
offer by President McKinley of a place 
on the Philippine Commission. —On 
account of the increasing administra- 
tive duties of the presidency of the 
Meadville Theological School, G. L. 
Cary has resigned that office, but will 
continue his connection with the fac- 
ulty of the school. 


1855. 
E. H. Asgor, Sec. 
1 Follen St., Cambridge. 

Edwin Morton died Feb. 16 at 
Morges, near Lausanne, Switzerland, 
where he had resided since 1886. He 
was born at Plymouth, Dee. 31, 1832, 
the son of Edwin Morton, and de- 
scended from George Morton, one of 
the early Pilgrims. He fitted for col- 
lege, and, after graduating, became 
the tutor of Greene Smith, son of 
Gerrit Smith, of Peterboro, N. Y., and 
lived in Mr. Smith’s family four years. 
There he became cognizant of John 
Brown’s plans for the forcible eman- 
cipation of the slaves, and was one of 
the few to whom Brown communicated 
them with some fulness in February, 
1858. When the Harper’s Ferry raid 
terminated in the capture of Brown, 
in October, 1859, and the arrest of 
Mr. Smith was demanded by Gov. 
Wise, of Virginia, it was thought best 
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that Mr. Morton should leave the 
country to avoid testifying against his 
patron. He sailed for England early 
in November, remaining there through 
the winter, and visiting France for a 
few weeks before his return to Amer- 
ica in 1860. He then entered the 
Harvard Law School, but was stricken 
down with typhoid in 1861, and was 
unable to graduate. Recovering slowly 
at Plymouth, he made an effort in 
1863 to join the Union armies under 
Grant, but found himself physically 
unfit for service. He continued his 
law studies with Judge C. G. Davis, of 
Plymouth, and being admitted to the 
bar was at first associated with Chief 
Justice Mason. He soon removed to 
Boston, where he practiced law for 
several years with success. His health 
was never fully restored, and he gave 
out so completely that he undertook, 
in the summer of 1874, a voyage round 
the world, by way of Japan and India. 
Arriving by way of Egypt at Rome in 
1876, he found himself so ill that, by 
advice of physicians, he went as a last 
resort to the baths of Baden in Aargau, 
which so restored him that he re- 
mained in that pleasant Swiss town for 
about ten years. He then migrated 
to Morges, on Lake Geneva, where he 
had. friends, and had lived in retire- 
ment there ever since, unable to oc- 
cupy himself actively or even to travel 
far, but making acghaintance and cor- 
responding with many persons in Eu- 
rope and America, and printing, from 
time to time, a few poems. — Alex- 
ander Agassiz returned in April from 
his South Pacific exploration ; he has 
offered $5000 towards a building for 
the Washington Academy of Sciences. 
—R. T. Paine has been reélected 
president of the American Peace So- 
ciety. —F. B. Sanborn read a paper 
at the semiannual meeting of the 
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Social Science Association, May 9. — 
Dr. John Green is again president of 
the St. Louis Harvard Club. 


1856. 
W. W. Burrace, Sec. 
27 School St., Boston. 

Joseph Waite Merriam, U. S. con- 
sul at Iquique, Chile, died at Iquique 
on March 28. He was born in Salem, 
Washington County, N. Y., May 18, 
1833. After his family moved to 
Boston, he attended the English High 
School and also the Boston Latin 
School, and received his final prepa- 
ration for college at the private school 
of E. S. Dixwell, ’27. On leaving 
college he taught in Mr. Dixwell’s 
school, and was for a time principal 
of an academy at Argyle, N. Y. He 
entered the Harvard Medical School 
in 1860, received the degree of M. D. 
in July, 1862, and almost immedi- 
ately took a commission as assist- 
ant surgeon of the 18th Mass. Vols. 
He afterwards became assistant sur- 
geon in the U.S. Vols. and served 
throughout the war. He then served 
as acting assistant surgeon in the U. 
S. Army, until in 1867 he went to 
Chile to engage in the practice of 
medicine, where he remained three 
years. He then went to Iquique, then 
a part of Peru, and there in 1871 
married Doiia Maria Carlota Romero. 
His father-in-law had large business 
interests connected with the manufac- 
ture of nitrate of soda, and Merriam 
joined him in that business, and sub- 
sequently in silver mining. In 1877 
he was appointed U. S. consul at 
Iquique, which position he held up to 
the time of his death. He was the 
Dean of the Consular Corps, and highly 
respected by all. Two daughters sur- 
vive him, —Inez Merriam, who lives 
in Chile, and Sara Luisa, wife of 
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David H. Henderson, of Dundee, Scot- 
land. — The Rev. J. H. Jones, as 
president of the Wendell Phillips 
Memorial Association, on March 26 
delivered an address on the life of 
Wendell Phillips, ’31, at the presen- 
tation of a bronze bust of the orator 
to the Boston Public Library. — At 
the annual meeting, April 12, of the 
Mass. Historical Society, C. F. Adams 
was reélected president, and G. P. 
Chase was elected a member-at-large 
of the council. 


1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 

A. J. C. Sowdon represented the 
Society of Colonial Wars and spoke 
at the centennial dinner of the Cin- 
cinnati on Feb. 22.— A member of 
the Class has given $100,000 to the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. — Dr. 
F. H. Brown has read a paper on 
“Medical Practice in New England 
before the Year 1700” before the 
Society of Colonial Wars. — Secretary 
J. D. Long spoke at the dinner of the 
Harvard Club in New York, and at 
the great manufacturers’ dinner in 
Boston, April 26.—A silver loving- 
cup was presented to the Harvard 
Club of New York by the son of a de- 
ceased classmate, in memory of J. C. 
Ropes. — Jacob Gebhard Runkle, who 
was born in Root, Montgomery County, 
N. Y., Aug. 6, 1831, died at Cobleskill, 
N. Y.,on April 14. After graduating 
at Harvard, he studied law with J. H. 
Ramsey, of Lanyersville, N. Y. In 
1860 he began to practice at Troy, N. 
Y., and afterward continued the same 
at Albany as attorney for the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Canal Co., and for 
various railroads in New York. June 
4, 1863, he married Ella Ramsey, who 
died in 1885, leaving one daughter. 
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1858. 
J. C. Davis, Sec. 
Mason Building, Boston. 

The Rev. Edward Griffin Porter 
died Feb. 5, after a short illness, at 
the home of his mother, Mrs. Carruth, 
in Dorchester. He was a son of Royal 
Loomis and Sarah Ann (Pratt) Por- 
ter, and was born in Boston, Jan. 24, 
1837. He was a student in Phillips 
Andover Academy from 1851 to 1854, 
then entered Williams College, and in 
1855 entered the Sophomore Class in 
Harvard College, and graduated in 
1858. He sailed for Europe a few 
weeks before Class Day and studied 
in Berlin and Heidelberg, returning 
in 1861, and entering the Andover 
Theological Seminary, from which he 
graduated in 1864. After being li- 
censed to preach, not being in good 
health, he remained at home in Dor- 
chester for some time, preaching occa- 
sionally in various places. In 1866, 
by the advice of his physician, he 
went again to Europe, and after some 
time spent in England and Scotland, 
he went to Italy, where he became 
interested in the Waldensian move- 
ment to establish Protestant churches 
and schools in the principal towns, 
and was invited to take charge of an 
Anglo-Italian church in Venice. He 
spent some time in Syria and Pales- 
tine, and aided in the distribution of 
American supplies among the Cretan 
refugees inGreece. He was ordained 
as pastor of the Hancock Congrega- 
tional Church at Lexington, Oct. 1, 
1868, and remained there until 1891, 
when he resigned his charge, receiv- 
ing from the church the title of pas- 
tor emeritus. In 1887-88 he visited 
the missionary stations of the Ameri- 
can Board in Turkey, India, China, 
and Japan. 
school committee at Lexington and a 


He was a member of the 
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trustee of the Public Library there ; 
one of the Board of Visitors for 
Wellesley College and for Bradford 
Academy ; a trustee of Abbot Acad- 
emy at Andover and of Lawrence 
Academy at Groton; president of 
the Board of Trustees of the Ameri- 
can College at Aintab in Asia Minor ; 
president of the New England His- 
toric-Genealogical Society ; a vice- 
president of the Prince Society and 
of the Bunker Hill Monument Asso- 
ciation ; and a member of the Mass. 
Historical Society, the American Anti- 
quarian Society, the American His- 
torical Society, and the Colonial So- 
ciety of Mass. Last year he was 
elected an honorary member of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society. He pub- 
lished an historical sketch of the Bat- 
tle of Lexington, and the volume of 
Proceedings of the Lexington Centen- 
nial ; also “Rambles in Old Boston, 
New England.” Among his occa- 
sional papers which have been printed 
are a “Sermon on the Death of the 
Rey. William Hooper Adams” (Har- 
vard, 1860) ; a brief memoir of John 
C. Phillips for the Mass. Historical 
Society ; an Original Document of 
the House of Washington (13th cen- 
tury); President Garfield’s ancestry ; 
an address upon Samuel Adams, and 
one upon the centennial of Washing- 
ton’s visit to Lexington ; sketches of 
the English towns of Dorchester, Ips- 
wich, Billericay, and Bedford ; “ The 
Aborigines of Australia;” “ Four 
Drawings of Lexington and Concord 
in 1775;” “The Beginning of the 
Revolution (1760-75),” a part of the 
third volume of the “ Memorial His- 
tory of Boston ;’’ “ The Ship Colum- 
bia and the Discovery of Oregon ;” 
“The Cabot Celebrations of 1897 ;” 
and a memoir of Samuel Johnson. — 
At a meeting of the American Anti- 
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quarian Society, April 25, S. S. Green 
read a paper on the Craigie House in 
Cambridge, and Dr. G. E. Francis 
and R. N: Toppan also contributed 
papers. 


News from 


1859. 
C. J. WuiTeE, Sec. 
5 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 

Oscar Ely died in Holyoke, April 
12, 1900. He was born in Holyoke 
(then a part of West Springfield), 
Nov. 5, 1834. He was the son of 
Russell and Lucy (Day) Ely, and 
was fitted for college at Williston 
Seminary. During the year after 
graduation, he was a teacher in a pri- 
vate school in Virginia. He then 
returned to his father’s farm in Hol- 
yoke. In 1862-63 he was a private, 
later a corporal, in the 46th Mass. 
Vols. (a nine months’ service regi- 
ment). In 1863-64 he taught school 
in Nazareth, Pa. In 1864, after his 
father’s death, he took charge of the 
farm, and lived on it for the rest of 
his life. He was at one time and 
another superintendent of schools and 
city treasurer. He was a member of 
the Mass. Senate in 1890-91. Writ- 
ing to the Class Secretary in 1896, 
he said that although he had been 
a farmer most of his life, he had 
really cared for nothing except litera- 
ture. Poems and sketches written by 
him have occasionally appeared in 
Springfield and Holyoke papers. He 
was married in 1864 to Chloe Ely, of 
Holyoke. Mrs. Ely and two daugh- 
ters are living. —E. W. Hooper is 
president of the Suffolk Savings Bank, 
Boston. — Dr. Wm. Everett is to de- 
liver the Phi Beta Kappa oration. — 
Dr. Alex. McKenzie is a member of 
the board of trustees of the Hampton, 
Va., Institute. 
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1861. 
Tue Rev. J. E. Wriaut, Sec. 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Charles Tilton Duncklee died in 
Brookline, April 2, after an illness of 
about five months. He was born in 
Brighton, Aug. 29, 1841. He was a 
graduate of the Harvard Law School 
in 1863, was admitted to the Mas- 
sachusetts bar in the same year, and 
practiced law in Boston for several 
years. Then, going to New York, he 
became a member of the bar of that 
city; but, instead of practicing his 
profession, he engaged in mercantile 
pursuits with John G. Butler Co. In 
1878 he returned to Massachusetts, 
established a home in Brookline, and 
resumed the practice of law in Boston, 
having an office at 5 Tremont St. He 
was twice nominated for senator in 
the Second Norfolk District, and for 
eleven years was a member of the 
Democratic town committee of Brook- 
line, serving as its chairman for sev- 
eral years; and he was also for a long 
time a member of the Board of Regis- 
trars of Brookline. In recognition 
of his interest in the affairs of the 
town, and of his official services, the 
flag on the town hall was kept at half- 
mast on the day of his funeral. He 
was a thirty-second degree Mason, and 
a member of Palestine Commandery, 
Knights Templar, of New York city. 
He was twice married, and is survived 
by a widow, and three of the four 
children of his first wife.—F. W. 
Hackett, at the invitation of Secretary 
Long, is to fill the vacancy in the 
office of assistant secretary of the 
navy, caused by the appointment of 
C. H. Allen as civil governor of Porto 
Rico. — Chief Justice O. W. Holmes 
was honored by a complimentary din- 
ner given at the Hotel Vendome, 
Boston, March 7, under the auspices of 
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the Boston Bar Association and at- 
tended by some 300 gentlemen; Prof. 
J.C. Gray of the Harvard Law School 
presided. — F. W. Hackett read a 
paper before the November meeting, 
1899, of the Commandery of the Loyal 
Legion of the United States for the 
District of Columbia, at Washington, 
entitled “ Flusser and the Albemarle.” 
On April 5, 1900, he delivered a lec- 
ture before the School of Comparative 
Jurisprudence and of Diplomacy, Co- 
lumbian University, on “Some Per- 
sonal Reminiscences of the Tribunal of 
Arbitration at Geneva.” — The presi- 
dential address of Dr. H. P. Bowditch, 
on “The Medical School of the Fu- 
ture,” before the Congress of Ameri- 
can Physicians and Surgeons at Wash- 
ington, is printed in Science for May 
4,—C.C. Beaman is one of the 15 
revisers of the Greater New York 
charter appointed by Gov. Roosevelt. 


News from 


1862. 
C. E. GRINNELL, Sec. 
30 Court St., Boston. 

John Read has been elected a vice- 
president of the Mass. Republican 
Club,— representing the 8th Con- 
gressional District; he is also a trustee 
of the National Sailors’ Home. 


1863. 


ARTHUR LINCOLN, Sec. 
716 Exchange Building, Boston. 

A. J. Bailey has been renominated 
by the mayor of Boston corporation 
counsel for another term.—C. P. 
Bowditch has been elected a member 
of Mass. Historical Society. — Jere- 
miah Curtin has been in Poland visit- 
ing Henrik Sienkiewicz. — Capt. Na- 
than Appleton has been in France with 
the object of seeking the graves of 
French soldiers and sailors who fell 
in the cause of American independence. 
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He means to place over these graves 
commemorative tablets. —J. D. W. 
French died early in May. He made 
public bequests amounting to $80,000, 
including $5000 to Harvard College. 
A sketch of him will be printed in the 
September Magazine. 
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1864. 
Dr. W. L. RicHarpson, Sec. 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

Prentiss Cummings has been chosen 
chairman of the Brookline School 
Committee, a trustee of the Mt. 
Auburn Cemetery Association, and a 
trustee to represent the Boston Chess 
Club as one of the holders of the In- 
ternational Chess Trophy. 


1865. 
T. Frank. BROWNELL, Sec. 
302 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

John Wesley Churchill died of 
heart failure, at Andover, on April 13. 
He was born at Fairlee, Vt., May 26, 
1839, the son of John Emory and 
Eliza Ann (Coburn) Churchill, of that 
place. He was prepared for college 
at Phillips Academy, Andover. He 
entered Harvard in 1861 and was 
graduated in 1865. After graduation 
he entered the Theological Seminary 
at Andover, where he was graduated, 
Aug. 6, 1868. On the day of his 
graduation he was appointed Franklin 
Johns Professor of Elocution in that 
institution. By virtue of this profes- 
sorship, he was also the regular in- 
structor of Elocution in the Phillips 
and Abbot academies in Andover. 
During the next two years he was also 
instructor of Elocution in Brown Uni- 
versity in Providence, R. I., and after- 
wards in Amherst College and Mount . 
Holyoke Seminary. He later held a 
regular lectureship in Smith College 
and in Wellesley College. He be- 
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came one of the editors of The An- 
dover Review at the time of its estab- 
lishment in 1884. In 1890 he was 
appointed instructor in Pulpit Deliv- 
ery in the Divinity School in Harvard 
University ; in 1893 a member of the 
Board of Preachers for the Dartmouth 
College Church in Hanover, N. H.; 
and in 1897 Bartlett Professor in the 
Andover Theological Seminary. He 
was also for a time a stated lecturer 
in the Monroe College of Oratory and 
member of the Board of Trustees of 
Abbot Academy, Andover. He was 
one of the five professors of the An- 
dover Theological Seminary against 
whom charges were preferred for 
‘*holding, maintaining, and inculeating 
opinions contrary to the teachings of 
the creed” of that institution. He 
and three of his colleagues were ac- 
quitted. During the “Lyceum Sea- 
son”’ he has annually given many 
literary entertainments as a dramatic 
reader, and he often participated as 
the reader of poems on memorial and 
anniversary occasions in New England. 
He also printed many contributions to 
The Andover Review, and some of his 
sermons and lectures. He was mar- 
ried at Andover, July 27, 1869, to 
Mary Donald, daughter of William 
Cooper and Agnes Bain Donald. His 
wife and two sons survive him. — T. 
Frank. Brownell -has changed his ad- 
dress to 302 Broadway, New York 
city. — The Class will dine together 
at the Country Club on the evening 
before Commencement Day and meet 
at Holworthy 10 as usual on that 
day. 


1867. 
F. H. Lrncoin, Sec. 
60 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Frederic Tudor, Jr., is treasurer of 
the New England Gas and Coke Co. 
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1869. 
T. P. BEAt, Sec. 
2d National Bank, Boston. 

Raymond Lee Ward died in New 
York city on March 3, aged 51. After 
leaving college he went South, and 
then engaged in the malt business in 
New York. He married, June 1, 1886, 
Frances Adelaide Barnard. He was a 
member of the Myopia Hunt, Eastern 
Yacht Club, Essex County Club, Union 
League Club of New York, and Me- 
tropolitan Club of New York. His 
summer residence was the “ Pump 
house,” Beverly Farms. —In March 
about 25 members of the Class gave a 
complimentary dinner to J. J. Myers, 
speaker of the Mass. House of Repre- 
sentatives. — Franklin Bartlett is one 
of the revisers of the Greater New 
York charter. 


1870. 
T. B. Ticknor, Sec. 
18 Highland St., Cambridge. 

There will be a Class dinner on 
June 26, the night before Commence- 
ment, at the University Club, Boston. 
The Secretary has a new Class Report 
in preparation.— George Huntington 
Adams died of apoplexy in the Flower 
Hospital, New York city, on April 8. 
He was born in Boston, Jan. 14, 1846. 
After graduating, he studied at the 
Law School for a year, and then went 
to New York, where he was admitted 
to the bar in 1874, and then formed a 
partnership with H. Huntley. In May, 
1877, he formed a partnership with A. 
H. Holmes, ’70, under the firm name 
of Holmes & Adams. In 1884 he 
was appointed an assistant district 
attorney by District Attorney P. B. 
Olney, 64. After his term in office he 
took F. H. Allen, ’80, as his partner. 
He was one of the Board of Managers 
of the Harvard Club in 1895-6-7, and 
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in the last two years was the chair- 
man of the House Committee. In 
April, 1877, he married Miss E. Au- 
gusta Holmes, the daughter of his 
partner. She survives him with three 
children. In college, Mr. Adams was 
a member of the A. D. and Porcellian 
clubs, treasurer of the Hasty Pudding, 
and second marshal on Class Day. 


1871. 
A. M. Barngs, Sec. 
1290 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 

William Deland Sanborn died at 
Winchester on April 7. He was born 
in Exeter, N. H., Oct. 31, 1847, fitted 
for college at the Chauncy Hall 
School, and was graduated from Har- 
vard in 1871. He was at one time in 
the wool brokerage business in Boston. 
Mr. Sanborn was a member of the 
Hasty Pudding and Papyrus clubs, 
was one of the founders of the Myo- 
pia and Winchester Golf Club, and a 
member of the Cambridge Golf Club. 
He was an enthusiastic devotee of ath- 
letie sports. He married Mary Louisa 
Skillings, of Winchester, on April 27, 
1882, who, with a son, Lawrence S., 
survives. — Norman Wilder Eayrs 
died at St. Louis, Mo., on May 14; 
he was born in Boston, Dec. 25, 1846. 


1874. 
G. P. SANGER, Sec. 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

The Class has asked leave to build 
a section of the new fence round the 
Yard. — An interesting episode hap- 
pened when Judge Lawton of the Su- 
perior Court made his first appearance 
in court in Boston. The first jury 
case heard was tried by C. P. Samp- 
son, ’74, for plaintiff, and J. S. Patton, 
74, for defendant. — N. D. C. Hodges 
has been elected librarian of the Cin- 
cinnati, O., Public Library; for the 
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past three years he has been engaged 
in the Harvard Library. 
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1875. 
W. A. REED, Sec. 
Brockton. 

The executive committee of the 
Alumni Association have chosen Au- 
gustus Hemenway to act as chief mar- 
shal on Commencement Day, and he 
has accepted.— There will be no 
Class Report this year, as one was is- 
sued last year. — The Class will cel- 
ebrate its 25th anniversary by a din- 
ner. As yet the place has not been 
designated. — A plan is on foot to 
build a portion of the new fence round 
the Yard.— George Robert Russell 
Rivers died at Milton on Feb. 11. 
After graduation he studied at the 
Harvard Law School in 1876-77 and 
1878-79, and in 1877 made a trip to 
San Francisco, around Cape Horn, 
with Bartlett. He was admitted to 
the Bristol County bar in 1880 and 
practiced in Boston and Milton until 
his death. He was a member of the 
State Central Committee of National 
(Gold) Democrats, and a member of 
the Mass. House of Representatives 
in 1892, 1893, and 1900. He wrote 
three historical novels: “ The Govern- 
or’s Garden,” 1896, ‘‘ Captain Shays, 
a Populist of 1876,” 1897, and “ The 
Count’s Snuff-Box,” an historical ro- 
mance of 1812, 1898. His wife and 
two children survive him.— Charles 
Fanning Barstow died at Butte, 
Mont., March 10, 1900. He was son 
of Charles and Martha Maria (Tay- 
lor) Barstow, born in Boston, May 16, 
1852. His early education was re- 
ceived in the Dwight Grammar School 
and Boston Latin School, and he en- 
tered Harvard College with the Class 
of 1874. In the autumn of 1875 he 
went to Colorado, and for a year was 
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in business at Pueblo; returning to 
the East, he resided for several years 
at Bangor, Me., usually passing part 
of the winter in Boston. In 1896 he 
again went West, and has been at 
Leadville, Colo., Butte, Mont., and 
other places. 
1876. 
J. T. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

The Class has been granted by the 
Corporation the right to build a gate 
at the entrance to the College Yard 
between Holworthy Hall and Stough- 
ton Hall. A design is being prepared 
by Messrs. McKim, Mead & White, 
architects, and it is hoped that the 
gate will be completed by Commence- 
ment Day, 1901. — Hollis 19 will be 
open for the use of the Class on Com- 
mencement Day. The plans of the 
Gate will be there on exhibition. — 
C. F. Hodges is engaged in convey- 
ancing, real estate, and surveying in 
Brackettville, Kinney County, Texas. 
— E.C. Hall’s address is Ames, Ne- 
braska. — J. B. Olmsted is president 
of the Harvard Alumni Association 
of Western New York. 


1877. 
J. F. Tyrer, Sec. 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

The Class will dine at the Parker 
House the night before Commence- 
ment, June 26, at 7 o'clock. — E. P. 
Pierce, who was a member of ’77 dur- 
ing our Freshman and Sophomore 
years, has been appointed by the gov- 
ernor a justice of the Superior Court 
of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts ; he was city solicitor of Fitch- 
burg for several years. —G. S. Sykes 
has been made a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the University of Cin- 
cinnati. — Melville Bull is a candidate 
for reélection to Congress. 
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1878. 
J.C. Waitney, Sec. 
Box 3573, Boston. 

The Secretary issued a circular 
early in February asking for material 
to carry forward the Class Records in 
print to the present time. He re- 
ceived several answers and has sent a 
second circular to those who have 
made no reply at first. He now has 
answers from about 60 per cent. of the 
Class. — It is proposed to have a Class 
dinner in Boston, the evening before 
Commencement. The time and place 
will be announced later by a circular 
sent to all members of the Class 
whose address is known. —On Com- 
mencement Day the Class will meet 
at Stoughton 4 as usual. — L. N. Lit- 
tauer is a candidate for reélection to 
Congress ; he has been prominent 
during the spring as Gov. Roosevelt’s 
political adviser. — Francis Gilbert 
Attwood died on April 30, at Jamaica 
Plain, where he was born, Sept. 29, 
1856. He left College at the end of 
his Junior year and studied drawing. 
While a Sophomore, he was one of 
the founders of the Harvard Lampoon, 
in which he made an immediate suc- 
cess by his series “ Manners and Cus- 
toms of ye Harvard Studente,” and 
by his illustrations for Robert Grant’s 
“ Little Tin Gods,” and for “ Rollo’s 
Journey to Cambridge,” by J. T. 
Wheelwright and F. J. Stimson. 
From the founding of Life, in 1883, 
Attwood was a regular contributor to 
that journal, his caricatures of current 
events and his political cartoons being 
widely popular. J. T. Wheelwright, 
76, writes : “ Twenty-four years ago 
the Harvard Lampoon was first pub- 
lished, and it has to-day the distinc- 
tion of being the oldest ‘comic’ news- 
paper in the country. In its third 
number appeared a large drawing by 
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Francis Gilbert Attwood, the first of a 
series of the ‘Manners and Customs 
of ye Harvard Studente.’ This first 
essay of the Sophomore of nineteen 
years, represented, in the style of 
Richard Doyle, the dinner hour at 
Memorial Hall. The series has faith- 
fully and wittily preserved the college 
life of the late seventies. Each little 
figure therein is an individual instinct 
with life. The college paper owed its 
success to Attwood’s work. Later, 
when Life grew out of the Lampoon, 
Mr. Attwood found his vocation, and 
for many years we have had the en- 
joyment of his keen wit and charming 
talent. His pictorial monthly review 
of the world’s history should be pub- 
lished in a separate volume. It will 
be an invaluable epitome of our times, 
in which we can see humbug punc- 
tured, folly derided, and the right 
upheld.” 
1879. 
Francis Amy, Sec. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

H. O. Underwood has given the 
town of Belmont a public library in 
memory of his parents. — F, W. Smith 
has been elected president of the Bos- 
ton Athletic Association. — The Secre- 
tary expects to issue a Class Report 
this summer ; he plans to print in each 
man’s account of himself an inch high 
half-tone portrait showing how he 
looks, and to do this regularly here- 
after. The Secretary would like the 
addresses of Herbert Tappan and John 
Vaughn, and of the temporary mem- 
bers John Bonner and George S. Mil- 
ler.— Dr. Chas. G. Weld left New 
York, April 12, with his wife, for a 
trip abroad.—The Rev. C. E. St. 
John, of Pittsburg, Pa. has been 
chosen secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, with headquar- 
ters in Boston. — T. W. Preston ex- 
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pects to make his headquarters here- 
after in the East. 
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1880. 


JoHN Woopsury, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

This year is the 20th anniversary of 
the graduation of the Class. The Sec- 
retary is preparing a report covering 
the past five years and urges all who 
have not answered his circular to do 
so at once. On Tuesday evening, 
June 26, the night before Commence- 
ment, a dinner will be held at the 
Exchange Club, in Boston, which 
promises to be very fully attended. 
On the Monday evening previous, 
tables will be reserved for “ Gradu- 
ates’ Night” at the “ Pop” concert, 
which this year is to be given in 
Mechanics Hall. On Commencement 
Day there will be the usual Class 
meeting and spread at 16 Holworthy. 
— Gov. Theodore Roosevelt delivered 
an oration at Galena, IIl., on April 27, 
to celebrate Grant’s birthday. — Rob- 
ert Bacon is a director of the North- 
ern Pacific R. R. Co. ; he is also fleet 
captain of the New York Yacht Club. 
— Russell Bradford is president of the 
Cambridge Citizens’ Trade Associa- 
tion. — Gov. Roosevelt has appointed 
Frederic Almy a delegate from New 
York State to the National Charities 
Conference at Topeka. He has ap- 
pointed Howard Townsend a manager 
of the Hudson Reformatory, and also 
a member of the New York and Buf- 
falo Tenement House Commission. 


1881. 
Pror. C. R. SANGER, Sec. 
103 Walker St., Cambridge. — 
Class meeting at 21 Holworthy on 
Commencement. — A. L. Mills is a 
candidate for the Oregon legislature. 
—G. M. Lane is a director of the 
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Gordon is a vice-president of the 
American Ramabai Association.—Rob- 
ert Sturgis died in New York on May 
3, in his 41st year. He was the grand- 
son of Russell Sturgis, ’23, and son of 
Robert Shaw Sturgis. He fitted for 
college at St. Paul’s School. In col- 
lege he was a member of the Dickey, 
Pudding, Natural History Society, and 
Lacrosse Twelve. After graduating 
cum laude, he studied at the Law 
School. In 1882 he entered the Co- 
lumbia Law School and the office 
of Strong & Cadwalader, New York 
city, of which, after admission to the 
bar in 1883, he was managing clerk 
till 1888. Then he became a member 
of the firm of Daly, Hoyt & Mason. 
Jan. 1, 1897, he formed a partnership 
with E. D. Hawkins, ’81, and L. Z. 
Delafield. He married, June 14, 1888, 
Marion Sharpless, of Philadelphia, who 
survives with two daughters. He was 
a member of the New York Harvard 
and University clubs, of the general 
committee of Tammany Hall, of the 
Down Town Association, and of the 
Parmachenee Club. He was born in 
Paris, France, June 27, 1859. 


1882. 
H. W. CunnINGHAM, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

The Secretary states (April 25) 
that his Class Report will not be out 
for several months, as the members of 
the Class are so slow in replying, and 
there are still so many who have not 
made any reply. The Secretary would 
like to have the addresses of Delaney, 
Edgerly, Goldthwaite, and Mahon. 


1883. 
FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 
G. W. Beals was elected secretary, 
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and G. B. Morison vice-president of 
the Boston Athletic Association, on 
April 17.— J. R. Brackett, who was 
recently appointed president of the 
Board of Supervisors of City Charities, 
and head of the Department of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, of Baltimore, has 
been selected by the mayor as one of 
eight additional members of the First 
Branch of the City Council, with a 
seat on the floor of the house and a 
voice in its deliberations. The Board 
of Supervisors, of which he is the 
head, has, under the new charter, 
great and important powers, as all the 
city’s money appropriated for public 
charities is to be expended by its direc- 
tion under contracts made by it with 
the hospitals and charitable institu- 
tions. —C. P. Curtis was elected re- 
cording secretary, and Dr. H. F. 
Sears corresponding secretary of the 
Mass. Humane Society, on April 10. 
Curtis was reappointed by Governor 
Crane, on April 25, one of the three 
members of the Boston Board of 
Police, which office he has filled 
throughout a full term of five years, 
and he will thus continue as a police 
commissioner until May, 1905. — Prof. 
Edward Cummings has been deliver- 
ing a course of lectures at the Old 
South Meeting-House in Boston, on 
“The Industrial History of the Nine- 
teenth Century.” He has also been 
giving a series of lectures before the 
Boston School of Housekeeping, on 
‘“‘The Sociological Aspects of the 
Home.” He was one of the speakers 
at the dinner of the Mass. Reform 
Club, on March 9, the theme of the 
evening being “The Regulation of 
Trusts through Legal Restriction ;” 
and he delivered an address before 
the Philosophie Session of the Liberal 
Congress of Religions, at Boston, on 
April 24, speaking on “The Curve of 
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Social Progress,” and illustrating, by 
ingenious diagrams, the idea that his- 
tory repeats itself, with widening 
range but certain similarity. — The 
Rev. P. S. Grant returned to America 
on March 17, having girdled the earth 
during his five months’ absence. He 
accompanied Bishop H. C. Potter, of 
New York, as his secretary and chap- 
lain, on a mission to prepare the way 
for the establishment of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church of America in 
the new possessions of the United 
States in the Pacific. Sailing from 
San Francisco, they visited the Ha- 
waiian Islands, Japan, China, the Phil- 
ippines, Burmah, India, Ceylon, and 
Egypt, coming home by the Mediter- 
ranean route.— C. P. Perin has been 
back and forth between Paris and 
New York twice since the last report, 
on business trips, for English invest- 
ors. He spent the month of April in 
making a journey of considerable 
hardship in the saddle, among the 
mountains of southwestern Virginia, 
inspecting coke properties in that re- 
gion, and sailed again for Paris on 
May 5.—E. W. S. Tingle’s address 
is in care of the Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Museum, of which he is assist- 
ant director, having actively interested 
himself in questions relating to the 
expansion of our export trade. — 
Stoughton 11 will be open for the 
Class as usual on Commencement 
Day. — Joseph Lee has given the Col- 
lege $25,000 to found a professorship 
in memory of his father, Henry Lee, 
736. 
1884. 
E. A. Hrpsarp, Sec. 
111 Broadway, New York. 

T. J. Coolidge, Jr., has recently re- 
signed the presidency of the Old Col- 
ony Trust Co., to assume a position as 
chairman of the board of directors of 
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that company, and Gordon Abbott has 
been chosen president of the company 
in his place. —W. W. Mumford has 
recently established himself in law 
practice in New York city.—The 
Rev. S. A. Eliot has been elected 
president of the American Unitarian 
Association. —H. M. Atkinson has 
bought the Atlanta, Ga., Journal. 
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1885. 
H. M. Williams, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 

F. A. Delano is superintendent of 
motive power and machinery on the 
C., B. & Q. R. R. —E. T. Sanford is 
vice-president for Tennessee of the 
American Bar Association, for 1899- 
1900. —S. A. Bailey has moved from 
Telluride to Denver, Colo.—T. H. 
Chase is teaching school at Oakwood 
Seminary, Union Springs, N. Y.— 
G. E. Foss, M. C., is acting chairman 
of the House Naval Committee ; he 
is reported to have declined the offer 
of the assistant secretaryship. — The 
Rev. J. M. Long is in his third year 
as pastor of the Baptist Church at 
Harrington, Me.— W. B. Rand is gen- 
eral manager of the History Publish- 
ing Co., 36 Bromfield St., Boston. — 
Daniel Kelleher is secretary of the 
Harvard Club of Seattle, Wash. — 
R. N. Larrabee has settled in San 
Antonio, Tex.—A. H. Morris is a 
school commissioner of New York 
city. —John Lawrence, at the April 
town meeting, was chosen one of the 
selectmen of Groton.—J. H. Gar- 
diner has been appointed assistant 
professor of English at Harvard for 
five years from Sept. 1, 1900.— 
Eighty-five expects to be well repre- 
sented at the “Pop” concert, Me- 
chanics Building, Monday evening be- 
fore Commencement.— George Faunt- 
leroy Davidson died at Napa, Cal., 
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on April 28. Soon after leaving col- 
lege his eyes failed him, and for the 
rest of his life he was an invalid. 
From May, 1891, to Sept., 1892, he 
ran a farm at Healdsburg, Cal., but 
was forced to give it up. 


1886. 


Dr. J. H. Huppieston, Sec. 
126 W. 85th St., New York. 

Lewis Pierce Frost, the son of Var- 
num and Sarah Russell Frost, was 
born at Belmont, Jan. 1, 1866, and 
died of typhoid fever in Chicago, IIL, 
March 11, 1900. He was prepared 
for college at the Arlington High 
School and entered so early that he 
was the youngest member of ’86. 
After graduation he spent three years 
in the Harvard Law School, and the 
following five years in the practice of 
law in Boston. On account of ill- 
health he then removed to Los An- 
geles, and later, somewhat improved, 
returned to Chicago, where he obtained 
the position of assistant civil service 
examiner. He held this office until 
January, 1900, when he became chief 
examiner and at the same time re- 
newed to some extent his legal work. 
April 20, 1893, he was married in Bos- 
ton to Ruth Read Gage, who sur- 
vives him.— The Rev. H. E. Oxnard 
has accepted a call to the North Evan- 
gelical Church at Newton.—C. C. 
Whitman is going abroad again. His 
address will continue to be Univer- 
sity Club, New York.— Hammond 
Lamont has resigned the chair of 
rhetoric and oratory at Brown Univer- 
sity to take the position of managing 
editor of the New York Evening Post. 
—D. C. Clark has a temporary ad- 
dress at 56 Wall St., New York, dur- 
ing the erection of a new building at 
51 Wall St.— Courtenay Guild has 
been appointed city collector in Bos- 
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ton. — Eben Richards has joined a law 
partnership with J. D. Johnson under 
the firm name Johnson & Richards, 
with offices in the Carleton Building, 
Sixth and Olive streets, St. Louis. — 
J. A. Frye has been elected colonel of 
the First Regiment of Heavy Artil- 
lery, M. V. M.—J. L. Winter is in- 
structor in Elocution at Harvard with 
address at Hilton 23.— F. B. Smith 
and T. H. Gage are in partnership 
with W. S. B. Hopkins under the firm 
name of Hopkins, Smith & Hopkins, 
with offices at 314 Main St., Worces- 
ter.— The Rev. P. R. Frothingham 
has accepted a call to the Arlington 
St. Church, Boston. 


1887. 
G. P. Furser, Sec. 
Room 340, South Station, Boston. 
T. C. Dawson is secretary of the 
American Legation to Brazil. 


1888. 
Dr. F. B. Lunp, Sec. 
529 Beacon S8t., Boston. 

H. D. Hale, architect, and Copley 
Amory have formed a partnership 
under the firm name of Hale & 
Amory, with offices at 15 Exchange 
St., Boston. —James Loeb, besides 
taking an active part in the banking 
business of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., is a 
member of the executive committee 
of the Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion of New York. He is also a trus- 
tee of the New York Circulating 
Library, which during the past year 
circulated over 1,600,000 volumes. — 
Room No. 1 Holworthy will be open 
to the Class on Commencement Day, 
June 27.—George Joseph Richards 
died at Weymouth on April 18, at 
the age of 33.—J. A. Bailey, Jr., is 
chairman of the Metropolitan Sewer- 
age Commissioners. 
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1889, 
JAMES H. Ropss, Sec. 
344 Shepard 8t., Cambridge. 

Hollis 12 will be open as usual for 
the use of the Class on Commence- 
ment Day.— W. R. Marsh has been 
elected headmaster of the Pingry 
School, a preparatory school fitting 
chiefly for Princeton and Yale, at 
Elizabeth, N. J. His work begins 
September, 1900.— The Rev. H. D. 
Sleeper is now in charge of the music 
at the Union Congregational Church, 
Worcester. — P. F. Hall is one of the 
Committee of 25, Brookline. 


1890. 
J. W. Lunn, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

The Class will hold their decennial 
dinner on Tuesday, June 26, at Ho- 
tel Bellevue, Boston. Seats have been 
secured at the “ Pop” concert, Har- 
vard night, the Monday evening pre- 
ceding, and a further notice will be 
sent to the members of the Class by 
the committee having the matter in 
charge. —F. W. Atkinson, principal 
of the Springfield High School, has 
been appointed superintendent of ed- 
ucation in the Philippine Islands. 


1891. 
A. J. GARCEAU, Sec. 


12 Ashburton Place, Boston. 

The Class will meet on Commence- 
ment in 24 Holworthy. Harvard Grad- 
uates’ night at the “ Pop ” concerts will 
be Monday, June 25. Any one wish- 
ing to go must notify me immediately 
and I will engage seats together for 
the Class. On the same evening at 
6 o’clock will occur the second annual 
dinner of the “ Microbes.”” Members 
of the Class who eare to join this so- 
ciety will be initiated on that evening, 
on payment of an admission fee of one 
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dollar, and the society will provide 
them with a dinner free.—M. O. 
Simons’s address is 42 Genesee Ave., 
Cleveland, O. — The Rev. A. A. Berle 
has issued a pamphlet on “ Some Pop- 
ular American Fallacies Refuted.” — 
J. L. Dodge is still living on the 
Beach, south of Cliff House, San 
Francisco, Cal.— W. R. Jenkins is 
chaplain of the Ohio order of Sons 
of the American Revolution. — C. E. 
Stearns is the secretary of the Mass. 
order of the same society. — W. P. 
Jones was elected last October to fill 
a vacancy in the Somerville school 
committee; and was reélected in De- 
cember. He has been connected with 
the Somerville Journal as reporter 
and editor for nearly eight years. — 
H. A. Porter is professor of German 
and French in the Commercial High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. —J. O. Hall, 
Jr., was erroneously reported in the 
March number as mayor of Quincy. 
—R. W. Wood has returned from 
London, England; while there he lec- 
tured before the Royal Society on the 
photography of sound waves and the 
demonstration of wave motion by 
the kinetoscope. He also lectured 
before the Royal Photographie So- 
ciety, the London Camera Club, and 
the Physical Society. He was elected 
a Fellow of the last named. — W. M. 
Randol is secretary of The Lawyers’ 
Incorporation Co., of New York ; office 
149 Broadway. — Thomas Barnes ‘is 
senior partner of Samuel Frothing- 
ham Co., real estate, office 51 Liberty 
St., New York.—F. S. Rogers has 
gone to Europe for study. He gave 
many successful concerts during the 
season here, appearing in the Sym- 
phony concerts in Cambridge and in 
New York. — R. A. Leeds is a coun- 
selor at law, office 34 Pemberton Sq., 
Boston. — There will not be any Class 
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dinner this year, but next year there 
will be the decennial. — G. T. Wil- 
liams, of Norwood Farm, Buffalo, took 
17 prizes out of a possible 25, in the 
Light Brahma class, at the Madison 
Square Garden Poultry Show this 
spring. — John Cummings, of the Har- 
vard Economies Department, has 
joined the staff of the N. Y. Evening 
Post. 

1892. 

A. R. Benner, Sec. 

Andover. 

Monday evening, June 25, will be 
Graduates’ night at the “ Pops,” given 
this year in Mechanies Hall, Hunting- 
ton Ave. Some tables have been re- 
served for ’92 men, and those wishing 
seats should apply at once to G. L. 
Batchelder, 25 State St., Boston; 
price 50 cents a seat. — David Gray 
is elected secretary of the Harvard 
Alumni Association of Western New 
York. — M. E. Ingalls, Jr., has formed 
a partnership with J. S. Sheppard, Jr., 
for the practice of law at 36 Wall St., 
New York city. — Prof. Wm. Mac- 
Donald, of Bowdoin College, is chair- 
man of the Public Archives Com- 
mission of the American Historical 
Association. — E. B. Adams is in the 
Metropolitan Park Commission office, 
Congregational Building, Beacon St., 
Boston. — L. Barr is engineer for the 
Central District Printing and Tele- 
graph Co., Pittsburg, Pa. — C. S. Bax- 
ter was reélected Republican alder- 
man of Medford at the last election. 
— T.G. Bremer is director of a well- 
known trust company in Boston. — H. 
J. Coolidge is with A. P. Loring, law- 
yer, 22 Congress St., Boston. — Dr. J. 
W. Cummin, who went to Colorado 
Springs for his health last fall, has 
improved rapidly and hopes to return 
to Boston soon. He was physician of 


the football squad last fall. —G. S. 
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Curtis is with the Boston Fire Depart- 
ment. — W. C. Forbes is with Stone 
& Webster, electric engineers, 4 P. O. 
Sq., Boston. — The Rev. C. H. Por- 
ter has been called to the Channing 
Memorial Church at Newport, R. I. 
— G. T. McKay is in business in New 
York. — Dr. F. S. Newell’s address 
is 261 Beacon St., Boston; he is one 
of the staff of officers of the Lying- 
in-Hospital. —C. F. A. Liedhof is 
with the American Bell Telephone 
Co. —J. Smith, Jr., is with Gaston, 
Snow & Saltonstall, 19 Congress St., 
Boston. —J. O. Porter is in New 
Bedford. — The Secretary is greatly 
indebted to G. L. Batchelder for as- 
sistance in preparing this report. — 
Dr. W. Thorndike has settled in Min- 
neapolis, Minn. — W. R. Westcott is 
with the American Bell Telephone 
Co., Boston. — The Rev. F. L. Whitte- 
more’s present address is Providence, 
R. I.; he was called to his new pas- 
torate from New Bedford. —C. F. 
and T. B. Aldrich are traveling 
abroad and will be in Paris this sum- 
mer. — A. J. B. Mellish wrote from 
Bloemfontein, March 26, that he went 
to South Africa with the first Canadian 
contingent, and had seen service con- 
tinuously to that date. 


1893. 
S. F. BaTtcHELpER, Sec. 
6 Hilliard St., Cambridge. 

The subscription dinner of the mem- 
bers of the Class, in and near Boston, 
given at the Hotel Tuileries on March 
23, was the most successful affair of 
the sort since graduation. About 60 
sat down, including men from Worces- 
ter, Providence, and New York. Music 
by an orchestra and numerous choruses 
punctuated the meal, interspersed with 
sleight-of-hand performances by T. A. 
Jaggar and solos by J. H. Parker, both 
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of whom responded to several encores. 
The after-dinner remarks were in- 
formal, L. A. Frothingham introdu- 
cing the following speakers, many of 
whom have not been heard at previous 
dinners: R. G. Dodge, O. G. Villard, 
G. R. Fearing, Jr., C. H. Fiske, F. R. 
Martin, F. Winsor, R. W. Bergen- 
gren, C. K. Cummings. After the 
speaking the crowd gathered at the 
piano and sang, breaking up at a late 
hour with a reluctance which formed 
the best proof of the success of 
the occasion. — Harvard Graduates’ 
Night at the “ Pops” (which are given 
this year at Mechanics Hall) will be 
on Monday, June 25. Tables will 
be reserved for ’93, and applications 
for tickets (50 cents each) must be 
received by the Secretary by June 20. 
— F. Allen is in Cuba on the staff of 
Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, as a civilian sur- 
geon inspecting government hospitals. 
— M. Baker is doing civil engineering 
work in Philadelphia, with offices at 
4811 Springfield Ave. ; he received 
his A. B. in 1894. — J. D. Baldwin is 
general agent for the United States 
Casualty Co., at 403 State Mutual 
Bldg., Worcester. —C. L. Barlow is 
with Curtis, Mallett-Prevost & Colt, 
attorneys, 30 Broad St., New York 
city. —J. G. L. Borgmeyer, M. D., 
is medical examiner for the Pruden- 
tial Life Insurance Co., and surgeon 
to the North Jersey Street Railway; 
address 90 West Eighth St., Bayonne 
City, N. J.—P. Clagstone has re- 
turned to New York for a few months 
from his mining interests in Wash- 
ington. —J. C. Cotter was the demo- 
cratic candidate for mayor of Indian- 
apolis at the last city convention there. 
— B. C. Dewolf has given up his post 
of deputy consul to Belgium and re- 
turned to this country. He is now 
preparing for the bar at the offices of 
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Edwards & Angell, Providence, R. I. 
— A. W. Dexter has returned from 
California and is with Merrill, Dexter 
& Co., at 142 High St., Boston. — C. 
T. Dole is with the Champion Card 
and Paper Co., of East Pepperell. — 
A. J. Freiberg is an attorney at law, 
with offices in the Johnston Bldg., 
Cincinnati, O.— H. E. Grigor holds 
an appointment in the Boston custom- 
house. — E. O. Hiler has become as- 
sociated with the law firm of Tower 
& North, 27 State St., Boston. — 
A. C. Johnson is with the Columbia 
Co., at Glens Falls, N. Y.—R. H. 
Kennedy is pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church at San Mateo, Cal. — 
W. M. Reed will be in charge of the 
course in Astronomy of the Harvard 
Summer School this year.—J. H. 
Steinhart is one of the United States 
contractors in Cuba. — W. W. Stover 
is practicing law at 39 Court St., Bos- 
ton. — L. A. B. Street, M. D., is 
instructor at the Brookline Public 
Baths; address 133 Cypress St. —S. 
L. Tyson is a member of the firm of 
Norwood & Co., at Fort Deposit, 
Ala. 
1894. 
E. K. Rann, Sec. 


Care Morgan, Harjes & Co., 31 Boulevard Hauss- 
mann, Paris. 


H. C. Lakin and Eliot Tuckerman 
are in the law office of Evarts, Choate 
& Beaman, 52 Wall St., New York 
city. —J. D. Arnold is a member of 
the law firm of Hitchings, Palliver 
& Moen, 100 William St., New 
York city. —J. B. Lowell, who re- 
turned from Ecuador, two years ago, 
is settled in New York city. —J. R. 
Oliver is at the General Theological 
Seminary, Chelsea Sq., New York 
city. — Reginald Washburn is trea- 
surer of the Wire Goods Co., of 
Worcester. — Dr. Lincoln Davis has 
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an office at 24 Marlborough St., Bos- 
ton. — The second triennial dinner of 
the Class will be held in Boston at a 
time and place to be announced by 
letter sent to all members. Arrange- 
ments have been made which make 
it certain that the dinner will be a 
very enjoyable affair; and it is hoped 
that every man who can possibly do 
so will attend. — The Rev. W. B. 
Whitney was ordained, on March 29, 
pastor of the Bethany Baptist Church, 
Dorchester. — R. P. Blake is purchas- 
ing agent for the New England Elec- 
tric Vehicle Transportation Co., of 
Boston. — Drs. W. S. Johnson and 
W. R. May are at the Lying-in-Hos- 
pital, Boston. —R. C. King has _be- 
come a partner in a new banking and 
brokerage business in New York. — 
Erie Knudsen has gone to the Sand- 
wich Islands to take up sugar-raising 
on his family estate. — C. L. Lawrence 
is practicing Christian Science in Los 
Angeles, Cal. Since June, 1899, he 
has been First Reader in First Church 
of Christ, Scientist, of Los Angeles; 
address 1154 Maple Ave. — Aaron 
Benedict Keeler died of scarlet fever 
at Ridgefield, Conn., on April 14. 
After leaving College he taught for 
two years in Buffalo, N. Y.; then a 
year in Boston, during which he at- 
tended the Harvard Graduate School; 
and then he went to the private school 
of J. A. Browning, New York city. 
He leaves a widow and one child. — 
Arthur Appleton Beebe died in Bos- 
ton, March 11. He was the son of J. 
A. Beebe, ’69, and was born in Boston, 
Jan. 30, 1872. After graduation he 
studied at the Medical School, gradu- 
ating cum laude in 1898. He was a 
member of the Boston Athletic Asso- 
ciation and of the Puritan Club. — M. 
W. Croll has been awarded a fellow- 
ship in English at the Univ. of Penn. 
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1895. 
ABERT H. Newman, Sec. 
437 Marlborough 8t., Boston. 

Hollis 20 will be open for the Class 
on Commencement Day. — Monday 
evening, June 25, will be Harvard 
Graduates’ night at the “‘ Pop ” con- 
certs. Several tables have been pro- 
visionally assigned to 95, so that those 
who wish to be present can secure 
good seats by addressing the Class 
Committee or the Secretary. — C. S. 
Griffin is professor of Political Econ- 
omy in the Tokio Imperial University, 
Tokio, Japan. —G. S. T. Newell ac- 
cepted April 1 a position as one of the 
New England managers of the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Co., of 
Baltimore, Md. —M. A. Potter is an 
instructor at Dartmouth College. — 
H. L. W. Snell will graduate in June 
from Andover Seminary. He has ac- 
cepted a call to become pastor of the 
Union Congregational Church, North 
Brookfield. —S. P. White is assistant 
manager of the Lawyers’ Surety Co., 
with offices at 60 State St., Boston. 


1896. 


H. R. Storrs, Sec. 
306 Duke St., Norfolk, Va. 

Samuel May died of pneumonia on 
Mar. 20, after a short illness, at Chapel 
Hill, N.C. Since graduation he had 
been instructor of Modern Languages 
at the University of North Carolina, 
where he was very highly esteemed 
by both faculty and students. — R. C. 
Archibald is at present at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin studying mathematics. 
This is his last year there. — E. V. 
Frothingham is with the law firm of 
Parsons, Shepard & Ogden, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.— W. E. Putnam, Jr., has just 
opened an architect’s office in Boston. 
— Willis Munro has, since Oct. 1, 
1899, been with the law firm of Moot, 
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Sprague, Brownell & Marcy, Buffalo, 
N.Y. He passed the New York bar 
examination in January. — C. R. Wil- 
son is practicing law in Washington, 
D. C., and has been taken into part- 
nership with his father. — E. R. Crane 
is teaching in the Milford Grammar 
School. —G. C. Curtis has made for 
the Paris Exposition a relief map of 
Boston and its suburbs. The model, 
which is 10 feet in diameter, repre- 
sents an area 25 miles in diameter, on 
a scale of 1-14000. 


1897. 
W. L. GARRISON, JR., Sec. 
1763 Beacon St., Boston. 

George Benson is en route for 
Japan. — Joseph Fyffe, Jr., is now 
serving on the U.S. 8S. Hartford as a 
paymaster in the U. S. navy. — Bar- 
rett Gibson has been made a junior 
member of the firm of Gibson, Mar- 
shall & Gibson, attorneys at law, 
Louisville, Ky. —E. L. Hill, 320 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., is vice- 
president of the Windsor Co., calico 
printers and print cloth makers, mills 
at North Adams. — L. B. Jureidini is 
an instructor in the Syrian Protestant 
College at Beirut, Syria. — Samuel 
Morrill is a secretary to the U. S. 
Embassy to France. —P. Provandie 
is a practicing physician at Melrose 
Highlands, and is also an assistant in 
Hygiene in Harvard University. — 
W. H. Radcliffe is a professor of Elec- 
trical Engineering at the United Cor- 
respondence Schools in New York 
city. —J. F. Rogers is an instructor 
in athletics at the gymnasium of the 
St. Paul Seminary, and also at the St. 
Mark’s Boys’ Club, Minneapolis, Minn. 
— Roger Upton, of Salem, is director 
of the Helios-Upton Co., president and 
director of the Standard Thermometer 
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and Electric Co., and director of the 
American Glue Co. 


1898. 
B. H. Hayegs, Sec. 
Robeson St., Jamaica Plain. 

The Class will meet this year on 
Commencement Day in 23 Holworthy. 
All’98 men who are present will please 
register their names in the blue-books, 
which the Secretary will supply. — 
Monday evening, June 25, will be 
Graduates’ night at the “Pops.” The 
Secretary desires to have as large a 
crowd of the Class turn up at this con- 
cert as possible. With that end in 
view he will take great pleasure in 
obtaining seats and tables for all the 
98 men who will notify him that they 
will be present. Please send notifica- 
tions and 50 cents to his address be- 
fore June 20. Provided that 25 or 50 
men can be gathered together, and 
should these men so desire, the Secre- 
tary will make arrangements to have 
a dinner before the “ Pops” at some 
hotel in Boston, the cost not to exceed 
$1.50 per plate. — G. H. Scull was one 
of the first war correspondents to enter 
Ladysmith. He has left Buller’s army 
and is now with Lord Roberts. All 
reports that he has been made a lieu- 
tenant in the British army and a mem- 
ber of Buller’s staff are incorrect. — 
H. Sayre, Jr., is with Gen. Swann’s 
division in the Philippines. — E. G. 
Burgess, Jr., is with the Pan-Ameri- 
can Rubber Co., in New York. —C. 
N. Greenough is an instructor in the 
English department at Harvard. — S. 
W. Wood is on the editorial staff of 
the Bangor Whig and Courier. — Eliot 
Wadsworth is treasurer of the Lowell 
Electric Light Corporation. — E. L. 
Logan is president and J. R. McVey 
secretary and treasurer of the Harvard 
Democratic Club. — E. S. Thurston 
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has been elected editor-in-chief of the 
Harvard Law Review. L. P. Marvin has 
been elected an editor from the Sec- 
ond Year men.— R. S. Huidekoper has 
been made secretary and treasurer of 
an American Club formed at Oxford 
with the purpose of guiding and ad- 
vising all Americans who intend to 
take up studies at English universi- 
ties. — Frazier Curtis and R. T. Fisher 
have been in Washington a great part 
of the winter writing their reports for 
the Division of Forestry ; Curtis has 
since resigned his position. —H. C. 
Ffoulke has bought a seat on the New 
York Stock Exchange. — G. Newhall 
has returned from the Philippines, 
where he had gone as a lieutenant in 
the U. S. army.— J. B. Swann has 
gone to the Copper River region, 
Alaska ; while there he will act as 
special correspondent for the New 
York Journal and the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser. —G. Noble has been writing 
special articles for the Boston Globe. — 
P. F. J. Gierasch is with the Philadel- 
phia North American. — R. P. Utter is 
with the school publishing firm of 
Allyn & Bacon, 172 Tremont street, 
Boston. — P. S. Dalton has returned 
from Porto Rico, and is now with 
Dupee & Nichols, wool merchants, 
Boston. —J. B. Moulton is general 
manager of a sulphur mine situated in 
the western part of Massachusetts. — 
G. von Utassy is manager of circula- 
tion for Collier’s Weekly Magazine, 
and is not with Maemillan as re- 
ported. — H. Blanchard is studying at 
the Institute of Technology. — J. M. 
Thayer is living in Washington as pri- 
vate secretary to his father, the con- 
gressman from Worcester. During 
the stay of the Harvard nine in Wash- 
ington, while on the Southern trip, 
Thayer, together with Congressman 
Fitzgerald, managed to make a special 
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appointment so that all the members 
of the team could meet President Me- 
Kinley, and also acted as their guide 
while going round the city.—F. C. 
Wilson is in the Census Department, 
and R. W. Osborne is in the Naval 
Intelligence Bureau, Capt. Sigsbee’s 
office, Washington. 


1899. 
ARTHUR ADAMs, Sec. 
Quincy. 

The Secretary is most anxious to 
get the addresses of the following 
members of the Class: Walter J. 
Beggs, Charles T. Brown, Alva J. Cal- 
derwood, William C. Gordon, Denis W. 
Granberry, Willis H. Grant, William 
Healy, Carl G. Jahn, Jr., Horace L. Lei- 
ter, Howard A. Morton, Don O. Noel, 
Allan G. Odell, Daniel A. Richardson, 
Richard O. Hodges, George H. Breed, 
Robert E. Burke, William A. Hick- 
man, Arthur N. Sheldon, Hector J. 
Hughes, and John J. Healy; also the 
addresses of the following men who 
have been, so far as he knows, in some 
way connected with the Class: H. B. 
Burlingame, Edwin K. Johnson, D. F. 
Urquhart, Walter Soderling, Charles 
W. Hardy, Fred K. Bryant, George 
G. Taylor, Sidney Otis, Maurice E. 
Griffin, Frank W. Morse, James B. 
Connolly, William C. Ford, John J. 
Colbert, James W. Turner, Charles Me- 
Kay, Louis Cohen, George W. Smith, 
E. F. Chauncey, and Caleb E. Smith, 
letters to whom have come back un- 
claimed from the addresses furnished 
by the College Office. There are oth- 
ers who have not taken the trouble to 
send their addresses. If any one can 
give any information about any of the 
above men it will be most gratefully 
received. — E. B. Barstow is with Ed- 
gerly & Crocker, note brokers, 28 State 
St., Boston. — Graham Duffield is a 
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elerk with the Commonwealth Elec- 
tric Co., Chicago, Ill.—B. F. Griffin 
is connected with the Boston News 
Bureau.—C. A. Hamilton is study- 
ing law in the office of C. M. Thayer, 
Worcester. — T. H. Endicott is with 
Blodgett, Merritt & Co., Congress St., 
Boston. — A. S. Harding is with Eben 
Harding & Co., worsted yarn manu- 
facturers, Philadelphia, Pa.—C. A. 
Henderson is in the Divinity School. — 
T. L. Holmes is with the Western 
Electric Co. in New York city. — F. 
R. Plumb, Jr., is secretary and trea- 
surer of Fayette R. Plumb, Incorpo- 
rated, manufacturers of steel tools, 
Philadelphia, Pa.— E. W. Remick is 
with the Egremont Marble Co., Bos- 
ton. — M. X. Sullivan is an assistant 
in Chemistry at Harvard, and is study- 
ing medicine. —W. A. Wight is an 
instructor at the Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn, N. Y.— R.M. D. Adams 
is studying in the Episcopal The- 
ological School. —C. C. Butters is 
with F. S. Mead & Co., bankers and 
brokers, Boston. — Arthur Cockcroft 
is with the Edward Thompson Co., 
law book publishers, New York. — S. 
C. Coleman is with the Coleman Hard- 
ware Co., Chicago, Ill. — F. C. Dick- 
son writes that he is a “theatrical 
manager and a director in the C. C. 
Ad. Sign Co., and a director in the 
Indianapolis Bill Posting Co.,” Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. — J.J. Donahue is clerk 
in the office of the United Fruit Co., 
60 State St., Boston. — A. H. Everett 
is general agent of the New York Life 
Insurance Co., in Brooklyn, N. Y. — 
Ernest Fahnestock is at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New York 
city. — J. F. Brice will receive his de- 
gree in June, 1900. — Howard Clarke, 
formerly H. C. Whitfield, is with 
Marshall Field & Co.’s wholesale 
linen department in Chicago, Ill. — 
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Malcolm Donald has been elected an 
editor of the Law Review.—A. G. 
Fay is secretary of the tna Powder 
Co., 188 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. — 
Ernest Foss is at Boston University 
Law School.— R. M. Frost is at 
Coombs Brook Fish Hatchery, Old 
Forge, N. Y¥.— W. R. Harper is a 
civil engineer with the U.S. Geological 
Survey, Washington, D. C.—L. W. 
Henry is an engineer with the Mexican 
General Electric Co., Mexico. — J. F. 
Hill is superintendent and teacher in 
night school of the Cambridge Y. M. 
C. A. — C. R. Howe is accountant for 
a leather house, Milford, N. H.—R. 
H. Joy is asalesman with the Syracuse 
Dry Goods Co., Syracuse, N. Y.— 
H.C. Leonard is teaching modern lan- 
guages at the Wilkes Barre, Pa., High 
School. —William Leshner is with the 
Detroit Free Press. — G. G. MeMurtry 
is with the Apollo Iron and Steel Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. —W. W. McNeil is with 
MeNeil, Higgins & Co., wholesale 
grocers, Chicago, Ill. —E. C. Mains 
is in a drug store in Danvers, — A. R. 
Meyer is at present interested in elec- 
tricity in Jarilla, New Mexico. —C. 
E. Mills is superintendent of the De- 
troit Copper Mining Co. at Morenci, 
Ariz. — H. D. Montgomery is with 
W. O. Gay & Co., note brokers, Bos- 
ton. — G. W. Pickard is an electrician 
with the American Wireless Telegraph 
and Telephone Co., Boston. — R. I. 
Rees is 2d lieutenant, 3d Infantry, 
U. S. A., now in the Philippine Is- 
lands. — J. M. Rogers, Jr., is manager 
of the John M. Rogers Boot, Gauge 
and Drill Works at Gloucester City, 
N. J.—C. F. Sherman is a civil engi- 
neer with the Illinois Central R. R., 
at Chicago, Ill.—C. F. Speare is 
financial editor of the Mail and Ex- 
press, New York city. —G. A. Swan 
is in the fire and marine insurance 
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business at Biloxi, Miss. — G. B. Tay- 
lor is studying law at the Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University, Palo Alto, 
Cal. —G. R. Taylor is in the chemical 
laboratory of the National Steel Co., 
Columbus, O. — Fred Vorenberg is 
with S. Vorenberg & Co., clothiers, 
67 Washington St., Boston. — R. G. 
Wilson is mixing shoe blacking and 
dressing in Jas. S. Mason Co.’s fac- 
tory, Philadelphia, Pa. —T.S. Watson 
has left the cotton mill in Fitchburg, 
and is now in the office of C. W. Whit- 
tier & Bro., real estate brokers, Bos- 
ton. — E. B. Wilson has been ap- 
pointed instructor in Mathematics at 
Yale University. —J. A. Macy has 
been elected marshal by the candi- 
dates for the degrees of Master of 
Arts and Master of Science in June, 
1900. — Pliny Jewell, 2d, has left the 
Boston Journal, and is now writing 
for Outing. — Conrad Magruder Pat- 
ten died of pneumonia in Cambridge 
on Feb. 27, 1900. He was born at 
Washington, D. C., July 5, 1878. He 
fitted himself for college at the Co- 
lumbian Preparatory School, where he 
graduated with first honors, and then 
spent three years at Columbia Col- 
lege, maintaining a very high rank in 
his class. He then entered the Junior 
Class in Harvard College, and gradu- 
ated cum laude in 1899. In October 
he entered the Law School. — T. S. 
Alexander was on the Boston Univer- 
sity team which debated with Brown 
on April 24. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


G. S. Rice, s 70, has been appointed 
deputy chief engineer of the New York 
city tunnel. 

G. H. Olney, / 98, is with the law 
firm of Sullivan & Crowell, Wall St., 
New York. 


Non-Academic. 


[June, 


Dr. Max Poll, instructor in Ger- 
man, has accepted the professorship 
of German at the University of Cin- 
cinnati, and will begin work there in 
the autumn. 

J. B. Woodworth, s ’94, of the Geo- 
logical Department, has been ap- 
pointed by the State of New York to 
undertake an examination of the gla- 
cial deposits of that State for the Geo- 
logical Survey. Most of Mr. Wood- 
worth’s work next summer will be 
done in the Hudson River Valley. 

G. E. Barrell, [Dent. Sch., ’99], has 
a position with the New England 
Dental Agency of Hartford, Conn. 

Dr. George Morrill French, m ’84, 
of Malden, died at Suncook, N. H., 
Feb. 23, aged 45. He was born at 
Sandown, N. H., and was educated at 
Tilton Seminary, Boston University, 
and the Harvard Medical School. He 
had practiced medicine about 15 years 
at Malden. He was a 32d degree 
Mason, and a member of the Malden 
lodge of Odd Fellows. He is survived 
by a widow, a son, and a daughter. 

Dr. Joshua Young, ¢t 48, completed 
the 25th year of his ministry at Groton 
on March 7. In 1859 he conducted 
the funeral services over the body of 
John Brown, at North Elba, N. Y. 

Dr. John Patrick Gaffney, m ’90, 
died at Roxbury on Feb. 7. He was 
born in Danvers thirty-six years ago, 
and there he received his early educa- 
tion. He attended Boston College, 
and later Holy Cross College, Worces- 
ter. After leaving the Medical School 
he went to the Carney Hospital as 
house doctor; he then practiced in 
Salem and for several years he has 
resided in Roxbury. 

Dr. S. J. Russell, m ’93, is city 
physician of Springfield. He is on 
the staff of the Mercy Hospital in 
that city. 
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Allen Cook, a special student in the 
Scientific School in 1892, died at Lloilo, 
P. L., about March 23. He was born 
in Fall River in 1874. He studied 
American archaeology under Prof. 
Putnam, but did not complete his 
course. April 15, 1898, he enlisted on 
the Prairie, serving till his discharge 
on Sept. 24. On Aug. 9, 1899, he 
enlisted in the 26th U. S. Vol. infan- 
try, and went to the Philippines, where 
he died of dysentery. 

Charles Amos Foster, / 53, a citizen 
of Quincy, died at Walpole on March 
19. He was born in South Boston, 
Aug. 25, 1827, and after serving in 
the navy as a lad, he studied law, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1855. He 
then removed to Osawatomie, Kan., 
where he remained until 1860, when 
he returned to Boston. During his 
residence in Kansas he took active 
part in all the movements made to 
create a powerful State free from 
slavery. He was assistant secretary 
of the Topeka convention and was a 
member of the Topeka legislature at 
the time its meeting was dispersed by 
the United States dragoons under the 
command of Col. E. V. Sumner, July 
4, 1856. He was elected attorney- 
general under the constitution framed 
at Leavenworth in 1857 and was a 
member of the constitutional conven- 
tion, but as the territory was admitted 
into the Union under the Wyandotte 
constitution he never served in the 
office. He settled in Quincy in 1866, 
and since 1871 he had been employed 
in the Boston custom-house. He was 
twice married; a son and daughter 
survive. In 1856, while in Kansas, he 
was indicted with John Brown and 
others by the Border Ruffians’ grand 
jury. 

On May 1, Gen. E. S. Otis, 7 ’60, 
was relieved of the command of the 
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United States forces in the Philip- 
pines, where he had served since the 
autumn of 1898. 

Jutaro Komura, /’77, Japanese Min- 
ister to the United States, having 
been transferred to St. Petersburg, 
left Washington in April. 

Byron Strickland Philoon, a first 
year student in the Law School, died 
in Cambridge of pneumonia on March 
31. His home was Auburn, Me., and 
he graduated from Bowdoin College 
in 1899. 

Edward John Phelps, h ’89, died in 
New Haven, Conn., on March 9. He 
was born in Middlebury, Vt., in 1822 ; 
graduated at the college in that town ; 
studied law ; practiced at Burlington, 
Vt., till 1851, when he was second 
comptroller of the treasury ; returned 
to practice law at the end of Fillmore’s 
administration ; in 1881 became Kent 
Professor of Law at Yale; in 1885, 
succeeded J. R. Lowell, ’38, as minis- 
ter to Great Britain ; after his return, 
in 1889, he resumed his work at Yale. 

Lloyd Andrews Hayward, L.S.,’39, 
the oldest attorney of the Wyoming, 
N.Y., bar, died March 7. He was born 
in Winthrop, Me., Dec. 16, 1816, was 
graduated at Amherst College, and 
after studying at the Law School he 
wag admitted to the bar in Rochester. 
He began law practice in Perry, and 
in 1853 went to Warsaw. He was at 
one time clerk in the Treasury De- 
partment at Washington. For several 
years he was president of the Board 
of Trustees, State Institute for the 
Blind, at Batavia, president of the 
Board of Education of Warsaw, and 
president of the Wyoming County 
National Bank, all of New York State. 

Dr. Edward Augustus Perkins, m 
’54, one of the oldest practicing phy- 
sicians in Boston, died there on Feb. 
20, aged 73 years. 
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J. H. Wolff, L. S., ’74, has been re- 
appointed judge advocate of the de- 
partment of Mass. G. A. R. 

Pres. Seth Low, h ’90, has been 
elected president of the American 
Geographical Society. 

Dr. C. M. Bakewell, p ’92, goes 
back to the University of California as 
professor of Philosophy. 

Dr. Nathaniel Ware Hawes, h ’79, 
assistant professor of Operative Den- 
tistry, 1870-79, died at Wrentham on 
April 1. He was born there, Aug. 12, 
1838, studied dentistry with Dr. G. E. 
Hawes in New York city, and, after 
practicing for a short time in Wren- 
tham and Foxboro, settled in Boston 
in 1865. He was appointed demon- 
strator in Operative Dentistry at the 
Harvard Dental School in 1869, and 
assistant professor the next year. In 
1879 the University conferred on him 
the honorary degree of D. M.D. He 
had published various papers on dental 
topics. He was prominent in public 
affairs in Wrentham and in Norfolk 
County, though he steadfastly refused 
to hold public office, and was espe- 
cially influential in bringing about the 
construction of the Wrentham and 
North Attleboro branch of the Boston 
and Providence R. R. He was twice 
married ; his first wife was Caroline 
Cheever Fisher, and his second Bea- 
trice Sturtevant, who survives him. 
He was an active Free Mason, being a 
member of Bristol Commandery of 
Knights Templars of North Attleboro, 
and of Keystone Chapter of Foxboro. 

Archibald Miller [Dent. Sch., ’99] 
died in Boston, of pneumonia, on 
March 17 ; he was born at Hartford, 
Conn., June 16, 1874. 

The Class of 1897 of the Veter- 
inary School held its fourth annual 
dinner at the United States Hotel, 
Boston, on May 3. 


Non-Academic. 


[ June, 


L. W. Jenney, /’97, of New Bed- 
ford, has formed a partnership with 
G. H. Potter for the practice of law. 

Dr. Frederic Davis Perry, m ’70, 
died at Mansfield, March 11. He was 
born there, Dec. 20, 1843, and was 
one of four brothers who attended 
Harvard. After studying at Phillips 
Andover Academy, he took a dental 
degree in Philadelphia, and practiced 
dentistry for several years. He then 
turned to medicine, and since his grad- 
uation from the Harvard Medical 
School, he practiced in his native town. 
May 20, 1880, he married Elizabeth 
T. Oliver, of New York city, who sur- 
vives with two sons and a daughter. 
Dr. Perry was a Free Mason and an 
Odd Fellow, and a member of the 
Mansfield Board of Health. 

Dr. George Edwin Coulthard, m ’72, 
died at Fredricton, N. B., on March 
17. In 1868 he graduated A. B. at 
the College of New Brunswick. He 
was secretary of the Board of Health 
of that province. 

John Richards Bullard, / ’66, who 
died in Dedham on March 16, was 
born in Brooklyn, N. Y., March 3, 
1846. He studied at the Dedham 
High School, and, after two years at 
Phillips Andover Academy, entered 
the Law School. He read law in the 
office of Wm. Gaston, and Nov. 4, 
1867, was admitted to the Suffolk bar. 
He established an office in Boston, and 
was in active practice up to the time 
of his death. He represented Ded- 
ham inthe Mass. House of Represent- 
atives in 1868, 1870, and 1871, as a 
Democrat. In 1884 he joined the 
Republican party : in 1892 he was a 
presidential elector from the 11th dis- 
trict, and for many years he served as 
chairman of the Dedham Republican 
town committee, and was often called 
upon to act as moderator. He served 
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as treasurer of the Dedham Water 
Co. and president of the Electric 
Light Co. and was one of the organ- 
izers of the Norfolk Suburban, the 
West Roxbury and Roslindale and the 
Norfolk Central street railways, and 
served as director on all three roads 
up to the union of the companies. He 
was a director in the Dedham National 
Bank, vice-president and a trustee of 
the Dedham Institution for Savings, 
and trustee of the Public Library. He 
was married in 1871 to Miss Mary A. 
Richards, at Irvington, N. Y. Of 
their five children four are still alive. 
John R., Jr., being a former captain 
of the University crew. 

Henry Stephen Courtney, / ’93, died 
at Worcester on April 14, aged 39. 
He was born at Lowell, where he 
attended the public schools, and be- 
came in 1884 city librarian. In 1885, 
he was employed by the Weekly Sun, 
which he served for three years; go- 
ing then to the Boston custom-house. 
After completing a course at the Har- 
vard Law School, he formed a part- 
nership in Lowell with his brother, 
who was mayor of that city. He was 
unmarried. 

Dr. William Henry Howe Hastings, 
m ’68, who died in Boston on Feb. 16, 
was born in Sterling, and was educated 
in the public schools, the Harvard 
Medical School, and the Mass. General 
Hospital. He was appointed district 
physician of Boston Dispensary in 
1869, becoming superintendent in 
1876, and had served continuously 
since that time. During this period 
the present home of the dispensary 
has been erected and generally en- 
larged in all its departments, in keep- 
ing with modern advance in medical 
science, largely through his efforts. 
During his connection with the dis- 
pensary the selection of the physi- 
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cians, now numbering about 70, had 
usually devolved upon him. He was 
a member of the Mass. Medical So- 
ciety and several local medical socie- 
ties. He married in 1870, and his 
wife and three daughters survive him. 

Dr. C.S. Knight, m ’96, is practicing 
in Bangor, Me. 

Dr. Edward Henry Pettengill, m 
’66, a well-known physician at Sax- 
ton’s River, died on Feb. 8, at Bellows 
Falls, Vt. He was born in Grafton, 
Vt., May 14, 1837, attended Middle- 
bury College, served in the civil war 
as a private in the 16th Vermont Vols. 
from Nov., 1862, to May, 1863, stud- 
ied medicine at the University of Ver- 
mont, and then at the Medical School. 
Since 1869 he had practiced at Sax- 
ton’s River. He held various posi- 
tions in the town, — being a member 
of the school committee, a founder of 
the local Grand Army post, a U. S. 
pension examiner, a trustee of the 
library, town health officer, ete. He 
leaves a widow, three daughters, and 
two sons, one a member of the Review 
of Reviews staff in New York. 

Gen. Frederick W. Lister, who in 
the late seventies had charge of the 
Old Gymnasium, died in Cambridge 
on Feb. 17. During the civil war he 
was lieutenant-colonel of the 31st 
Ohio Vol. infantry, retiring as a 
brevet brigadier-general. 

The revised Catalogue of members 
of the Harvard Medical Alumni Asso- 
ciation, complete to March 1, 1900, 
has been issued by Dr. Walter Ela, 
71, treasurer of the Association. It 
shows a roll of 1232 active, 25 honor- 
ary, 59 life, and 153 deceased mem- 
bers. Thirty-five States and Terri- 
tories, not including Hawaii, and six 
foreign countries are represented. 

Dr. James Richard Cocke, M. S., 
’92, died in Boston on April 12. Ac- 
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cording to the coroner’s report he com- 
mitted suicide by shooting. He was 
born in Tennessee, and in infancy was 
blinded by an accident. As a young 
man he began to make a living han- 
dling tobacco. Coming to Boston he 
studied at the Boston University and 
the Harvard Medical School, and on 
receiving his degree he began to prac- 
tice. His sense of touch was so highly 
developed that he successfully per- 
formed many difficult surgical opera- 
tions. He also possessed unusual 
power as a hypnotist. For several 
years his medical practice was large, 
but in 1898 he met with reverses, his 
health gave way and he was for a time 
under medical supervision. Poverty 
is believed to have driven him to sui- 
cide. According to the Boston Adver- 
tiser of April 13, he had three wives, 
all of whom survive. 

Dr. F. L. Dunlap, p ’95, has been 
appointed instructor in Chemistry at 
the University of Michigan; he has 
been teaching in the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute. 

Dr. M. F. Burke, m ’96, is on the 
staff of visiting surgeons in the out- 
patients’ department of the Carney 
Hospital, Boston. 

Prof. Wm. James, m ’68, has been 
elected a corresponding member of the 
Berlin Academy of Sciences. 

Col. J.J. Astor, Sp., ’86, is a trustee 
of the Cathedral of St. John the Di- 
vine in New York city. 

M. M. Bigelow, p ’79, has been 
elected a member of the Mass. Histori- 
cal Society. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


The Boston Elevated R. W. Co. have. 


so improved their service that the 
shortest route to the ball games on 
Soldier’s Field is now by the Western 
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Avenue cars, which are run at short 
intervals before and after each game. 

The Hon. J. L. M. Curry, J ’45, W. 
E. B. DuBois, ’90, Prof. F. G. Pea- 
body, ’69, and J. G. Brooks, t ’75, took 
part in a conference on Southern edu- 
cation, at the Hampton, Virginia, In- 
stitute in April. 

At the Mass. Republican Convention, 
in Music Hall, Boston, on April 26, 
Congressman F. H. Gillett, /’77, pre- 
sided, Attorney-General H. M. Knowl- 
ton, L. S., 69, read the platform, and 
Senator H. C. Lodge, ’71, and Walter 
Clifford, 65, were chosen delegates at 
large to the National Convention. 

On Feb. 16 a concert of Scandina- 
vian music was given in Sanders 
Theatre. Members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra performed the 
orchestral music, and many songs were 
sung by Miss Aagot Lunde. Mrs. 
Hammer, widow of a former Nor- 
wegian consul in Boston, defrayed the 
expenses. 

Seven Harvard men, besides H. O. 
Apthorp, ’79, the headmaster, are 
teaching at Milton Academy, viz.: F. 
E. Lane, ’89, A. H. Ward, ’85, C. B. 
Earle, 94, F. P. Smith, ’98, W. H. Gil- 
lespie, A. M., ’96, J. C. Fyshe, 99, and 
A. V. Galbraith, ’99. 

Since September the collections at 
the Gray Herbarium have been in- 
creased by several thousand specimens 
from various parts of the world. 
Among the acquisitions is a collection 
of Central American plants, 875 in 
number, presented by Captain J. Don- 
nell Smith, of Baltimore. Another, 
consisting of some 900 specimens, has 
come from Porto Rico. The United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
sent 621 specimens of American 
grasses; the Botanic Garden of the 
University of Vienna, 877 Austrian 
plants; and the New York Botanical 
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Garden, 561 plants from Idaho and 
Montana. In addition, 852 specimens 
from the Galapagos Islands have been 
sent on for the purpose of critical 
study. 

The Harvard Observatory arranged 
to observe the total eclipse of the sun 
on May 28 at Washington, Ga. Si- 
multaneously, Percival Lowell, ’76, 
conducted observations in Northern 
Africa. The recently discovered 
planet, Eros, has also been studied. 

History 29, a new half-course, has 
been given during the second half- 
year by Prof. Beale; it traces the his- 
tory of crime in England and America 
from the 13th century to the present 
time. Among the topics considered 
are the domestic life of the common 
people, police methods, the amount 
and kind of crime prevailing at differ- 
ent periods, conditions of trial, meth- 
ods of punishment, state of the prisons, 
and the history of certain celebrated 
crimes in the past century. 

At the annual meeting of the Mass. 
Historical Society, the following of- 
ficers were elected: Pres. C. F. Adams, 
*56, vice-pres., S. A. Green, ’51, T. J. 
Coolidge, 50; recording sec., E. J. 
Young, ’48; corresponding sec., H. W. 
Haynes, ’51; treas., C. C. Smith, ’87; 
librarian, S. A. Green, ’51; cabinet 
keeper, H. F. Jenks, 63; member-at- 
large of the council, G. B. Chase, ’56, 
James Schouler, ’59, T. K. Lothrop, 
49. 

Members of the Debating Team 
which recently won from Yale have 
received their gold medals, similar in 
appearance to those given in former 
years. On one side is a bust of Cicero, 
and on the other is engraved the name 
of the winner, the debate in which 
the medal was won, and the date. 

The Engineering Society held its 
annual dinner May 23. 
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The Ricardo Prize Scholarship of 
$350 is offered this year under pecul- 
iar conditions. The incumbent is to 
devote the greater part of his time to 
economic and political studies, giving 
special attention to the problems in- 
volved in the relations of the State to 
Industrial Enterprise. A written ex- 
amination, in which each candidate 
wrote an essay on a topic chosen by 
himself from a list not previously an- 
nounced, was held May 26; the prize 
will be awarded June 15. 

At the annual meeting of the Society 
for Promoting Theological Education, 
the usual donations to the Harvard 
Divinity School were voted. Nine 
directors were elected, as follows: A. T. 
Lyman, H. G. Denny, the Revs. W. H. 
Lyon, Charles G. Ames, James De 
Normandie, Edward J. Young, H. N. 
Brown, John Cuckson, and E. H. Hall. 

On April 25, Wu Ting Fang, Chinese 
minister to the United States, visited 
the University under the guidance of 
Pres. Eliot, with whom he lunched. 

Owing to illness, Lieut. R. C. Smith 
gave up his lectures in Military and 
Naval Science; he was replaced by 
Lieut. E. L. Bennett, U. S. N., who 
was secretary to Admiral Sampson at 
Santiago and is now on his personal 
staff at the Charlestown Navy Yard. 

The Law School next year offers 
two new courses, one in admiralty and 
one in modern civil law, with special 
reference to the law of Spain. 

The summer excursion for practical 
ocservations of mining in Mining 12 
will begin as soon after the final ex- 
aminations as possible, and will last 
six weeks. Instead of the usual trip 
to the Lake Superior iron region, the 
tour this summer will be to the an- 
thracite coal mines of Pennsylvania 
and the iron mines of the Lake Cham- 
plain district. 
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A tablet which will not warp has 
been invented for the glass flowers. 

The Medical School is collecting 
microscopes and microscopical appa- 
ratus for its museum to illustrate the 
development of the construction of 
lenses and mountings. Any interest- 
ing examples will be gladly received 
and permanently cared for in a place 
where they will serve to illustrate the 
advances that have been made in the 
construction of this instrument. 

The Boston Elevated R. W. Co. will 
probably begin work on the Cambridge 
section of its elevated line next spring. 
The route, will probably be as follows: 
From the new subway out by Cam- 
bridge St., across the West Boston 
Bridge, along Main St., through pri- 
vate property to Green St., which runs 
parallel to Massachusetts Ave., and 
then to Brattle Square by way of 
Mount Auburn St. According to 
present plans there will be only two 
stations in Cambridge, and in this case 
the running time between Brattle 
Square and Scollay Square will not 
exceed ten minutes. 

The ninth annual meeting of the 
Harvard Teachers’ Association was 
held March 10 in Sanders Theatre. 
At the business meeting, the following 
officers were elected: Pres., H. P. 
Amen, principal of Phillips Exeter 
Academy; vice-pres., F. A. Tupper, of 
Boston; sec., Prof. P. H. Hanus, of 
Cambridge ; treas., O. B. Oakman, 
of South Braintree. C.H. Morss, of 
Medford, was reappointed councilor 
for a term of five years. 

Pres. Eliot has been elected presi- 
dent of the Association of American 
Universities. 

The officers of the Channing Home 
for the ensuing year are: Pres., Dr. S. 
A. Green, ’51; treas., J. P. Parmenter, 
’81; clerk, C. P. Curtis, ’54. 


The Department of Geology offers, 
in connection with the work of the 
summer school, an advanced course in 
geological field-work in New York and 
Connecticut. The work in the corre- 
sponding course last summer was in 
Montana and the Yellowstone Park. 

The trustees of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts for the present year are: 
Francis Bartlett, 57, W. S. Bigelow, 
71, A. T. Cabot, ’72, J. E. Cabot, ’40, 
A. A. Carey, ’79, J. R. Coolidge, Jr., 
83, J. M. Crafts, s ’58,C. W. Eliot, 53, 
Wm. Endicott, h ’88, J. C. Gray, ’59, 
F. L. Higginson, 63, E. W. Hooper, 
59, H. S. Hunnewell, ’75, Solomon 
Lincoln, ’57, W. P. P. Longfellow, ’55, 
C. G. Loring, 48, T. K. Lothrop, ’49, 
Augustus Lowell, ’50, C. E. Norton, 
46, D. W. Ross, ’75, A. L. Rotch, h 
91, C. S. Sargent, 62, E. P. Seaver, 
64, Nathaniel Thayer, ’71, S. D. 
Warren, 775. 

The Law School has recently added 
to its collection of portraits that of 
Mrs. Austin, widow of the eminent 
English jurisprudent. 

The Omar Khayydm Club of Amer- 
ica has been founded in Boston with 
N. H. Dole, ’74, and Arthur Foote, 
74, among its incorporators. 

The officers of the Boston Athletic 
Association are: F. W. Smith, ’79, 
pres.; G. B. Morison, ’83, vice-pres.; 
P. S. Sears, ’89, treas., and G. W. 
Beals, ’83, sec. 

On April 2, J. P. Williams, ’93, and 
acompanion upset in a canoe near the 
Boylston St. Bridge. They narrowly 
escaped drowning, being saved by 
John Guiney, the janitor of the Weld 
Boat-house. 

Percy Thurston, for 14 years janitor 
of the Hemenway Gymnasium, died 
May 8, of hemorrhage, caused by over- 
exertion. He had long suffered from 
consumption. 
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The following are officers of the 
Mass. Humane Society: Pres., Dr. J. 
C. Warren, ’63; first vice-pres., C. W. 
Amory; second vice-pres., Dr. G. B. 
Shattuck, ’63; treas., F. C. Welch, L. 
S.,’70; corresponding sec., H. F. Sears, 
’83, and recording sec., C. P. Curtis, 
Jr., ’83. 

During February and March the re- 
cording secretary, B. S. Hurlbut, ’87, 
made a trip through the Middle West 
and other States, visiting the following 
places: Albany, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Omaha, Kansas City, 
Columbia, Mo., St. Louis, Dubuque, 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Columbus, O., 
Pittsburg, Morgantown, Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Brook- 
lyn. He conferred with the principals 
of many preparatory schools, was en- 
tertained by several Harvard Clubs, 
and extended the work of the Employ- 
ment Bureau. 

The following inscription has been 
placed on the memorial gate at the en- 
trance to Soldier’s Field: “This gate 
was erected in memory of Marshall 
Newell, born 1871, died 1897. An ath- 
lete, sturdy, alert, and brave, a lover of 
beauty and truth, a simple, unselfish, 
wholesome, faithful man. ‘Some peo- 
ple are like springs, — always bubbling 
over with freshness and life.’ ” 

On May 18, President Eliot com- 
pleted the 31st year of his administra- 
tion. President Holyoke’s term was 
31 years, 8 months, and 3 days. 

The Justin Winsor Prize, offered 
by the American Historical Association 
for the encouragement of less well- 
known writers, will be awarded for the 
year 1900 to the best unpublished 
monographie work based upon original 
investigation in American history. 
All essays must be handed in before 
October 1, 1900. 
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Judge Almy recently sentenced a 
Freshman to five days in jail for steal- 
ing a sign. 

Boylston Prizes— There were 11 
competitors at the speaking in Sanders 
Theatre on May 10. First prizes 
were awarded to J. R. Locke, 01, 
(“My Lord Carnal and I played at 
Bowls,” by Mary Johnston), and H. J. 
Davenport, ’00 (“ Cyrano’s Theory of 
Life,” Rostand). Second prizes were 
awarded to W. Morse, ’00 (“ Soldier’s 
Field Oration,” H. L. Higginson), H. 
A. Yeomans, ’00 (“ Napoleon the Lit- 
tle,” Victor Hugo); and H. W. Palmer 
(“ Partridge at the Play,” Henry 
Fielding). The judges were: the Rev. 
E. H. Hall, R. H. Dana, Prof. Arlo 
Bates, A. A. Carey, Dean Briggs, Prof. 
Haskins, of Wisconsin University, L. 
D. Brandeis, J. J. Storrow, and J. J. 
Myers. 

R. C. Surbridge, ’89, of Cambridge, 
has established a fund, from which 
cups will be presented to the winners 
in future inter-class debates. He has 
also consented to bear the expense, 
this year, of the gold medals presented 
to the members of the winning ’Varsity 
debating teams which defeated Yale 
and Princeton. 

On April 25, Judge Barker, of the 
Mass. Supreme Court, dismissed a 
petition of the Corporation, asking 
that the Boston Park Commissioners 
be restrained from taking a part of 
the Bussey Farm for a public play- 
ground. The case will be contested 
by the College. 

In April a committee of the Mass. 
House of Representatives reported 
unfavorably on a bill providing for 
the payment by the State of taxes 
assessed on college property. This 
action settles, for the present at least, 
the taxation question, which has been 
agitated for three years. 
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G. B. Gordon, who has charge of 
the explorations to be made at Copan, 
has secured from President Sierra of 
Honduras for Harvard University, by 
treaty arranged at Tegucigalpa on 
Feb. 22, the control of the ruins of 
Copan and the lands pertaining 
thereto, for a period of ten years, with 
the right to make excavations and to 
remove to Cambridge for preserva- 
tion a portion of the objects that may 
be found. 

The first crew rowed on the river 
on March 7. The Nine practiced on 
Soldier’s Field on March 14. 

A new catalogue of the Graduate 
School has been issued. It appears 
that down to this year the degree of 
Ph. D. has been conferred upon 213 
men, that of S. D. upon 23, that of 
A. M. upon 1054, and that of S. M. 
(established in December, 1897) upon 
11. In all, 1144 different men have 
received one or more of these degrees, 
and of this number 1096 are believed 
to be living. The Ph. D. degree has 
been conferred 77 times for philology, 
40 times for natural history, 25 times 
for history, 24 times for philosophy, 
17 times for chemistry, 11 times for 
political science, 9 times for physics, 
8 times for mathematics, and 2 for 
American archaeology and ethnology. 
Bound copies of the catalogue can be 
had by sending 25 cents to the Publi- 
cation Agent, 2 University Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

On April 19 the town of Concord 
celebrated the 125th anniversary of the 
battle. Samuel Hoar, ’67, presided at 
the exercises; C. J. Bonaparte, ’70, 
delivered the oration; E. W. Emerson, 
66, was toastmaster at the dinner. 

The nominating committee of the 
Alumni Association, consisting of C. E. 
Grinnell, 62, E. H. Hall, 51, Joseph 
Lee, ’83, Theophilus Parsons, ’70, C. 
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E. Stratton, 66, R. F. Sturgis, ’84, C. 
A. Williams, ’72, and T. N. Perkins, 
*91, sent out, on May 1, the following 
nominations for overseers: G. F. Hoar, 
"46, Worcester; E. W. Hooper, ’59, 
Boston; Arthur Lincoln, 63, Hing- 
ham; C. P. Greenough, ’64, Brookline; 
E. C. Perkins, ’66, Milton; G. V. Lev- 
erett, 67, Boston; C. F. Dole, ’68, 
Jamaica Plain; H. S. Howe, ’69, 
Brookline; W. S. Bigelow, ’71, Boston; 
Wm. Lawrence, ’71, Cambridge; C. 
H. Russell, *72, New York; F. J. 
Stimson, ’76, Dedham ; E. M. Wheel- 
wright, ’76, Boston; Samuel Hill, ’79, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; W. K. Richard- 
son, 80, Boston; J. M. Codman, ’84, 
Brookline; W. A. Gardner, ’84, Gro- 
ton. Ballots were to be returned to 
H. W. Swift, secretary, 50 State St., 
Boston, before June1. Senator Hoar 
and Bishop Lawrence are candidates 
for reélection; Samuel Hill is the 
nominee of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs. 

Harvard Men in the LVI Congress. 
— Many misstatements in regard to 
the number of Harvard men in the 
present Congress have recently ap- 
peared. The following list, compiled 
from the “ Official Congressional Di- 
rectory,” is believed to be accurate : 
Senate, G. F. Hoar, ’46, Mass.: W. E. 
Chandler, J ’54, N. H.; H. C. Lodge, 
71, Mass.; E. O. Wolcott, / 71, 
Colo.; Boies Penrose, ’81, Penn. 
House of Representatives: Vespasian 
Warner, / ’68, Ill. ; H. S. Boutell, ’76, 
Ill. ; G. E. Foss, ’85, Ill.; F. H. Gil- 
lett, 1°77, Mass.; W. H. Moody ,’76, 
Mass.; J. F. Fitzgerald, M. S. ’84, 
Mass. ; H. F. Naphen, / ’78, Mass. ; 
C. F. Sprague, ’79, Mass.; W. A. 
Chanler, [91], N. Y.; L. N. Littauer, 
78, N. Y.; S. A. Davenport, / ’55, 
Penn. ; Melville Bull, ’77, R. I. ; Wm. 
Elliott, [’58], S. C. Total, Senators, 
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5; Representatives, 13; grand total, 
18. It will be seen that nine States 
are represented,—an evidence of 
Harvard’s national position. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. In no other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily and weekly press. 


“The Expedition to the Philip- 
pines,” by Frank D. Millet, 69, is an 
expansion and revision of the articles 
which Mr. Millet sent to Harper’s 
Weekly and the London Times. He 
went as special correspondent with the 
first large military expedition under 
Gen. Merritt, which sailed from San 
Francisco, June 29, 1898. He reports 
what he saw of the conditions of Ma- 
nila and the neighboring region dur- 
ing the early days of the American 
occupation, and, as he is a correspond- 
ent of long experience, his observa- 
tions are important helps for any one 
wishing to form an opinion on the 
Philippine Question. His rapid style 
makes easy reading. The book has 
over fifty half-tones of views and por- 
traits. (Harper: New York. Cloth, 
$2.50.) 

The First Free Church, of Tacoma, 
Wash., has issued in pamphlet form 
“ World-Unity in Religion and Reli- 
gious Organization,” an article by the 
Rev. F. E. Abbot, '59, with comments 
by various well-known clergymen. 
(25 cents.) 

For Littell’s Living Age (March 31, 
April 7) Dr. Haskett Derby, m ’58, 
translated from the German Heim- 
burg’s story, “ Rube.” 
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The official report of the Mass. 
Superior Court and the briefs for 
Harvard College and the Assessors of 
Cambridge, in the suit for the taxation 
of certain college real estate, has been 
printed by the University. 

Dr. J. C. Gallison, m 95, has re- 
printed from the New England Maga- 
zine for November, 1899, his illustrated 
article on the towns of Franklin and 
Wrentham. He was a member of the 
Mass. legislature in 1896 and 1897, 
and for the past three years he has 
been chairman of the selectmen of 
Franklin. 

“The Stage-Quarrel between Ben 
Jonson and the So-Called Poetasters,” 
the doctor’s dissertation submitted in 
1897 by the late R. A. Small, ’94, has 
been printed in Forschungen zur eng- 
lischen Sprache und Literatur, with a 
biographical sketch by Prof. G. L. Kit- 
tredge, 82. (Breslau, 1899.) 

In the Graduates’ Magazine for last 
December some of the earlier Beacon 
Biographies were reviewed. The most 
recent by a Harvard man is “ Thomas 
Paine,” by Ellery Sedgwick, ’94, who 
has produced the best short account 
yet written of that remarkable char- 
acter. He steers safely between eu- 
logy and detraction, simply stating the 
grounds on which either could be 
based. We shouid not agree with Mr. 
Sedgwick’s characterization of Burke’s 
“ Reflections ” as “a medley of genius 
and ignorance,’’ nor with his general 
estimate of Burke (pp. 54-57) ; but 
Paine’s story is well told. (Small, 
Maynard & Co.: Boston. 75 cents.) 

Volume xxiv of the Memoirs of the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy con- 
sists of Samuel Garman’s report on 
the deep-sea fishes obtained by the 
Albatross expedition under Alexan- 
der Agassiz, ’55, in 1891 in the equa- 
torial Pacific. The area dredged lay 
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east of the Galapagos Archipelago and 
on a line from it to the peninsula of 
Lower California. The greatest depth 
that rewarded the dredge was 2232 
fathoms, and 900 out of more than 
1200 specimens of fishes secured were 
bathybial, representing 180 species, of 
which 85 per cent. were undescribed, 
as equatorial deep-sea collecting had 
hardly been attempted before 1891. 
The result disproves a theory of bi- 
polar distribution, with absence of 
deep-sea fish from the torrid zone. 
The forms least capable of migration 
exhibit the greatest divergences in 
specific characters. In vertical distri- 
bution, temperature counts for much 
more than pressure, and the bottom 
having a light of its own (so that 
blind fish are rare), while the light 
from the surface reaches to 200 fath- 
oms, the dark intermediate zone is 
one of passage, not of habitat. There 
appears to be evidence of a gradual up- 
heaval of the Isthmus of Panama, per- 
mitting a commingling of shoal-water 
fish, while obstructing bathybial inter- 
change. Such are some of Mr. Gar- 
man’s interesting conclusions in his 
general introduction to the specific de- 
scription of the collection. There fol- 
low essays on the lateral-canal system 
and on the distribution of genera in 
detail ; a valuable list of the known 
species of deep-sea fishes, showing 
range and locality ; a bibliography, 
ete. The 97 plates, beautifully exe- 
cuted and curious in a high degree, 
form a separate volume (xxvi). The 
whole work is a model of its kind. — 
Nation. 

The paper, read by A. L. Lowell, 
°77, before the American Historical 
Association, on ‘The Selection and 
Training of Colonial Officials in Eng- 
land, Holland, and France,” has been 
published by the Macmillan Co. 
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F. H. Hitchcock, ’91, Chief of the 
Section of Foreign Markets in the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, has 
recently issued his Report for 1899, 
and “ Distribution of the Agricultural 
Exports of the United States, 1894- 
1898.” (Government Printing Office : 
Washington, D.C.) 

Last year Mr. Joseph B. Gilder, 
editor of the Critic, published in that 
magazine several dispatches sent by 
James Russell Lowell, ’38, to the State 
Department, when he was at Madrid. 
These have now been gathered in a 
small volume entitled ‘ Impressions 
of Spain.” They are rather formal 
accounts of the domestic politics of 
Spain, of Alfonso’s marriage with 
Mercedes and her death, of the at- 
tempted assassination of the king, of 
Gen. Grant’s visit to Spain, and of the 
king’s second marriage. We find few 
of Lowell’s characteristic touches, but 
his clear-sightedness is unmistakable 
throughout ; and the student of Span- 
ish history in the later seventies will 
get some valuable hints in the book. 
A. A. Adee, Assistant Secretary of 
State, furnishes an introduction, and 
a good portrait of Lowell serves as 
frontispiece. It isa pity that Lowell’s 
humorous description of the way in 
which petroleum was smuggled into 
Madrid was not included. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
$1.50.) 

“The Principles of Taxation,” by 
the late D. A. Wells, ’51, has been 
issued by D. Appleton & Co. 

Clarence W. Gleason, ’88, instruc- 
tor in Classics at the Roxbury Latin 
School, has selected ten stories from 
the Metamorphoses, and edited them 
with notes and vocabulary for use in 
preparatory schools. “A Term of 
Ovid,” the title of the volume, is pub- 
lished by the American Book Co. 
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Dr. S. A. Green, 51, has reprinted 
from the Proceedings of the Mass. His- 
torical Society the “ Diary of Increase 
Mather, March, 1675-December, 1676; 
together with Extracts from Another 
Diary by Him, 1674-1687.” The ear- 
lier diary covers the period of the In- 
dian War, and, although the entries in 
it are very brief, they have often his- 
torical value. There are several re- 
ferences to Mather’s relations with 
Harvard College, of which he was then 
elected a Fellow, and might have been 
president. But the picture which the 
reader will remember longest is that 
of the austere Puritan divine himself. 

With the biography of Sumner the 
American Statesmen series concludes. 
Harvard men play a large part in it. 
Of the 28 statesmen whose lives ap- 
pear in the series, 5 graduated at Har- 
vard, viz. : Samuel Adams, 1740, John 
Adams, 1755, J. Q. Adams, 1781, C. 
F. Adams, 1825, and Charles Sumner, 
1830. The general editor of the series 
is J. T. Morse, Jr., 60, who contrib- 
utes biographies of Franklin, John 
Adams, Jefferson, J. Q. Adams, and 
Lincoln. Senator H. C. Lodge, ’71, 
writes on Washington, Hamilton, and 
Webster ; J. K. Hosmer, ’55, on Sam- 
uel Adams ; Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, 
on Gouverneur Morris and T. H. Ben- 
ton ; George Pellew, ’80, on John Jay ; 
Henry Adams, ’58, on John Randolph ; 
T. K. Lothrop, 49, on Seward; A. 
B. Hart, ’80, on S. P. Chase; C. F. 
Adams, ’56, on C. F. Adams, ’25; and 
Moorfield Storey, ’66, on Charles Sum- 
ner, — in all 16 biographies by 11 Har- 
vard men. 

H. R. Bailey, ’77, has edited “ Bai- 
ley Genealogy: James, John, and 
Thomas, and their Descendants.” 

Prof. C. H. Grandgent, ’83, has 
prepared “The Essentials of French 
Grammar.” (Heath: Boston.) 
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‘“‘ The Destruction of Ancient Rome: 
A Sketch of the History of the Monu- 
ments,’’ is one of the latest archaeo- 
logical compilations of Prof. Rodolfo 
Lanciani, h ’86. 

Among the spring announcements 
of Henry Holt & Co. are “Side Lights 
on English History,” edited from pa- 
pers and diaries of the past three cen- 
turies by E. F. Henderson, ’83 ; ‘‘ His 
Lordship’s Leopard,”’ an extravaganza 
by D. D. Wells, ’93, and “ The Art of 
Debate,” by Dr. R. M. Alden, A. M., 
96. 

The University of Pennsylvania has 
printed the doctor’s thesis of Ray- 
mond M. Alden, A. M., ’96, under the 
title, “The Rise of Formal Satire in 
England under Classical Influence.” 
Beginning with mediaeval times, Dr. 
Alden epitomizes The Ship of Fools, 
writes of Skelton and the satirists of 
the Reformation, traces the influence 
of Latin satire on English through the 
Italian and French, and then devotes 
the bulk of his monograph to Eliza- 
bethan satire, coming down to the 
close of the reign of JamesI. Ina 
final chapter he groups the objects of 
satire, —an excellent device for ena- 
bling one to reconstruct the manners of 
the period covered. (Ginn: Boston.) 

A little volume of selections from 
“ Letters of Thomas Gray” has been 
made by H. M. Rideout, ’99. The 
selections are representative, the for- 
mat and type excellent, and the notes 
usually sufficient. The delightfulness 
of the letters needs no advertisement. 
Similar volumes of selections from the 
correspondence of Walpole, Chester- 
field, Burns, and Cowper would be ac- 
ceptable. (Small, Maynard & Co.: 
Boston. $1.) 

Prof. P. B. Marcou, ’76, and J. D. 
M. Ford, ’94, are compiling a Spanish 
Dictionary. 
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Edwin Emerson, Jr., ’91, is the au- 
thor of “ Pepys’s Ghost,” a satire, 
published by Richard C. Badger, Bos- 
ton. 

Sir Wemyss Reid has written “ The 
Memoirs and Correspondence of Sir 
Lyon Playfair,” 4 ’86. (Harper : New 
York.) 

Outing, the illustrated monthly 
magazine of outdoor sports, travel, 
and adventure, has been purchased by 
a company in which Fletcher Harper, 
Robert Bacon, ’80, D. M. Goodrich, 
98, and Caspar Whitney are stock- 
holders. Mr. Whitney is editor. 

“ An Outline of Political Growth in 
the 19th Century,” by E. H. Sears, 
’74, is announced by the Macmillan 
Co. 

“The More Abundant Life,” read- 
ings for each day in Lent, selected 
from unpublished writings of the late 
Bishop Phillips Brooks, ’55, has been 
compiled by W. M. L. Jay. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.: New York.) 

W. H. Schofield, p ’93, has reprinted 
from the Publications of the Modern 
Language Association of America, 
vol. xv, No. 2, his essay on “ The 
Lays of Graelent and Lanval and the 
Story of Wayland.” 

‘Some Works relating to Brookline, 
Mass., from its Settlement to the Year 
1900,” has been reissued from the 
Publications of the Brookline Historical 
Publication Society by C. K. Bolton, 
90. 

A. G. Bell, h ’96, has an article on 
Francis Green, A. B., 1760, in the 
February and April numbers of The 
Association Review, an Educational 
Magazine published by the Association 
to promote the teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf. 

“Unleavened Bread,” a new novel 
by Judge Robert Grant, ’73, has just 
been issued by the Scribners. 
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The Quarterly Journal of Economics 
for May contains two contributions 
from Harvard men, and three from 
scholars not connected with the Uni- 
versity. Prof. Taussig, the editor, dis- 
cusses “The Currency Act of 1900,” 
describing its provisions, and pointing 
out its merits and demerits. The text 
of the Act in full is printed in the Ap- 
pendix to the number. R. C. Davis, 
97, writes on ‘Judicial Decisions 
under American Statutes relating to 
Trusts and Combinations.” Prof. C, 
H. Hull, of Cornell, has an important 
article on “Sir William Petty’s place 
in the history of Economic Theory ;” 
Prof. E. L. Bogart, of Indiana Uni- 
versity, contributes a full description 
of some recently established free pub- 
lic employment offices in the United 
States; and Dr. E. R. L. Gould, of 
New York city, writes on “The Hous- 
ing Problem in Great Cities,” with 
special consideration of the principles 
which should govern legislation for 
reform. There are the usual Notes 
and Memoranda, and full bibliogra- 
phy of recent publications on econo- 
mics. 

The late Prof. C. F. Dunbar, ’51, 
was engaged for some time before his 
death on a careful revision of his well- 
known volume on the “Theory and 
Practice of Banking.” The revision 
will be completed by Dr. O. M. W. 
Sprague, 94 (Ph. D., ’97), who acted 
as assistant to Prof. Dunbar when 
last he gave the course on banking. 
The new edition is expected to be 
published in the autumn. 

Pres. W. de W. Hyde, ’79, of Bow- 
doin College has printed in pamphlet 
form an address entitled “The Art of 
Optimism as Taught by Robert Brown- 
ing.” 

Miss Helen M. Knowlton has done 
well to set before a new generation 
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“The Art Life of William Morris 
Hunt ;” for that great artist, certainly 
without an equal in America during 
his lifetime, was above all an artist 
with ideas, and these give to his 
biography abiding interest. He was a 
man of strong individuality, full of 
wit, endowed with insight into the 
principles of painting and with a kind 
of rugged scorn for the conditions, so 
unpropitious for general artistic cul- 
ture, against which he had to battle. 
Miss Knowlton has chosen the best 
method for dealing with her subject. 
Her book abounds in personal details, 
in anecdotes, in Hunt’s criticisms of 
art and life ; while formal or abstract 
art talk is happily omitted. The story 
of Hunt’s stay at Harvard, where he 
was a member of the Class of 1844, 
takes but a few lines in the telling, — 
inevitably, for he was rusticated dur- 
ing his Sophomore year to a parson’s 
house in western Massachusetts, — 
and he seems to have left College be- 
fore the end of his Junior year. But 
with his first year in Europe, his study 
under Couture and his companionship 
with the then unknown Millet, the 
narrative expands, and thenceforward 
flows in a delightful stream. We 
recall no other biography of an Amer- 
ican artist that is at once so entertain- 
ing and so stimulating. Many photo- 
gravure illustrations of Hunt’s works 
are added. (Little, Brown & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, $3.00.) 

The editor of the Quinquennial Cat- 
alogue of Harvard University an- 
nounces that copies of the edition for 
1900 may be obtained at the Cam- 
bridge bookstores on Commencement 
Day, or will be sent, after Commence- 
ment, postpaid, on receipt of price 
by the Publication Agent of Harvard 
University, 2 University Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., — cloth, $2 ($2.20 post- 
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paid) ; paper, $1.50 ($1.65 postpaid.) 
The Quinquennial Catalogue of Har- 
vard University, 1636-1900, gives the 
names of the officers of government 
and instruction, with their periods of 
service ; also the names of the gradu- 
ates in all departments, and of the re- 
cipients of honorary degrees, arranged 
according to the years in which the 
degrees were conferred. Against the 
names of the graduates are noted : de- 
grees conferred by other institutions ; 
professional appointments ; member- 
ship in foreign societies and some 
American societies ; certain offices un- 
der the United States and State gov- 
ernments and foreign governments. 

Alfred H. Lloyd, ’86, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Michi- 
gan, has printed a small volume en- 
titled “ Philosophy of History : an In- 
troduction to the Philosophical Study 
of Politics.” It is remarkable for its 
concise thinking, but it is too abstruse 
for easy reading. Such a formula as 
the following illustrates Mr. Lloyd’s 
method: “Progress is the timeless 
because defining and contemporizing 
law of the past, whether as thought or 
as environment, becoming the motive, 
which is only the defined and contem- 
porized future, of the present ” (p. 93). 
To make such a definition helpful 
would require more elucidation than 
Mr. Lloyd has space for. But who- 
ever gets at the core of his doctrine 
will find that he has thoroughly elabo- 
rated a theory of man and nature in 
time ; that he is a nimble thinker, fond 
of paradoxes, which are often preg- 
nant with suggestion ; and that some 
of his conclusions which startle most 
prove to be, when stripped of the novel 
form in which he wraps them, truths 
long established. (George Wahr: 
Ann Arbor, Mich.) 

To the “ International Geography ” 
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Prof. W. M. Davis, s 69, contributes 
articles on the Continent of North 
America and on the United States. 
(Appleton : New York.) 

After reading “Brook Farm : its 
Members, Scholars, and Visitors,” by 
Lindsay Swift, ’77, one feels that the 
subject has been exhausted, for no im- 
portant point has escaped Mr. Swift’s 
attention. Beginning with the site 
of the Farm in West Roxbury, he 
describes the buildings, the organiza- 
tion of the community, the work and 
amusements of the Farmers, the per- 
sonal characteristics of scholars, teach- 
ers, and members, the gradual financial 
collapse, the conversion of the society 
into a Fourierist Phalanx, and the final 
dissolution. Mr. Swift’s book is really 
a biographical summary of the lives of 
many of the most interesting Ameri- 
cans of the last generation, — for 
either as members or as visitors scores 
of notable persons were connected with 
Brook Farm, — and he has had the 
happy plan of following them to the 
end of their careers, so that we can 
estimate what lasting effect the Brook 
Farm experience had on them. He is 
skilful in sketching portraits, and the 
justice of most of his verdicts will not 
be questioned. Usually he chooses the 
direct phrase, but surely it is euphe- 
mistic to say of Charles A. Dana 
merely that he “departed furthest ” 
from the Brook Farm aspirations. 
The man who for thirty years made 
the Sun the organ of the corrupt and 
criminal classes of New York city, 
and the national champion of political 
vice and demagogism, deserves a more 
vivid definition than that. Mr. Swift 
depicts Alcott with candor mitigated 
by charity, and what a pitiable object 
he is! with no more sense of obliga- 
tion to wife, children, friends, than a 
tramp feels for the community which 
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he exploits for his food and lodging ! 
Mr. Swift has collected most of the 
anecdotes about the Brook Farmers 
that have grown rusty in fifty years. 
He has a keen sense of the ludicrous, 
but also a serious desire to understand 
the movement. He enlivens his book 
with many witty comments and much 
humor, but he avoids sarcasm, for 
which the theme offers so many open- 
ings. His story of Brook Farm should 
have a permanent place among the 
works devoted to the history of Amer- 
ican literature. (Macmillan: New 
York.) 

‘‘ Makers of Literature,” by George 
E. Woodberry, ’77, Professor of Liter- 
ature in Columbia University, is not a 
new book, but an enlarged edition, with 
a new name, of a volume of critical 
essays originally printed ten years ago. 
To the papers which first appeared in 
the Atlantic and the Nation Mr. Wood- 
berry has added four or five others. 
He has been ill-advised in leading off 
with the essay on Matthew Arnold. 
For a critic who announces that Arnold 
has few ideas, that his scale is meagre, 
and that he had only a slight acquaint- 
ance with literature, an attorney 
for Arnold might remark that Mr. 
Woodberry shows a first-hand ac- 
quaintance with no literature except 
English,— need not be surprised if 
he repels readers who know him first 
through such crudities. The truth is, 
Mr. Woodberry’s forte does not lie in 
tracing and defining the great currents 
of human development: if it did, he 
would not intimate that the agnosti- 
cism of the third quarter of the cen- 
tury was merely a superficial fad; nor 
would he reprint his scanty essay on 
Byron. It is as a critic of books and 
bookish men and of literary styles that 
he excels, as any one can see by read- 
ing these essays on Landor, Crabbe, 
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Lamb, and Aubrey de Vere. For Shel- 
ley Mr. Woodberry cherishes a pas- 
sionate admiration, which gives an 
attractive glow to his usually sober 
style. Even with the limitations we 
have suggested, this volume contains 
some of the best critical work of the 
time, and it should have, in its new 
form, a further lease of life. (Mac- 
millan: New York. Cloth, $1.50.) 

The latest volume of Harvard His- 
torical Studies, ‘The County Pala- 
tine of Durham,” by Gaillard Thomas 
Lapsley, ’93, is the first of these stud- 
ies, except Dr. Gross’s “ Bibliogra- 
phy of British Municipal History,” 
devoted toa foreign subject. It traces, 
in most thorough manner, the history, 
government, and legal institutions of 
one of the most curious political units in 
England, — the palatinate of Durham, 
which existed as a sort of imperium in 
imperio for seven centuries. Dr. Laps- 
ley’s work cannot fail to find readers 
among the students of British constitu- 
tional history abroad, whom it must im- 
press with the high character of the 
best historical monographs produced 
at Harvard. The preceding volumes 
in this series have already served this 
purpose at home. (Longmans: New 
York. Cloth, $2 net.) 

Prof. J. H. Beale, Jr., of the Har- 
vard Law School, has recently pub- 
lished ‘‘ A Treatise on Criminal Plead- 
ing and Practice,” for the Students’ 
Series. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES BY HARVARD 
MEN. 


Arena. (April.) 
cation of International Law,’’ F. 
Nicolls, 92. 

Atlantic. (March.) ‘‘ Growth of our 
Foreign Policy,’’ R. Olney, / ’58; ‘‘ The 
Transition from School to College,’’ L. B. 
R. Briggs, ’75; ‘The Unofficial Govern- 
ment of Cities,” E. P. Wheeler, / ’59. 


‘System and Appli- 
W. 
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(April.) ‘‘Maud-Evelyn,’? H. James, L. 
S., 62; ‘*The Forests of the Yosemite 
Park,” J. Muir, h 96. (May.) ‘* Nations 
and the Decalogue,’’ H. D. Sedgwick, 82 ; 
** An Ode in Time of Hesitation,’’ W. V. 
Moody, ’93; ‘*School Reform,”’ H. Miin- 
sterberg; ‘‘ The Father of English Prose 
Style,’’? J. H. Gardiner, ’85; ‘* Chesnutt’s 
Stories,’’ W. D. Howells, A ’67; ‘‘ A Bishop 
and an Archbishop,’’ H. C. Merwin, ’74. 

Educational Review. (May.) ‘‘Is the 
Curriculum Crowded ?’’ H. P. Amen, ’80; 
‘The Influence of Examinations,” E. H. 
Nichols, ’78. 


Forum. (May.) ‘ Ruskin,” W. P. P. 
Longfellow, ’55. 
Harper’s. (March-May.) ‘‘The Pro- 


blem of Asia,’”’ A. T. Mahan, A ’95. 

International. (Feb.) ‘‘ Japan’s Entry 
into the World’s Polities,’? G. Droppers, 
’87 ; “* The Opera in America and Europe,” 
H. T. Finck, ’76. 

McClure’s. (May.) ‘‘ The Coming To- 
tal Eclipse of the Sun,’ S. Newcomb, s 
58; ‘* The Governor’s Rehearsal,’’ C, 
Warren, ’89; ‘‘ Gen. Lawton’s Work in 
the Philippines,’’ D. C. Worcester. 

Monist. (April.) ‘‘ Evolution and Im- 
mortulity,’’ A. H. Lloyd, ’86. 

National Review. (April.) ‘* Ruskin,’’ 
L. Stephen, A 790. 

New England Magazine. (March.) 
‘English History in Winchester Cathe- 
dral,’’ M.S. Snow, ’65. (May.) ‘“ Origi- 
nal Shaker Communities in New Eng- 
land,’ F. B. Sanborn, 55; ‘‘ The Town 
of Leicester, Mass.,’’ J. W. Chadwick, t 
64. 

New World. (March.) ‘‘ James Mar- 
tineau,’”? A. W. Jackson, t ’72; ‘‘ John 
Donne,” J. W. Chadwick, t °64; ‘“* The 
Decline of the Stars,”’ H. S. Nash, °78; 
** William Morris,”’ F. Tiffany, °47. 

North American Review. (March.) 
‘* Merits of the Transvaal Dispute,” A. T. 
Mahan, hf 95; ‘‘ Could the Transvaal War 
have been avoided ? ” S. M. Maevane, ’73; 
‘The Hay-Pauncefote Treaty,’ M. W. 
Hazeltine, °62; ‘‘ The President’s War 
Power and the Tariff,’? P. Belmont, ’72. 
(May.) ‘‘The Coming Religion,’ M. J. 
Savage, h °96. 

Psychological Review. (March.) ‘‘ Psy- 
chical Psychology,’’ A. H. Lloyd, ’86. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics. (Feb.) 
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‘* Tron Industry in the United States,” F. 
W. Taussig; ‘‘ Ethnic Factors and the 
Movement of Population,”’ J. Cummings ; 
** The New York Canals,’”’ J. A. Fairlie ; 
“The Preconceptions of Economic 
Science,’’ T. Veblen. (May.) ‘ Petty’s 
Place in History of Economic Theory,” C. 
H. Hull; ** Public Employment Offices in 
the United States and Germany,” E. L. 
Bogart ; ‘* The Housing Problem in Great 
Cities,’’ E. R. L. Gould ; ‘* The Currency 
Act of 1900,” F. W. Taussig; ‘* Judicial 
Decisions on Statutes Prohibiting Combi- 
nations and Trusts,’’ R. C. Davis. 


Scribner’s. (March-May.) ‘‘ Crom- 
well,” T. Roosevelt, ’80. 
SHORT REVIEWS. 
—A Dividend to Labor. A Study 


of Employers’ Welfare-Institutions. 
By Nicholas Paine Gilman, ¢ 71. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
$1.50.) Prof. Gilman’s “ Dividend to 
Labor” has, as its author states, “a 
scientific and a practical aim.” As 
a contribution to social science it is a 
discussion of that modification of the 
wages system which is found in profit 
sharing, and in the establishment and 
maintenance by employers of labor of 
miscellaneous “ welfare ” or benefit in- 
stitutions. On the one hand, these 
miscellaneous institutions, it may be 
remarked in passing, are precisely 
those which are ruled out of the more 
strictly scientific treatises on profit 
sharing, on the very ground that they 
are indirect, and lacking definite ele- 
ments of contract ; while on the other 
hand, the paradoxical fact remains 
that it is precisely these institutions 
which are most dreaded by the con- 
ventional labor leader as likely to 
alienate the loyalty of the trade union- 
ist and “ blurr the issue ” between em- 
ployer and employee. The practical 
aim of the author has been to bring 
together “reliable information con- 
cerning the welfare-institutions which 
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numerous employers maintain for their 
employees,” which result “in an indi- 
rect dividend to labor” — indirect, 
that is to say, as compared with the 
direct dividend paid under profit-shar- 
ing agreements. Such institutions, 
according to Prof. Gilman, “form an 
intermediate stage between a wages 
system under which the workman re- 
ceives his agreed wages and nothing 
more, directly or indirectly, and a 
profit-sharing agreement according to 
which he would receive, directly and 
regularly, a certain share of the pro- 
fits made by the establishment.” There 
is, as the author states, no convenient 
record in the English language of such 
“ liberalities,” and he has made it his 
first aim to supply this deficiency — “ to 
present a necessarily incomplete view 
of welfare-institutions in Europe and 
America,” the effort being “ to include 
a good variety of plans that have been 
tried in different lines of industry ” 
and to “bring together a body of 
sifted facts for the information of all 
persons interested in the study of labor 
questions.” In his effort to give a 
concrete statement of such facts as 
appear to him to“ exhibit a finer con- 
ception of the employer’s function than 
is commonly held, in such a way as to 
incite other intelligent and successful 
employers of labor to go and do like- 
wise,” the author has been eminently 
successful. So that the book is well 
calculated to serve both as a hand- 
book of information for students of 
social science, and as a practical guide 
for such employers as may be dis- 
posed to recognize claims of labor 
upon them other than such as are dis- 
charged in the payment of wages stip- 
ulated. 

We are told that “an essential 
matter in the labor world is that both 
the buyer and the seller of labor shall 
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realize the moral aspects of their re- 
lation — in other words that the labor 
contract shall be moralized.” That the 
workingman as well as the employer 
shall come to a fuller appreciation of 
the moral obligations necessarily in- 
volved in the labor contract. But in 
view of the fact that initiative in these 
directions obviously lies with the em- 
ployer, the present volume is very 
properly written with the employer in 
mind, and is intended as a handbook 
of information for him rather than for 
his employee. The book aims to pre- 
sent what the author calls “a realizable 
ideal, such as a sober and candid im- 
agination might construct.” In two 
brief introductory chapters the author 
states in general terms what he con- 
ceives to be the nature of the obliga- 
tions devolving upon an employer of 
labor, and the necessity for what is 
rather comprehensively styled the 
‘‘moralizing” of the labor contract. 
The last of the three chapters compos- 
ing Part I of the volume is, however, an 
admirably well done historical essay 
upon Robert Owen as an employer. 
Part II, under the heading, “ An In- 
direct Dividend to Labor,” is a descrip- 
tive account of “ welfare-institutions,” 
in Germany, France, Belgium, Great 
Britain, and America, and constitutes 
the greater portion of the volume (233 
out of 361 pages). The great variety 
of such institutions actually established 
is seldom appreciated. They include, 
besides the more common miscellane- 
ous forms of insurance, voluntary or 
compulsory, against sickness, accident, 
and old age, such establishments as 
endowed hospitals, ‘ economical ” 
kitchens, codperative stores, libraries 
and reading rooms, provision of free 
medical service and _ consultation, 
schools, savings banks, recreation halls, 
cooking schools, and house-building 
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associations. This portion of Prof. 
Gilman’s work is especially valuable 
for the detailed concrete statement 
which it gives of these numerous exper- 
iments, and for the contagious incentive 
to imitation which its enthusiastic ex- 
position must arouse. Part III, under 
the heading, “‘ A Direct Dividend to 
Labor,” together with some matter 
included in Appendixes, is intended 
by the author to supplement his earlier 
treatise on profit sharing “with such 
later information as the lapse of ten 
years renders desirable.” Altogether, 
as the work of a specialist in a field of 
popular interest, Prof. Gilman’s “A 
Dividend to Labor” is a noteworthy 
contribution to the literature of social 
science. — John Cummings, ’91. 

— The Theology of Civilization. By 
Charles F. Dole, 68. (Crowell & Co.: 
New York. $1.00.) This little book 
follows naturally upon Mr. Dole’s 
previous work, “The Coming People.” 
It deals in an optimistic spirit with 
the great problems of modern reli- 
gious thought. The author takes the 
position that honest inquiry cannot 
hurt true religion, that all sides of a 
question should be examined, and that 
so long as men know only one side of 
an argument they are incapable of de- 
fending it. Religion no longer means 
superstition or foolish credulity, but 
rather an infinitely high relation be- 
tween men and the universe. It has 
grown from childish belief into a 
rational faith to be held by grown 
men. It is the theology of this reli- 
gion, — that aspect of it which appeals 
to the reason of man, — which is dealt 
with in this volume. The aim is not 
controversial, but rather to lift the 
subject above the plane of doctrinal 
dispute by simply touching a few main 
points. The author first discusses the 
question of the moral structure of the 
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universe, and shows that atheism is 
illogical; that we must believe in the 
presence of spirit behind matter. 
Every man lives to a certain extent 
by faith, and puts his trust in truth, 
honor, love. If we believe in a uni- 
verse at allit must be in one bound 
together by a spiritual unity, it must 
be ruled by God. That the tragedies 
of life, sin, and pain arise among men 
is not a proof that God is not good. 
We are unable to see the whole plan, 
but we must pray that our wills may 
conform to the Divine Will that we 
may see clearly that all happens for 
the best. From the belief that God 
is Good Will there naturally follows 
a rationally optimistic faith. This 
faith sees the highest possibilities for 
man in the development of personality. 
The child, both in the race and in the 
individual, is self-centred, becoming 
more and more God-like with growth 
into moral and spiritual possibilities. 
Every man ought to struggle towards 
this highest personality; the very ef- 
fort towards the realization of what is 
best within him constituting the high- 
est life. The demand from the church 
of to-day is not for the theology of the 
child, but for this religion of the de- 
veloped man, simple, practical, spirit- 
ual, with the authority of life behind 
it. This is to be the theology of civili- 
zation. The book is not one for the 
professional student only, but is espe- 
cially written for the multitude of in- 
telligent readers interested in these 
important questions. It is simple and 
clear, laying stress upon the necessity 
for a rational faith as the basis of all 
real life. In a time of doubt and 
change it will lead many readers to a 
better conception of the place of reli- 
gion in modern civilization. 

— Practical Agitation. By John Jay 
Chapman, ’84. In this little volume 
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Mr. Chapman pursues the criticism of 
contemporary political methods which 
he first dealt with in “Causes and 
Consequences.” The value of his 
book lies in its wit, its fearlessness, 
its fundamental saneness. The prac- 
tical politician, of course, would not 
admit that these suggestions are either 
practical or sane; but both history 
and morals vindicate Mr. Chapman. 
The truckler, the man who lives with 
his ear to the ground, the avowed 
boss, the professional office - seeker, 
even the manager of a presidential 
syndicate, do, indeed, often succeed ; 
but the surest way to defeat them 
lies, as Mr. Chapman shows, in going 
straight ahead along the line of honest 
independence. No half-a-loaf policy, 
no yielding essentials for the sake of 
a partial gain, no ulterior selfish mo- 
tives, —these are some of Mr. Chap- 
man’s principles, which he illustrates 
by examples from New York city poli- 
tics during the past thirty years. If 
he had done no more than preach the 
unlimited scope of individual influence 
in a community whose half million or 
more voters seem to be a hopelessly 
unreasoning mass, he would have done 
much ; but he has done a great deal 
more. No doubt he places a stronger 
reliance on the mere statement of a 
paradox than the facts warrant. Men 
tolerate incongruous conditions, they 
pretend one thing and do another, just 
as long as they can. They will not 
immediately abandon their wicked- 
ness, or folly, or whatever else has 
created the paradox, when it is first 
pointed out ; but the pointing out is 
an indispensable preliminary to their 
reformation. And this office Mr. 
Chapman discharges more brilliantly 
than any other American publicist 
whom we know of at the present time. 
We can believe that many a man to 
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whom the ideal aspects of political 
duties have never been revealed be- 
fore will get such a revelation in these 
pages, where all makes for virtue and 
yet is never dull. For Mr. Chapman 
has the literary magic which can vivify 
so trite and unpromising a subject as 
Tammany. He makes the densest 
readers perceive that “Thou shalt not 
steal” is applicable to men’s public 
affairs this very day. “And so we 
may be sure,” as he himself says, 
“that we are upon the edge of a bet- 
ter era when the old moral common- 
places begin to glow like jewels, and 
the stones to testify.” But, genuine 
though his zeal as a political reformer 
is, we feel that Mr. Chapman’s per- 
manent contribution will be literary 
rather than political. Such a passage 
as the following could have been writ- 
ten by few men now living : “ Imagine 
a tea-party of pre-Raphaelites discuss- 
ing Dante ; they dote on his style, his 
passion, his force, his quality. In 
walks Dante, grim, remorseless, harsh, 
powerful. The man represents every- 
thing they hate. He is a horror and 
an outrage. The whole region of lit- 
erature that these men live in is not 
more fictitious than the region of polit- 
ical thought in which the effete Amer- 
ican —I mean your banker, your col- 
lege president, your writer of editorial 
leaders—lives. Exclude for a mo- 
ment those who are financially corrupt 
and consider only the men of intellect, 
and in all that concerns politics they 
are as removed from real ideas as 
Rossetti was removed from the real 
Dante.” Thus close is the union in 
Mr. Chapman’s imagination between 
literature and life: let us hope that 
he will turn again from _ political 
to literary studies. (Scribner: New 
York. Cloth, $1.25.) 
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*,* All publications received will be acknow- 
ledged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 

The Growth of Nationality inthe United 
States. A Social Study. By John Bas- 
com. (Putnam: New York. Cloth, 8vo.) 

North American Forests and Forestry. 
Their Relations to the National Life 
of the American People. By Ernest 
Bruncken, Secretary of the late Wiscon- 
sin State Forestry Commission. (Putnam: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo. $2.00.) 

The County Palatine of Durham. A 
Study in Constitutional History. By 
Gaillard Thomas Lapsley, 93, Ph. D. 
Harvard Historical Studies, vol. viii. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.: New York. 
Cloth, 8vo. $2.00 net.) 

The Expedition tothe Philippines. By 
F. D. Millet, 69, Special Correspondent 
of Harper’s Weekly and of the London 
Times. Illustrated. (Harper: New York. 
Cloth, $2.50.) 

Heredity and Human Progress. By 
W. Dunean McKim, M. D., Ph. D. (Put- 
nam: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
net. 

The Regeneration of the United States. 
A Forecast of its Industrial Evolution. 
By William Newton Grinnell. Questions 
of the Day, No. 95. (Putnam: New York. 
Cloth, $1.00.) 

Henry Knox. A Soldier of the Revo- 
lution, Major-General in the Continental 
Army, Washington’s Chief of Artillery, 
first Secretary of War under the Consti- 
tution, Founder of the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati, 1750-1806. By Noah Brooks. 
American Men of Energy Series. (Put- 
nam: New York. Cloth, illustrated, 12mo. 
$1.50.) 

The Stage as a Career. A Sketch of the 
Actor’s Life; its Requirements, Hard- 
ships, and Rewards. By Philip G. Hu- 
bert, Jr. (Putnam: New York. Cloth, 
$1.00.) 

Brook Farm. Its Members, Scholars, 
and Visitors. By Lindsay Swift, °77. 
National Studies in American Letters 
Series. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 
$1.25.) 


Myths and Bible. By Olof A. Toffteen. 
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(Published by the Author: Minneapolis, 
Minn. Paper, 50 cents.) 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 
Vol. x. (Published for the University by 
Ginn: Boston. Boards, $1.50.) 

The Theology of Civilization. 
F. Dole, ’68. (Crowell : Boston. 
16mo, $1.) 

Plutarch’s Lives. Englished by Sir 
Thomas North. Vol. x. Aratus, Galba, 
Otho, Hannibal, Scipio African, Hanni- 
bal and Scipio. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, 50 cents.) 

Historical Tales from Shakespeare. 
[Coriolanus; Julius Caesar ; King John; 
Richard II; Henry IV; Henry V; 
Henry VI; Richard III.) By A. T. 
Quiller-Couch. (Scribner: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 

Interpretations of Poetry and Religion. 
By George Santayana, ’86. (Scribner: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 

Letters of Thomas Gray. Selected, with 
a Biographical Notice, by Henry Milnor 
Rideout, 99. (Small, Maynard & Co. : 
Boston. Cloth, $1.) 

Impressions of Spain. By James Rus- 
sell Lowell, 38. Compiled by Joseph B. 
Gilder, with an Introduction by A. A. 
Adee. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 

American Statesmen Series. Charles 
Sumner, ’30. By Moorfield Storey, ’66. 
Salmon P. Chase. By Albert Bushnell 
Hart, ’°80. Charles Francis Adams, °25. 
By C. F. Adams, °56. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. Cloth, 16mo, each $1.25.) 

Smith College Stories. Ten Stories by 
Josephine Dodge Daskam. (Scribner: 
New York. Cloth, $1.50.) 

Boys and Men. A Story of Life at 
Yale. By Richard Holbrook. (Scribner: 
New York. Cloth, $1.25.) 

The Northwest Under Three Flags, 1635- 


By C. 
Cloth, 


1796. By Charles Moore, ’'78. (Harper: 
New York. Cloth, illustrated, $2.50.) 


Poor People. A Novel. By I. K. Fried- 
man. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : Boston. 
Cloth, $1.50). 

Practical Agitation. By John Jay Chap- 
man, ’84. (Scribner: New York. Cloth, 
$1.25.) 


Die versunkene Glocke. Ein deutsches 
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Mirchendrama, von Gerhart Hauptmann. 
With Introduction and Notes by Thomas 
Stockham Baker, Associate in German in 
Johns Hopkins University. (Holt: New 
York. Cloth, 80 cents.) 

The Rise of Formal Satire in England 
under Classical Influence. By Raymond 
Macdonald Alden, A. M., ’96, Instructor 
in English, University of Pennsylvania. 
(Publications of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, vol. vii, No. 2. Ginn: Bos- 
ton.) 

Makers of Literature. Being Essays on 
Shelley, Landor, Browning, Byron, Ar- 
nold, Coleridge, Lowell, Whittier, and 
Others. By George Edward Woodberry, 
77. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 
$1.50.) 

Thomas Paine. By Ellery Sedgwick, 
94. (Beacon Biographies, Small, May- 
nard & Co.: Boston. 75 cents.) 

A Term of Ovid. Ten Stories from the 
Metamorphoses, for Boys and Girls. By 
Clarence W. Gleason, ’88, of the Roxbury 
Latin School. (American Book Co. : New 
York.) 

Notes on the Bacon-Shakespeare Ques- 
tion. By Charles Allen, 47. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, $1.50.) 

Colonial Civil Service. The Selection 
and Training of Colonial Officials in Eng- 
land, Holland, and France. By A. Law- 
rence Lowell, ’77. With an Account of 
the East India College at Haileybury 
(1806-1857). By H. Morse Stephens. (Mac- 
millan: New York. Cloth, $1.50.) 

The Mississippi Valley in the Civil 
War. By John Fiske, ’63. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, $2.) 

The Conception of Immortality. The In- 
gersoll Lecture, 1899. By Josiah Royce, 
Professor of the History of Philosophy at 
Harvard University. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.: Boston. Cloth, $1.) 

The English Income Tax, with Special 
Reference to Administration and Method 
of Assessment. By Joseph A. Hill, ’85. 
(Economie Studies, Oct., 1899. Macmil- 
lan: New York, $1.) 

The Grip of Honor. A Story of Paul 
Jones and the American Revolution. By 
Cyrus Townsend Brady. (Scribner: New 
York. Cloth, $1.50.) 
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CORPORATION RECORDS. 
Meeting of Jan. 29, 1900. 


Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
Jan. 22, 1900, toward the expenses at 
the Observatory of Harvard Univer- 
sity, on account of the Draper Memo- 
rial. 

Voted to appoint Professors F. G. 
Peabody, G. H. Palmer, Assistant 
Professors W. C. Sabine, J. H. Ropes, 
and Mr. J. H. Gardiner, a committee 
in charge of Phillips Brooks House. 

The resignation of James Reverdy 
Stewart as Assistant in Applied Zo- 
ology was received and accepted, to 
take effect Feb. 1, 1900. 

Voted to appoint Michael Healy 
Ryan Assistant in Surveying and Hy- 
draulics for the second half of 1899- 
1900. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for the remainder of the cur- 
rent academic year: George Sherman 
Clarke Badger, A. M., M. D., in 
Chemistry ; Percy Musgrave, A. B., 
M. D., in Chemistry ; John Matthew 
Connolly, A. M., in Chemistry ; Rob- 
ert Leonard Emerson, A. B., in Chem- 
istry. 

Voted to appoint Frederick Law 
Olmsted, Jr., Instructor in Landscape 
Architecture for one year from Sept. 
1, 1900. 

Voted to appoint Arthur Asahel 
Shurtleff, Assistant in Landscape 
Architecture for one year from Sept. 
1, 1900. 


Meeting of Feb. 12, 1900. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
James Stillman for his additional gift 
of $50,000, toward the cost of erect- 
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ing and endowing an Infirmary, on 
the conditions named in his letter of 
Dee. 11, 1899. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of an anonymous gift of $250, to be 
used under the direction of Professor 
Trowbridge in defraying the expenses 
of original physical research, prefer- 
ence being given to investigations in 
magnetism, and the same was grate- 
fully accepted. 

Yoted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Messrs. 
James J. Storrow and F. P. Fish for 
their gift of $550, to be expended in 
purchasing the boiler and engine of 
the steam launch Frank Thomson, for 
the benefit of the Department of En- 
gineering. 

Voted that the gift of $60, received 
through Mr. J. H. Gardiner, trea- 
surer, to be added to the Francis James 
Child Memorial Fund, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Evert 
J. Wendell, for his gift of $50, to- 
ward the fund for furnishing Phillips 
Brooks House. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received subscriptions toward a collec- 
tion of mammal skins for the Museum 
of Comparative Zodlogy and stated 
that other subscriptions for the same 
purpose would probably be made. It 
was thereupon Voted that the thanks 
of the President and Fellows be sent 
to each subscriber, and that each 
name be entered upon the Donation 
Book of the College. 

The resignation of Alfred L. T. 
Schaper as Assistant Professor of His- 
tology was received with regret, and 
accepted to take effect Sept. 1, 1900. 

Voted on recommendation of the 
Faculty of the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zodlogy, that Walter Faxon be 
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granted leave of absence from March 
1, 1900, to March 1, 1901. 

Voted to appoint Walter Safford 
Burke Inspector of Grounds and 
Buildings from March 1, 1900. 

Voted to appoint Leroy Allston 
Ames, A. B., Assistant in English for 
the second half of 1899-1900. 


Meeting of Feb. 13, 1900. 


A proposition from Messrs. Frye 
and Conant asking the College to pro- 
vide free instruction during the sum- 
mer to Cuban teachers was consid- 
ered, and the President was authorized 
to reply in the affirmative, if General 
Wood favored the plan. 


Meeting of Feb. 26, 1900. 


Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
Feb. 24, 1900, toward the expenses at 
the Observatory of Harvard Univer- 
sity, on account of the Draper Memo- 
rial. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Trus- 
tees of the Society for Promoting 
Agriculture, for the second payment 
of $625, for the year 1899-1900, on 
account of their annual gift of $2500, 
for meeting the expenses at the Ar- 
nold Arboretum for increasing the 
knowledge of trees. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from Mr. Augustus Hemen- 
way the sum of $100, toward the 
salary of an Assistant in the Peabody 
Museum, and the same was gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Al- 
fred T. White for his gift of $250, to 
be expended under the direction of 
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Professor F. G. Peabody, for the 
Social Questions Library. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received, through Professor B. L. 
Robinson, from a friend, $1000 for 
the Gray Herbarium ; $500 thereof 
for present use, and $500 as an addi- 
tion to the Herbarium Fund, and this 
welcome gift was gratefully accepted. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants in English for the remainder 
of the current academic year : Sydney 
Russell Wrightington, A. B., Richard 
Huson Hart, A. B. 


Meeting of March 12, 1900. 


The Treasurer reported the receipt, 
through Dr. William P. Cooke, of an 
anonymous gift of $500, toward the 
building fund of the Dental School, 
and the same was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. E. F. 
Williams for his gift of $100, toward 
the current expenses of the Gray Her- 
barium. 

Voted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor A. S. Hill for leave of absence 
for the second half of 1900-1901 in 
accordance with the rules established 
by this Board, May 31, 1880, 

Voted to appoint Walter Raymond 
Spalding, Instructor in Music from 
Sept. 1, 1900. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for 1899-1900: Ernest Jew- 
ell Hart, D. M. D., in Extracting 
and Anaesthesia; William Daniel 
Squarebrigs, D. M. D., in Extracting 
and Anaesthesia. 

Voted to appoint ‘Charles Thomson 
Haskell, LL. B., Proctor for the re- 
mainder of the current academic year. 


Meeting of March 26, 1900. 


The following letter was read to 
the Board : — 
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I give the sum of $25,000, a check for which is 
herewith inclosed, to the President and Fellows 
of Harvard College, to have and to hold to them 
upon the following trust : to invest, reinvest, and 
manage the same with the power to invest with 
the general funds of the College, and to allow 
the income of said fund to accumulate, until 
with such additions as may be made to said fund 
by further gifts and accumulated interest, the 
total of said fund shall amount to at least $100,- 
000, or to such larger amount as the President 
and Fellows may in their discretion deem best 
for the following purposes. 

The income of the fund shall then be applied 
to pay the salary attributed to a professorship of 
history, or of some other branch of social science, 
to be known as the Henry Lee professorship, 
with such further designation as the President 
and Fellows may determine. 

It is my wish that the person chosen to hold 
such professorship may have his duties as in- 
structor made sufficiently moderate in amount 
to give him leisure to study and think and write 
and otherwise to become a master and a leader 
in his subject. 

(Signed) JoszrH Leg. 


And it was thereupon Voted that this 
generous gift be gratefully accepted 
on the terms named in the foregoing 
letter. 

‘oted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
March 24, 1900, toward the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on account of the Draper Me- 
morial. 

Voted that the President and Fel- 
lows gratefully acknowledge the re- 
ceipt on Jan. 24, 1900, of books on the 
Romance Languages, from the library 
of James Russell Lowell, bought by 
subscribers for $1500, and that the 
name of each subscriber be entered 
upon the Donation Book of the Col- 
lege. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received through Professor E. S. 
Sheldon the sum of $67.44, with the 
request that it be joined to the amount 
now standing to the credit of the de- 
partment library of Romance Lan- 
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guages, and the same was gratefully 
accepted. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received through Professor B. L. Rob- 
inson, gifts for present use at the 
Gray Herbarium, and stated that other 
gifts for the same purpose would prob- 
ably be made. It was thereupon 
Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to each 
giver, and that each name be entered 
upon the Donation Book of the Col- 
lege. 

Voted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor G. L. Goodale for leave of ab- 
sence for the academic year 1900-1901, 
in accordance with the rules estab- 
lished by this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted to appoint William Ernest 
Castle, Ph. D., Instructor in Zoélogy 
from Sept. 1, 1900. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1900: William Fenwick Harris, A. M., 
in Greek; Walton Brooks McDaniel, 
Ph. D., in Greek and Latin; Henry 
Washington Prescott, A. M., in Greek 
and Latin. 

‘oted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1900: James Haughton Woods, in 
Anthropology; Herbert Wilbur Rand, 
A. M., in Zodlogy. 

Voted to reappoint Roland Burrage 
Dixon Assistant in Anthropology for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1900. 


Meeting of April 9, 1900. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $600 from Mrs. C. M. Barnard, 
being her seventeenth annual pay- 
ment for the Warren H. Cudworth 
Scholarships, and the same was grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Professor 
John E. Wolff for his gift of chemi- 
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cal apparatus for the use of the Min- 
eralogical Laboratory. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
through Assistant Professor R. T. 
Jackson of an anonymous gift of 
$6.30 to the Laboratory of Palaeonto- 
logy, and the same was gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

The resignation of Mr. J. H. Gar- 
diner as a member of the committee 
in charge of Phillips Brooks House 
was received and accepted. 

Voted to appoint Assistant Profes- 
sor Charles P. Parker a member of 
the committee in charge of Phillips 
Brooks House. 

Voted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor D. G. Lyon for leave of absence 
for the academic year 1900-1901. 

Voted to appoint John Hays Gardi- 
ner, A. B., Assistant Professor of 
English for five years from Sept. 1, 
1900. 

Voted to appoint Maximilian Lind- 
say Kellner, A. M., Lecturer on the 
History of Israel for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1900. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1900: Macy Millmore Skinner, Ph. 
D., in Semitic Languages; William 
Allan Neilson, in English. 

Voted to appoint Charles William 
Prentiss Instructor in Anatomy at the 
School of Veterinary Medicine for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1900. 

Voted to appoint Lawrence Wills 
Baker, D. M. D., Assistant in Ortho- 
dontia for the remainder of the cur- 
rent academic year. 

Voted to reappoint Robert Mearns 
Yerkes Assistant in the Psychologi- 
eal Laboratory for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1900. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received gifts for the instruction and 
maintenance of certain Cuban teachers 
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during a course at the Summer School 
of 1900, and that other gifts for the 
same purpose would probably be made. 
It was thereupon Voted that these 
gifts be gratefully accepted and that 
the thanks of the President and Fel- 
lows be sent to each subscriber. 


BOARD OF OVERSEERS. 


COMMITTEES FOR 1900. 

On Elections — Moorfield Storey, 
Edmund Wetmore, G. F. Hoar, J. J. 
Storrow, S. M. Weld. 

On Reports and Resolutions — C. F. 
Adams, Francis Rawle, Augustus 
Hemenway, E. P. Seaver, W. A. Ban- 
croft, Winslow Warren, C. E. Norton. 


ON DEPARTMENTS. 

To visit the Divinity School —G. A. 
Gordon, Wm. Lawrence, Wm. Ever- 
ett, F. B. Hornbrooke, Alexander Mc- 
Kenzie, C. F. Dole, A. M. Howe, 
Bradley Gilman, George Batchelor. 

To visit the Law School — C.J. Bona- 
parte, C. C. Beaman, Robert Grant, J. 
J. Storrow, John Noble, R. M. Morse, 
L. D. Brandeis, J. B. Warner, H. W. 
Putnam. 

To visit the Medical and Dental 
Schools — G. B. Shattuck, S. A. Green, 
C. F. Folsom, D. W. Cheever, H. F. 
Sears, Morrill Wyman, W. S. Bige- 
low, H. H. Sprague. 

To visit the Veterinary School —G. 
G. Crocker, D. W. Cheever, A. S. 
Bigelow, L. G. Burnham, J. A. Beebe, 
E. D. Morgan, W. L. Pierce, J. E. 
Thayer, R. M. Burnett, H. L. Morse, 
S. A. Hopkins, P. R. O. Danielson 
(Mrs. John DeForrest Danielson). 

To visit the Bussey Institution — F. 
H. Appleton, Augustus Hemenway, 
Francis Shaw, C. M. Weld, Lawrence 
Brooks, W. S. Hall, A. H. Parker. 

To visit the Library — Winslow War- 
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ren, G. E. Adams, S. A. Green, John 
Fiske, Stephen Salisbury, C. C. Smith, 
Elihu Chauncey, Herbert Putnam. 

To visit the Observatory—E. P. 
Seaver, H. S. Huidekoper, T. J. Cool- 
idge, C. R. Codman, Simon Newcomb, 
J. C. Palfrey, R. T. Paine, C. F. 
Choate, F. H. Peabody, C. P. Bow- 
ditch, G. I. Alden, J. E. Davis, Anna 
P. Draper (Mrs. Henry Draper). 

To visit the Botanic Garden and Bo- 
tanical Museum — W. A. Bancroft, H. 
H. Hunnewell, Augustus Lowell, Da- 
vid Pingree, G. A. Nickerson, J. R. 
Churchill, N. C. Nash, Oliver Ames, 
E. C. Lee, C. G. Weld, Mary Lee 
Ware (Miss). 

To visit the Gray Herbarium — F. H. 
Peabody, John Fiske, C. F. Sprague, 
G. G. Kennedy, N. T. Kidder, E. F. 
Williams, E. H. Abbot, Walter 
Deane, G. W. Hammond, G. R. White, 
Sarah E. Potter (Mrs. W. B. Potter). 

To visit the Museum of Comparative 
Zoblogy—C. F. Folsom, Theodore 
Roosevelt, F. L. Higginson, H. S. 
Huidekoper, A. L. Lowell, Louis Cabot, 
D. L. Pickman, William Brewster. 

To visit the Peabody Museum — Au- 
gustus Hemenway, F. L. Higginson, 
C. P. Bowditch, H. W. Haynes, J. W. 
Fewkes, C. J. Blake, G. A. Nickerson, 
S. V. R. Thayer. 

To visit the Arnold Arboretum—S. 
M. Weld, R. S. Peabody, Walter 
Hunnewell, G. W. Vanderbilt, H. G. 
Russell, C. F. Sprague, M. K. Jessup, 
W. B. de las Casas, C. E. Stratton, 
Mary S. Ames (Miss). 

To visit the Lawrence Scientific School 
—F. L. Higginson, Morrill Wyman, 
E. C. Clarke, E. D. Leavitt, John 
Lawrence, A. L. Rotch, C. H. Man- 
ning. 

To visit the Jefferson Physical Lab- 
oratory and Department of Physics — 
Francis Blake, Edmund Wetmore, T. 
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J. Coolidge, Elihu Thompson, E. D. 
Leavitt, F. P. Fish, A. L. Rotch. 

To visit the Chemical Laboratory — 
E. D. Pearce, C. F. Folsom, Wolcott 
Gibbs, Alexander Cochrane, Samuel 
Cabot, E. R. Squibb, Edward Mal- 
linckrodt. 

On Physical Training, Athletic Sports, 
and Sanitary Condition of all Build- 
ings — Augustus Hemenway, Robert 
Bacon, Theodore Roosevelt, H. S. 
Huidekoper, G. W. Weld, R. F. Clark, 
Edwin Farnham, M. H. Richardson, 
William Hooper, C. J. Blake, H. W. 
Putnam. 

On the Administration of the Univer- 
sity Chapel— George Wigglesworth, 
William Lawrence, G. A. Gordon, A. 
T. Lyman, F. H. Johnson, H. N. 
Brown, 8S. M. Crothers, E. W. Don- 
ald. 

On the Treasurer’s Accounts — F. L. 
Higginson, Robert Bacon, Winslow 
Warren, J. C. Rogers, E. W. Hooper, 
Moses Williams. 


FOR THE COLLEGE. 


On Government — W. A. Bancroft, 
Moorfield Storey, Robert Grant, D. 
W. Cheever, C. R. Codman, G. M. 
Lane. 

On the Semitic Languages —J. H. 
Schiff, Stephen Salisbury, George 
Wigglesworth, Isidor Straus. 

On the Indo-Iranian Languages — 
E. J. Young, G. F. Moore, A. V. W. 
Jackson. 

On the Classics — G. M. Lane, Pren- 
tiss Cummings, H. W. Haynes, E. L. 
Baylies, E. H. Abbot, B. S. Ladd. 

On English Literature —T. W. Hig- 
ginson, Robert Grant, H. A. Clapp, C. 
E. L. Wingate. 

On Composition and Rhetoric — C. 
F. Adams, E. L. Godkin, G. R. Nut- 
ter. 

On Germanic Languages and Litera- 
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tures — H. W. Putnam, Barthold 
Schlesinger, Godfrey Morse, Louis 
Prang, C. S. Houghton. 

On French —T. J. Coolidge, J. T. 
Coolidge, Jr., Nathaniel Appleton. 

On Italian —W. R. Thayer, T. W. 
Higginson, J. J. Chapman. 

On Spanish —G. B. Shattuck, J. R. 
Coolidge, Stephen Salisbury. 

On Romance Philology—H. R. 
Lang, J. H. Smith, H. A. Todd. 

On Philosophy —G. B. Dorr, W. 
S. Bigelow, R. H. Dana, J. B. War- 
ner. 

On Political Economy — A. T. Ly- 
man, T. J. Coolidge, Howard Stock- 
ton. 

On Ancient History, Mediaeval His- 
tory, and Roman Law —John Noble, 
R. F. Sturgis, A. P. Stone. 

On Modern History and Interna- 
tional Law — Wm. Everett, John 
Fiske, W. F. Wharton, J. F. Rhodes, 
W. G. Peckham. 

On Fine Arts —C. E. Norton, F. P. 
Vinton, J. A. Garland, S. D. War- 
ren, E. M. Wheelwright, R. C. Stur- 
gis. 

On Music — H. 
Fiske, Arthur Foote. 

On Mathematics —S. C. Chandler, 
Percival Lowell, W. L. Putnam. 

On Engineering —C. H. Manning, 
George Duncan, Howard Elliott, C. 
H. Swan. 

On Architecture—R. S. Peabody, 
A. W. Longfellow, E. M. Wheel- 
wright, R. C. Sturgis. 

On Botany — Walter Hunnewell, 
N. C. Nash, C. E. Faxon, H. C. Jones. 

On Zotlogy —D. W. Cheever, C. J. 
Blake, William Brewster. 

On Geology — Charles Fairchild, G. 
P. Gardner, Raphael Pumpelly. 

On Mineralogy and Petrography — 
W. S. Bigelow, Raphael Pumpelly, F. 
A. Canfield. 


A. Lamb, John 
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FROM THE RECORDS. 
Meeting of April 11, 1900. 

Mr. Storey, for the committee ap- 

pointed Oct. 11, 1899, to consider the 
communication from the President 
and Fellows relating to the number of 
courses requisite for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, made a report, and 
presented a supplementary report by 
Mr. Everett, with two proposed votes, 
viz. : 
1. That the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences and the other Faculties be 
requested to have inserted in the Cat- 
alogue a clear statement of the condi- 
tions upon which the various degrees 
given in course can be obtained. 

2. That no undergraduate should 
be allowed to remain in residence at 
the University for any year without 
taking at least four courses, or their 
equivalent, except upon a special vote 
of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 
These votes were adopted. 

It was further voted that the report 
and supplement be printed. 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT, 
1899. 


The following is a summary of the 
statement of the Treasurer, C. F. 
Adams, 2d, ’88, for the year ending 
July 31, 1899. 

Net income on general investments, 
$386,385.66, against $324,870.53 last 
year ; rate, 4.59 per cent., as against 
4.37. Invested capital, $11,767,458.56; 
last year, $10,230,960.12. College 
term bills, $442,760.12. Total income 
for College proper, including Law- 
rence Scientific School, $627,925.60. 
Gifts for capital account, $1,383,- 
460.77; last year, $1,146,323.40. Gifts 
for immediate use, $161,368.90; last 
year, $90,662.14. 
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“The University, College, Law- 
rence Scientific School, and Library 
accounts, taken together, show a de- 
ficit of $41,827.92, which is $329.23 
less than the charges against the in- 
come of these accounts, for putting 
bath-rooms in all the dormitories in the 
College Yard and in College House, 
for improving the heating and ventila- 
tion of Harvard and Massachusetts 
Halls and Appleton Chapel, and the 
ventilation of Gore Hall. The year’s 
deficit of the Veterinary School, 
amounting to $3,521.01, has also been 
taken from the unrestricted income of 
the University. For all these pur- 
poses it has been necessary to use all 
the income of the Stock Account, and 
to take from the capital of that ac- 
count the sum of $45,348.95. In 
1897-98 there was a like deficit of 
$3846.32. 

“The Divinity School, with an in- 
come increased by the fees of the 
Summer School, and by a gift from 
the Society for Promoting Theological 
Education, and with decreased ex- 
penditure, has a surplus of $214.19. 
In 1897-98 there was a deficit of 
$4191.51. 

“The Law School has a surplus of 
$27,194.11. In 1897-98 the surplus 
was $29,624.34. 

“The Medical School has a deficit 
of $18,275.06, caused chiefly by appro- 
priations to the amount of $17,000 for 
apparatus and supplies necessary for 
putting into effect the new system of 
teaching. In 1897-98 the deficit was 
$1737.66. 

“The Dental School, with largely 
increased income from tuition-fees, has 
a surplus of $5797.62. In 1897-98 
the surplus was $4900.04. 

“The Museum of Comparative 
Zoblogy used the income of its unre- 
stricted funds, as required by the con- 
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ditions of gift. It has a surplus of 
unrestricted income of $8553.68. In 
1897-98 the surplus was $1044.20. 

“The General Account of the Ob- 
servatory shows a deficit of $1373.84. 
In 1897-98 the deficit was $269.82. 
The income of the Boyden Fund has 
been used for work in Peru, and the 
usual large gifts from Mrs. Draper 
have been used for the special research 
work of the Draper Memorial. 

“The Bussey Institution has a sur- 
plus of $2432.31. In 1897-98 there 
was a deficit of $738.04. 

‘‘ The Veterinary School, with a fall- 
ing off of receipts from instruction 
and from the Hospital and Forge, has 
a deficit of $3521.01. In 1897-98 
the deficit was $1728.31. 

“The Peabody Museum has a deficit 
of $1252.66. In addition to using the 
accumulated income of its funds, it 
has been necessary to advance from 
the General Investments the sum of 
$523.20 to meet this deficit.” 


Receipts. Payments. 
University.......... $123,581.15 $112,462.58 
ere 643,183.41 644,423.95 
EMOTE G s:0's nes e000 46,064.30 60,510.19 
Divinity School..... 40,803.68 37,506.04 
Law School ........ 107,052.77 79,505.10 
Medical School..... 152,220.11 164,319.50 
Dental School...... 34,534.26 27,986.04 
Museum of Compara- 

tive Zodlogy...... 33,099.02 25,750.98 
Peabody Museum... 11,165.54 12,205.91 
Observatory........ 48,936.19 50,486.57 
Bussey Institution.. 180,22.44 15,590.13 
James Arnold Fund. 7,245.40 6,883.13 
Arnold Arboretum. . 25,996.11 11,576.63 
School of Veterinary 

Medicine ........ 23,339.50 21,796.40 
Bussey Trust....... 20,088.98 20,088.98 
Price Greenleaf 

Co er ee 33,307.28 33,307.28 
Gray Fund for En- 

GTAVINGE «5.00605 772.45 1,148.05 
Woodland Hill Fund 440.36 1,241.36 
Daniel Williams 

Pana os ccccccsees 755.10 849.32 
Sarah Winslow Fund 219.17 209.57 
Class Funds........ 452.86 299.00 
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John Witt Randall 

Ee 1,457.74 928.15 
Construction Ac- 

GRRE << 0sscnvesn 78,602.92 68,645.58 
Sundry Accounts... 113,738.47 14,321.10 





$1,565,079.21 
1,412,041.54 


$1,412,041.54 








Balance.. $153,037.67 


Which is the net increase of the Funds and 
balances, excluding gifts for capital account. 

The details of gifts are printed 
quarterly in the Graduates’ Magazine 
in the Corporation Records. 


MARRIAGES. 


1874. Harry Hudson Barrett to Alice 
Morse Wardle, in Boston, April 
25, 1900. 

. Eugene Tyler Chamberlain to 

Mrs. Mary Lee Chapman, at 

Washington, D. C., April 17, 

1900. 

Albert Simon Brandeis to Amy 

Thomas, at Louisville, Ky., 

March 6, 1900. 

[1879.] Charles Goddard Weld to 
Hannah Putnam Train, at 
Brookline, April 11, 1900. 

1880. Josiah Quincy to Mrs. Helen 
Krebs Tyler, at London, Eng- 
land, Feb. 17, 1900. 

1880. Richard Trimble to Cora Ran- 
dolph, at Brookwood, N. Y., 
Feb. 14, 1900. 

1881. William Loring Worcester to 
Ethel Burnham at Philadelphia, 


1879. 


Jan. 1, 1900. 
[1885.] Frank Hitcheock to Bertha 
Rockwell Cowles, at Utica, 


N. Y., June 2, 1896. 

1885. Eugene Lent to Berthe Marion 
Russell, at San Francisco, Cal., 
April 17, 1900. 

1885. Hancke Frederick Wagener to 
Lucia Chauncey Yeaton, at 
Fletcher, N. C., July 5, 1898. 

1886. Henry Ernest Oxnard to Eve- 


Marriages. 
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lyn Stanwood Fletcher at Law- 
rence, April 17, 1900. 

1886. Frank Ravenel Frost to Celes- 
tine Huger Preston, at Morris- 
town, N. J., April 18, 1900. 

1886. Samuel Mathewson Scott to 
Mrs. Alice Warrington, at Lon- 
don, England, April 16, 1900. 


Thomas Cleland Dawson to 
uiza Guerra-Duval Murray, at 


Westminster, England, April 5, 
1900. 

1887. Eugene Rodman Shippen to 
Elizabeth Herrick Blount, at 
Georgetown Heights, D. C., 
April 18, 1900. 

1888. Daniel Curtis Holder, Jr., to 
Agnes Stewart, at New Or- 
leans, La., April 17, 1900. 

1890. Isaac Adler to Cora Barnet, at 
Boston, April 25, 1900. 

1891. Frederick Lewis Dabney to 
Elizabeth Flliot Fay, at Boston, 
April 13, 1900. 

1892. James Russell Putnam to Elea- 
nor Jay Robinson, at New York, 
N. Y., April 4, 1900. 

1893. Ralph Bergengren to Anna Far- 
quhar, at Boston, Jan. 26, 1900. 

[1893.] James Henry Fennessy to 

Mary Caroline Seep, at Titus 

ville, Pa., Jan. 30, 1900. 

Andrew Albert Highlands to 

Lucey Inez Blake, at Newton- 

ville, April 18, 1900. 

John Hanson Meader to Nelle 

Helene Wooton at Roxbury, 

April 18, 1900. 

Murray Anthony Potter to 

Bessie Lincoln, at Boston, April 

17, 1900. 

Benjamin Sydney Priest to Mary 

Isabelle Temple, at Neponset, 

April 10, 1900. 

William Everett Stark to Elea- 

nor Parker Fiske, at Cam- 

bridge, Aug. 3, 1899. 


[1887. 


1895. 


1895. 


1895. 


1895. 


1895. 
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1895. Arthur Page Teele to Winifred 
H. Whittemore, at Framing- 
ham, Feb. 12, 1900. 

Elton Clark to Eleanor Hatha- 

way Ladd, at Milton, April 18, 

1900. 

Edgar Victor Frothingham to 

Genevieve Lord, at Boston, 

April 21, 1900. 

Jerome Davis Greene to Mary 

Trevis, at Bryn Mawr, Pa., 

April 28, 1900. 

Samuel Richard Hayter to An- 

nabel Ijams, at Manchester, 

England, Feb. 17, 1900. 

[1897.] Robert Clark Bird to Lotta 
S. Shumway, at Somerville, Oct. 
25, 1899. 

1897. Edmund Foster Clark to Grace 
Carolyn North, at Boston, April 
17, 1900. 

[1897.] Arthur Durward to Clare 
Dell Pitzer, at Pomona, Cal., 
Nov. 30, 1899. 

[1897.] Edward Sparhawk Hatch to 
Blanche Adele Baxter, at Ever- 
ett, Jan. 16, 1900. 

[1897.] Kenneth Horton to Marguer- 
ite Wagniere, at Boston, April 
28, 1900. 

[1897.] David Hunt, Jr., to Lillian L. 

Jewett, at Cambridge, Feb. 8, 

1900. 

Frank Alexander Kennedy to 

Sadie May Brittain, at Medford, 

Dee. 25, 1899. 

Frederick Whiting Mansur to 

Mary Isabelle White, at Bos- 

ton, April 18, 1900. 

[1897.] George Pierce Wadley to 
Juliet A. Longstreet, at Boston, 
Oct. 4, 1899. 

1898. Samuel Lester Fuller to Con- 
stance Greenough, at Long- 
wood, April 19, 1900. 

(1899.] Edwin Augustus Boardman 


1896. 


1896. 


1896. 


1896. 


1897. 


1897. 
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to Elvira Bartlett, at Boston, 
April 30, 1900. 

1899. Henry*Payson Dowst to Mar- 
garet Evangeline Stan, at Ash- 
land, Va., April 18, 1900. 

LL. B. 1899. William Henderson 
Wadhams to Caroline Drum- 
mond Reed, at Andover, April 
26, 1900. 


NECROLOGY. 


Frsruary 1, to Aprit 30, 1900. 
With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 

PREPARED BY JAMES ATKINS NOYES, 


Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 
Harvard University. 


The College. 
. Samuel Ward Chandler, b. 12 
July, 1803, at Petersham; d. 
at Philadelphia, Pa., 9 April, 
1900. 
Nathaniel Goddard, b. 8 Sept., 
1812, at Boston ; d. at Chestnut 
Hill, 12 April, 1900. 
Richard Magruder Bradford, b. 
2 Nov., 1825, at Baltimore, 
Md.; d. at New York, N. Y., 4 
Mar., 1886. 
Charles Edward Brown, b. 28 
Feb., 1830, at Milton, Yarmouth 
Co., N. S.; d. at Milton, Yar- 
mouth Co., N. S.,17 Feb., 1900. 
Edward Lorenzo Holmes, M. D., 
b. 28 Jan., 1828, at Dedham ; 
d. at Chicago, Ill., 11 Feb., 
1900. 
Henry William Brown, Div. S., 
b. 25 June, 1831, at Worcester ; 
d. at Daytona, Florida, 21 Feb., 
1900. 
William Stanley Haseltine, b. 
11 June, 1835, at Philadelphia, 
Pa.; d. at Rome, Italy, 2 Feb., 
1900. 


1831. 


1844. 


1849. 


1849. 


1852. 


1854. 
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1855. 


1856. 


1857. 


1858. 


1859. 


1861. 


1865. 


1870. 


1871. 


1875. 


1875. 


1875. 


1885. 


1886. 


Necrology. 


Edwin Morton, b. 21 Dec., 
1832, at Plymouth; d. at 
Morges, near Lausanne, Swit- 
zerland, 16 Feb., 1900. 

Joseph Waite Merriam, M. D., 
b. 18 May, 1833, at Salem, 
N. Y.; d. at Iquique, Chile, 28 
Mar., 1900. 

Jacob Gebhard Runkle, b. 6 
Aug., 1831, at Root, N. Y.; d. 
at Cobleskill, N. Y., 14 April, 
1900. 

Edward Griffin Porter, b. 24 
Jan., 1837, at Boston; d. at 
Dorchester, 5 Feb., 1900. 

Oscar Ely, b. 5 Nov., 1834, at 
Holyoke; d. at Holyoke, 12 
April, 1900. 

Charles Tilton Duncklee, LL. B., 
b. 29 Aug., 1841, at Brighton ; 
d. at Brookline, 2 April, 1900. 
John Wesley Churchill, b. 26 
May, 1839, at Fairlee, Vt. ; d. 
at Andover, 13 April, 1900. 
George Huntington Adams, b. 
14 Jan., 1846, at Boston ; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 8 April, 
1900. 

William Delano Sanborn, b. 31 
Oct., 1847, at Exeter, N. H.; d. 
at Winchester, 7 April, 1900. 
Charles Fanning Barstow, b. 16 
May, 1852, at Boston; d. at 
Butte, Mont., 10 Mar., 1900. 
James Sullivan O’Callaghan, 
LL. B., b. 16 Nov., 1853, at 
Worcester; d. at New York, 
N. Y., 2 Dec., 1899. 

George Robert Russell Rivers, 
b. 28 May, 1853, at Providence, 
R. I.; d. at Milton, 11 Feb., 
1900. 

George Fauntleroy Davidson, b. 
20 July, 1862, at Germantown, 
Pa. ; d. at Napa, Cal., 28 April, 
1900. 

Lewis Pierce Frost, LL. B., b. 


1888. 


1890. 


1892. 


1894. 


1894. 


1896. 


1899. 


1846. 


1847. 


1853. 


1854, 


1862. 


1866. 
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1 Jan., 1866, at Belmont ; d. at 
Chicago, IIl., 11 Mar., 1900. 
George Joseph Richards, b. 9 
July, 1867, at Weymouth; d. 
at Weymouth, 18 April, 1900. 
Emanuel Roth Boyer, b. 15 
April, 1857, at York, Pa. ; d. at 
Chicago, Ill., 24 Feb., 1900. 
Wilfred Wesley Cressy, b. 8 
July, 1867, at Corinth, Me. ; d. 
at Las Vegas Hot Springs, 
N. M., 9 Feb., 1900. 

Arthur Appleton Beebe, M. D., 
b. 30 Jan., 1872, at Boston ; d. 
at Boston, 11 Mar. 1900. 

Aaron Benedict Keeler, b. 13 
April, 1872, at Ridgefield, 
Conn.; d. at New York, N. Y., 
14 April, 1900. 

Samuel May, b. 26 Nov., 1872, 
at Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands ; 
d. at Chapel Hill, N. C., 20 
Mar., 1900. 

Conrad Magruder Patten, b. 5 
July, 1878, at Washington, 
D. C.; d. at Cambridge, 27 
Feb., 1900. 


Medical School. 


Charles Bertody, b. 18 Oct., 
1824, at Leicester; d. at San 
Francisco, Cal., 25 April, 1893. 
Luther Ambrose Martin, b. 8 
Mar., 1824, at Barrington, R. I.; 
d. at Golden, Ill., 6 Mar., 1897. 
Francis Rufus Caleb Kittredge, 
b. 26 Sept., 1828, at Epping, 
N.H.; d. at Waltham, 13 July, 
1888. 

Edward Augustus Perkins, b. 
23 Feb., 1827, at Topsfield ; d. 
at Boston, 20 Feb., 1990. 
William Nichols, b. 10 Dec., 
1840, at Boston ; d. at Yonkers, 
N. Y., 11 April, 1899. 

Edward Henry Pettengill, b. 14 
May, 1837, at Grafton, Vt. ; d. 
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1867. 


1868. 


1368. 


1869. 


1870. 


1872. 


1876. 


1879. 


1882. 


1884. 


1890. 


1874. 


1883. 


at Saxton’s River, Vt., 8 Feb., 
1900. 

John Bryant Fisher, b. 10 Feb., 
1841, at Nantucket; d. at 
Bridgewater, 13 June, 1883. 
William Henry Howe Hastings, 
b. 3 Sept., 1840, at Worcester ; 
d. at Boston, 16 Feb., 1900. 
David Henry Morton, b. 17 
Sept., 1847, at Barrington, 
N.S.; d. at Lansing, Mich., 14 
July, 1878. 

Thomas Graham Dorsey, b. 
Feb., 1839, at Philadelphia, Pa.; 
d. at Washington, D. C., 22 
Nov., 1897. 

Frederic Davis Perry, b. 20 
Dec., 1843, at Mansfield ; d. at 
Mansfield, 11 Mar., 1900. 
George Edwin Coulthard, b. 24 
Aug., 1849, at Fredericton, 
N. B.; d. at Fredericton, N. B., 
17 Mar., 1900. 

Edward Young Bogman, born 
in 1851; d. at Atlanta, Ga., 5 
Mar., 1900. 

James Munroe Randall, b. 9 
Oct., 1857, at Woburn; d. at 
Leominster, 4 Nov., 1884. 

Asa Harden Nickerson, b. 1 
July, 1854, at South Dennis ; d. 
at Central Falls, R. I., 28 April, 
1897. 

George Morrill French, b. 30 
April, 1854, at Sandown, N. H.; 
d. at Suncook, N. H., 23 Feb., 
1900. 

John Patrick Gaffney, b. 22 
May, 1863, at Danvers; d. at 
Roxbury, 7 Feb., 1900. 


Dental School. 
Willis Porter Battles, b. 7 Jan., 
1849, at Manchester, N. H.; d. 
at Providence, R. I., 14 Oct., 
1899. 
Edward Albert Lowe, b. 28 
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1899. 


1846. 


1851. 


1861. 
1861. 


1861. 


1866. 


. Jacob Story, d. 


. Charles Amos Foster, 
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Oct., 1861, at Lowell; d. at 
Lowell, 4 Oct., 1899. 

Fritz Heinrich Fincke, b. 13 
June, 1869, at Wismar, Ger- 
many; d. at Chicago, Ill., 13 
Aug., 1899. 


Law School. 
Lewis Edwin Harvie, b. 8 Oct., 
1825, near Frankfort, Ky.; d. 
at Frankfort, Ky., 30 April, 
1895. 
at Winona, 
Minn., 22 Feb., 1895. 


. Alexander Glenn Rice, d. in 


Union Co., S. C., Feb., 1899. 


. Timothy Doan Crocker, b. 25 


June, 1819, at Euclid, O. ; d. at 
Cleveland, O., 17 Sept., 1899. 


. Henry Sargent, b. 6 June, 1825, 


at Gloucester; d. at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., 2 Mar., 1898. 


. Michael Vaughn, b. 29 Mar., 


1829, near Nashville, Tenn.; d. 
near Nashville, Tenn., 5 Sept., 
1897. 

Samuel William Johnson, b. 27 
Oct., 1828, at New York, N. Y.; 
d. at Rye, N. Y., 25 Nov., 1895. 
b. 25 
Aug., 1827, at South Boston ; d. 
at Walpole, 19 Mar., 1900. 


. Daniel Robinson Hundley, b. 12 


Dec., 1832, near Triana, Ala.; 
d. at Mooresville, Ala., 27 Dec., 
1899. 

Francis Hermoness Berrick, d. 
at Buchanan, Mich., 9 Feb., 
1897. 

Henry Berry Hammond, b. 18 
Feb., 1840, at Douglas; d. at 
Chestnut Hill, 31 May, 1896. 
George Thomas Russell, b. 14 
Sept., 1832, in New Hampshire; 
d. at Oakland, Ore., 2 Nov., 
1899. 

John Richards Bullard, b. 3 
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1866. 


1868. 


1869. 


1869. 


1872. 


1876. 


1877. 


1878. 


1882. 


1893. 


1864. 


1855. 


Necrology. 


Mar., 1846, at Brooklyn, N. Y. ; 
d. at Dedham, 16 Mar., 1900. 
Richard Waterman, b. 20 Jan., 
1841, at Providence, R. I.; d. 
at Chicago, Il., 6 Jan., 1900. 
Edmund John Cogswell, b. 24 
May, 1838, at West Cornwallis, 
King’s Co., N. S.; d. at Steam 
Mill Village, King’s Co., N. S., 
8 Feb., 1900. 

Aubrey Blanchard, b. 6 April, 
1847, at Antigonish, N. S.; d. 
at Truro, N. S., 17 Sept., 1899. 
Grenville Robert Brown, d. 7 
Feb., 1896. 

John Edward Avery, b. 11 
Nov., 1848, at North Whitefield, 
Me.; d. at Boston, 24 Feb., 
1900. 

Charles Arthur Palmer, b. 6 
June, 1855, at Dorchester, N.B.; 
d. at St. John, N. B., 7 Jan., 
1899. 

John Thomas Myler, b. 22 Nov., 
1855, at Allegheny, Pa.; d. at 
Allegheny, Pa., 14 Jan., 1896. 
Henry Egbert Heisler, b. 4 
July, 1850, at Wilmington, Del.; 
d. at Charlestown, Md., 6 Nov., 
1897. 

William Bute Tyler, b. 18 April, 
1858, at Yreka, Cal.; d. at 
Mill Valley, Cal. 12 Mar., 
1900. 

Henry Stephen Courtney, b. 24 
Dec., 1860, at Lowell; d. at 
Worcester, 14 April, 1900. 


Scientific School. 
Job Abbott, b. 23 Aug., 1845, at 
Andover; d. at Andover, 18 
Aug., 1896. 


Divinity School. 
Charles Briggs Thomas, b. 4 
Aug., 1830, at Duxbury ; d. at 
Duxbury, 28 April, 1875. 
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1868. Isaac James Stine, b. 10 Aug., 
1829, in Bedford Co., Pa.; d. 
at Leavenworth, Kans., 1 Sept., 
1886. 


Graduate School. 

1898. (Ph. D.) Leon Mendez Solo- 
mons, b. 29 Sept., 1873, at San 
Francisco, Cal. ; d. at Lincoln, 
Nebr., 2 Feb., 1900. 


Honorary Graduates. 

1879. (D. M. D.) Nathaniel Ware 
Hawes, b. 12 Aug., 1838, at 
Wrentham ; d. at Wrentham, 1 
April, 1900. 

1889. (LL. D.) Edward John Phelps, 
b. 11 July, 1822, at Middlebury, 
Vt.; d. at New Haven, Conn., 
9 March, 1900. 


Temporary Members. 


Prepared from such data as reach the editor of 
the Quinquennial Catalogue of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Any one having information of the decease 
of any Graduate or Temporary Member of any 
department of the University is asked to send 
it to James Atkins Noyes, Harvard College Li- 
brary, Cambridge, Mass. 

[1852.] William Boynton Gale, d. at 
Boston, 26 Dec., 1899. 

[1869.] Raymond Lee Ward, b. at 
Salem ; d. at New York, N. Y., 
2 Mar., 1900. 

[1878.] Francis Gilbert Attwood, b. 29 
Sept., 1856, at Jamaica Plain ; 
d. at Jamaica Plain, 30 April, 
1900. 

[1903.] Albert Witbeck, d. at Troy, 
N. Y., 11 Mar., 1900. 

[1893. Special.] Allen Cook, b. 1874, 
at Fall River; d. at Iloilo, 
Philippine Islands, 23 Mar., 
1900. 

[1897.] Ralph Clifton Aldrich, d. 1 
Jan., 1900. 

[Dent. S. 1899.] Archibald Miller, b. 
16 June, 1874, at Hartford, 
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Conn.; d. at Hartford, Conn., 
17 Mar., 1900. 

[L. S. 1840.] Lloyd Andrews Hay- 
ward, b. 16 Dec., 1816, at Win- 
throp, Me. ; d. 7 Mar., 1900. 

[L. 8. 1860.] William Wilberforce 
Barnes, d. [Baltimore, Md.] 25 
Dec., 1896. 

[L. S. 1865.] Douglas Benjamin 
Woodworth, b. in 1841; d. at 
Oakland, Cal., 2 Jan., 1900. 

[L. S. 1902.] Byron Strickland Phi- 
loon, b. in 1876, at Dixfield, 
Me. ; d. at Cambridge, 31 Mar., 
1900. 

[Sci. S. 1901.] Benjamin Whitney 
Dean, b. in 1877, at Worcester ; 
d. at East Concord, N. H., 28 
Mar., 1900. 

[Sei. S. 1903. Special.] Edward Ches- 
ter Hewitson, d. at Wollaston 
Heights, 23 Keb., 1900. 


OLD AND NEW. 
OVER-ELABORATE THEATRICALS. 


An appealing post-card, issued at 
the time of this year’s spring show by 
the H. P. C. in Boston, virtually erying 
out in the words from Julius Caesar, 
“Help me, Cassius, or I sink,” gives 
food for reflection to the average grad- 
uate, and provokes the query as to 
whether all this elaboration and ex- 
pense are worth while, and in the best 
interests of the Society. Not many 
years ago, the whole spirit of the 
Club, and of its performances was one 
of simplicity and unpretentiousness. 
At the shows in the rooms, the supper 
consisted of fried pudding, syrup, and 
milk, a repast in keeping and in har- 
mony with the name and traditions of 
the Club. Whatever service was ne- 
cessary was performed by recent ini- 
tiates, “spoopses.” The perform- 
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ances, even those in Boston, were 
characterized by simplicity and just 
economy ; the forces were drilled by 
the acting manager (a member), and 
the result was amusing to an inter- 
ested public, who saw a performance 
good and bright, and fulfilling what it 
aimed at, viz.: a good amateur show 
by undergraduates. The simplicity of 
the Society and its methods kept its 
membership well within reuch of all 
men elected to its ranks, or as nearly 
within the reach of all as possible. 

Nowadays the management, with 
the kindest, and most hospitable inten- 
tions, has entered on an elaborate and 
very expensive policy. Instead of the 
simple, and unpretentious spread of 
“mush and milk,” the keynote of the 
Club, so to speak, members are now 
entertained with an elaborate spread 
of solids, salads, ices, etc., served by 
professional waiters! Where, alas, has 
the whole character of the old suppers 
gone? They certainly had a charm, 
now driven out by formality. This 
change arose from the best and most 
hospitable intentions, but was it neces- 
sary? Is it not even a mistake, and 
would not the traditions of the Society 
be better maintained by a return to 
the old simplicity ? The theatricals, 
too, no funnier, no more entertaining 
than their less pretentious predeces- 
sors, are carried out on lines compet- 
ing with professional, spectacular 
burlesques ; an enormous expense is 
incurred for costumes, professional 
coaches, and for a great many things 
necessary in shows of the character 
now attempted. When a direct ap- 
peal is made for “help,” one is in- 
clined to criticise present methods, 
but in an entirely friendly, and not 
ungrateful spirit. 

F. S. Sturgis, °75. 
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The preparatory school representa- 
tion in the Class of 1903 at Harvard is 
as follows: Albany Aeademy, 4; Bos- 
ton Latin, 36; Brookline High, 3; 
Brooklyn Boys’ High, 3; Browne and 
Nichols, 12 ; Cambridge Latin, 14; 
Chelsea High, 3; Chicago Latin, 3; 
Cutler’s, Newton, 3; Cutler’s, New 
York, 4; De Lancy, 4; Durfee High, 
Fall River, 4; Franklin, Cincinnati, 4; 
Frye’s, 3; Groton, 16; Hale’s, 3; 
Haverhill High, 3; Hopkinson’s, 18; 
Lawrence High, 3; Melrose High, 3; 
Milton, 11; Nichols’, Buffalo, 3; Noble 
and Greenough’s, 22; Andover, 8 ; 
Exeter, 32; Pomfret, 5; Roxbury 
Latin, 20; Dr. Sachs’ Collegiate Insti- 
tute, New York, 4; St. Mark’s, 13; 
St. Paul’s, New Hampshire, 15; Somer- 
ville Latin, 8; Stone’s Classical, 4; 
Volkmann, 3; Worcester Academy, 4; 
Worcester Classical High, 3. This 
list does not include students in the 
Freshman Class who were registered 
in the University last year. 

Harriet K. Hunt, of Boston, is said 
to have been the first woman to apply 
for permission to attend lectures at the 
Harvard Medical School — in 1847. 

The following officers, on the basis, 
of collegiate seniority, head the list in 
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this year’s Catalogue: Wolcott Gibbs, 
h °88, emeritus; C. E. Norton, °46, 
emeritus; C. C. Everett, ¢ 59; Ed- 
mund Hersey; J. H. Thayer, ’50; C. 
F. Dunbar, ’51 (since deceased) ; W. 
W. Goodwin, 51; C. C. Langdell, ’51; 
Ferdinand Bécher, A °72; D. W. 
Cheever, ’52, emeritus. 

Dr. S. A. Green, 51, has discovered 
that the first work printed in Boston 
was a sermon on “ The Wicked Man’s 
Portion,” by Increase Mather (H. C. 
1656, and sixth president of Harvard 
College). It bears the imprint of John 
Foster, the pioneer printer of Boston, 
and is dated 1675. The sermon itself 
was preached on March 18, 1674. 

The income from Asa Gray’s copy- 
rights, given by him to the President 
and Fellows, has fallen off $1000 
during the past four years, — from 
$2609.62 in 1895-96 to $1602.04 in 
1898-99. Some decline in the yield of 


these copyrights, in spite of the thor-. 


ough revision of several of the books, 
is probably inevitable. For many 
years Dr. Gray’s works had the school 
and college field almost to themselves; 
but now, eleven years after his death, 
many newer books are competing with 
them. 





CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. VIII, No. 30, 
No. 31, 


424, col. 
428, col. 


462, col. 
. 463, col. 
July, 1830. 


a --- - 


~ 


Weymouth. 


. 305, col. 2, 1. 14 from bottom, for Sawin read Lawrie. 
. 393, col. 2, for E. S. Sargent read Dixwell. 
. 409, col. 2, omit reference to J. O. Hall, Jr., as Mayor. 
. 418, col. 1, 1. 25, for Presbyterian read Presbyterial. 
1, 1. 11, for H. H. Van Brunt, read H. 
2,1. 19, for H. M. Bailey read G. W. Fitz. 
458, col. 2, 1. 24, for If read It. 
2, 1. 9, for Henry Hyslop read Philip. 
1, 1. 14 from bottom, for 28 July, 1832, read 14 


. 464. Henry Rockwood, M. D., 1855, is living at South 
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JOHN FISKE 


THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY IN THE CIVIL WAR 


Crown 8vo, $2.00. 





With 23 maps, several of them colored. 

Mr. FIsKE here brings his breadth of view, his rare appreciation of the orderly move- 

ment of history, and his singular power of clear description and charm of narration to 

setting forth the course and significant events of the Civil War in the Mississippi Valley. 

He does not attempt to cover the less important incidents, but to treat those dominant” 
movements which prophesied and led to the final result of the war. 


MR. FISKE’S OTHER BOOKS 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
The Discovery of America 


With some account of Ancient America and 
the Spanish Conquest. With a Steel Por- 
trait of Mr. Fiske, reproductions of many old 
Maps, several modern Maps, Facsimiles, and 
other Illustrations. Twenty-First Thousand. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


Old Virginia and Her Neighbours 


Thirteenth Thousand. 
top, $4.00. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, gilt 


The Beginnings of New England; 
Or, The Puritan Theocracy in its Relations to 

Thousand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. //- 
lustrated Edition. 8vo, $4.00. 


The Dutch and Quaker Colonies 
in America 


nia by the Quakers, and describing the small 
beginnings, the formidable obstacles, the 
tenacious purpose, and the gradual growth 
of these colonies to great power. 7hirteenth 
Thousand. With 8 maps. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


The American Revolution 


With a Portrait of Washington, and Maps. 
Twenty-fifth Thousand. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $4.00. Jllustrated Edition. 2 vols. 
8vo, $8.00. 


The Critical Period of American 
History, 1783-1789 
With Map, Notes, ete. Zhirty-fourth Thou- 


sand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. J///us- 
trated Edition. 8vo, $4.00. 


The War of Independence 


Riverside Library for Young People. 75 cents. 
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Civil and Religious Liberty. Twenty-seventh | 


Tracing the causes which led to the colonizing | 
of New York by the Dutch, and Pennsylva- 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 


4 Park Street, Boston; 11 East 17th Street, New York. 


A History of the United States 
for Schools 


| With Illustrations and Maps. 
| $1.00, wet. 
| Civil Government in the United 
| States 
Crown 8vo, $1.00, wef. 

ESSAYS AND PHILOSOPHY 
| A Century of Science and Other 
Essays 


Condensing into a brief space the results of 
wide study and clear thinking. Szxth Thou- 
| sand. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


Crown 8vo, 





| Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy 
| Based on the Doctrine of Evolution. 7th 
Thousand. 2 vols. 8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 


Myths and Myth-Makers 


Old Tales.and Superstitions interpreted by 
Comparative Mythology. Lleventh Thou- 
sand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


The Unseen World and Other 
Essays 
| Eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


Excursions of an Evolutionist 
Ninth Thousand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


Darwinism and Other Essays. 
Fifth Thousand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 
| The Destiny of Man, Viewed in 
| the Light of His Origin 


| Twenty-eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
| $1.00. 


| The Idea of God as Affected by 

| Modern Knowledge 
Twentieth Thousand. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 

| 

| Through Nature to God 

| Seventeenth Thousand. 16mo, $1.00. 

Sent, postpaid, by 
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YOUNG’S HOTEL, Court Street, 


PARKER HOUSE, School and Tremont Streets. 


HOTEL TOURAINE, Boylston and Tremont Streets, 


J. R. WHIPPLE & CO., Proprietors. 


BOSTON. 








LIFE OF EDWIN M. STANTON 


By GEORGE C. GORHAM. With Portraits, Maps, and Facsimiles of Important 
Documents. Two volumes, 8vo, $6.00. 





F all the nation’s great men there has been 

no personality more interesting than Stan- 
ton, none so little known or understood, and 
this book is the worthiest tribute which has 
been rendered to his fame. . . . It is of absorb- 
ing interest to every reader of patriotic feeling, 
above all to the reader already familiar with the 
history of the time, who will find here many 
events of great pith and moment, and even some 
critical epochs in the nation’s struggle for life, 
freshly illuminated by making distinct and em- 
phatic the connection with them of the great 


Secretary. ... 4 A contribution of great value 
and interest to the history of the greatest crisis 
in American history. — Li/erature (New York). 





“HE country has waited long for a satisfac- 
‘T tory life of Secretary Stanton, but there is 
compensation for the delay in the excellence of 
the work which has at length arrived... as 
meritorious for its accuracy and clearness as for 
its modesty. — Advertiser { Boston). 


R. GORHAM has described this remark- 
N able man in a biography which presents 
many new features and a general flow of inter- 
esting description. His acquaintance with the 
man and with the circumstances under which 
he strove justifies the effort to write the life of 
the war secretary. ... Mr. Gorham states the 
case with earnestness, and writes the record of 
one of the most notable men ever produced by 
the nation. — Evening Star (Washington, D.C.). 








Sold by all Booksellers. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 11 East 17th Street, New York. 




















THE PROSE OF EDWARD ROWLAND SILL. 


With an Introduction comprising some Familiar Letters. J6mo, $1.25. 


“This collection of his prose writings will be very welcome to a goodly 
number of readers ; and the number would be very large indeed if it were 
to include all who are capable of deriving from these pages an exquisitely 


refined pleasure and profit,” says the Boston Advertiser. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





APPOINTMENT COMMITTEE. 


Chairman, EDWIN HERBERT HALL, Ph. D., Professor of Physics. 
Secretary, BYRON SATTERLEE HuRLBUuT, A. M., /ustructor in English. 


” 


JoHN KNOWLES PAINE, A.M., Mus. D., Professor of Music. 


CHARLES HERBERT Moore, A. M., Professor of Art. 

FREDERIC WARD PuTNam, A.M., S.D., Professor of American Archeology and Eth- 
nology. 

GEORGE HERBERT PALMER, A. M., LL. D., Professor of Philosophy. 

CHARLES LORING JACKSON, A. M., Professor of Chemistry. 

FREDERIC CESAR DE SUMICHRAST, Associate Professor of French. 

WILLIAM ELWwoop BYERLY, Ph. D., Professor of Mathematics. 

CHARLES ROCKWELL LANMAN, Ph. D., Professor of Sanskrit. 

EDWARD LAURENS MARK, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of Anatomy. 

EDWARD STEVENS SHELDON, A.B., Professor of Romance Philology. 

JOHN HENRY WriGuHT, A. M., Professor of Greek. 

DAvID GORDON Lyon, Ph. D., Professor of Divinity. 

Hans CARL GUNTHER VON JAGEMANN, Ph. D., Professor of Germanic Philology. 

FRANK WILLIAM TaussiG, Ph. D., LL. B., Professor of Political Economy 

Joun Exvtot Wo trFr, Ph. D., Professor of Petrography and Mineralogy. 

ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, Ph. D., Professor of History. 

GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE, A. B., Professor of English. 

ROLAND THAXTER, PH. D., Assistant Professor of Cryptogamic Botany. 

LEWIS JEROME JOHNSON, C.E., Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. 

Rosert DECourcy WARD, A.M., /astructor in Climatology. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Professor HALL, Chairman. 
Mr. HURLBUT, Secretary. 
Professors VON JAGEMANN and Hart. 


The Committee, which consists of one representative from each Department of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, recommends for positions of various kinds men 
who are studying or who have studied under this Faculty, whether or not holders 
of degrees. 

The Committee keeps lists not only of those who, being unemployed at the time 
of registration, wish employment and of those who desire to be transferred to other 
positions, but also of all who are teachers by profession. 

The Committee will make prompt reply to persons in authority in colleges and 
schools, and to professional and business men who wish its assistance. 

No fees are charged for any service rendered by the Committee. 

Communications should be addressed to Zhe Secretary of the Appointment Com- 
mittee, No, 5 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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THOMAS WENTWORTH 
HIGGINSON. 





Cheerful Yesterdays, 1 vol, 12mo, gilt top, $2.00. 


A Cambridge Boyhood; A Child of the College; The Period of 
the Newness; The Rearing of a Reformer; The Fugitive Slave 
Epoch ; The Birth of a Literature ; Kansas and John Brown ; Civil 
War; Literary London Twenty Years Ago; Literary Paris Twenty 
Years Ago; On the Outskirts of Public Life ; Epilogue. 

“Mr. Higginson never wrote more agreeably than here, with 
happier expression, with more wealth of humorous and effective 
illustration, with more of that allusive light which comes from a 
wide range of culture, and a memory that instinctively reproduces 
at the right moment the appropriate anecdote or phrase.” — Vew 
York Evening Post. 


Contemporaries, 1 vol, 12mo0, $2.00. 


The subjects treated in this interesting volume are: Emerson, 
Alcott, Theodore Parker, Whittier, Whitman, Lanier, An Evening 
with Mrs. Hawthorne, Mrs. Child, Helen Jackson (“ H. H.’’), John 
Holmes, Dr. Thaddeus W. Harris, A Visit to John Brown’s em 
hold, Garrison, Phillips, Sumner, Dr. S. G. Howe, Dr. Howe's 
Anti-Slavery Career, Ulysses S. Grant, The Eccentricities of Re- 
formers, The Road to England. 

Few living American writers have known so many notable 
persons as Mr. Higginson, and of that few none could write so 
freshly, frankly, and generously as he about the most famous of 
those in this book of his —this gallery of veritable contemporary 
portraits. — Mazl and Express (New York). 


Other Books by Mr. sae 


ATLANTIC ESSAYS .. : Crown 8vo, $1.50 
COMMON SENSE ABOUT WOMEN ~ « » « wos « Crown@vo, %-50 
ARMY LIFE IN A BLACK REGIMENT... . . . Crown 8vo, 1.50 
THE NEW WORLD AND THE NEW BOOK .... . Crown 8vo, 1.50 
TRAVELLERS AND OUTLAWS... . . . . . Crown 8vo, 1.50 
MALBONE: AN OLDPORT ROMANCE... . . . Crown 8vo, 1.50 
WOLDPORT DAYS .. «© » s«.1s«s seo « «© » » Crowngve, 1.50 
OUT-DOOR PAPERS . . . . . . . Crown 8vo, 1.50 
THE PROCESSION OF THE FLOWERS ae a) eas 
THE AFTERNOON LANDSCAPE. Poems and Trnesdietions » « £00 
THE MONARCH OF DREAMS.......... .. . 16mo,_ .50 
WENDELL PHILLIPS ...«.6ss «sss « @tO paper, 25 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. BOSTON. 
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The Equitable 


Life Assurance Society 
Of the United States. 


120 Broadway, New York. 


JANUARY ist, 1900. 


Outstanding Assurance . . $1,054,416,422 
De 5 er a . 53,878,201 
New Assurance issued . 203,301,832 
Assets. . 280,191,287 
Liabilities . . 219,073,809 
Surplus | 61,117,478 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES H. HYDE, VICE-PRESIDENT. 


DIRECTORS. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, T. J. COOLIDGE, JAMES H. HYDE, 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, WM. A. TOWER, JACOB H. SCHIFF, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, LEVI P. MORTON, ROBERT T. LINCOLN, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, JOHN A. STEWART, D. O. MILLS, 
MARCELLUS HARTLEY, AUGUST BELMONT, H. C. HAARSTICK, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, A. J. CASSATT, MARVIN HUGHITT, 
HENRY C. MARQUAND, JOHN JACOB ASTOR, JOHN SLOANE, 
GEO. H. SQUIRE, GEORGE J. GOULD, Six W. C. VAN HORNE, 
THOMAS D. JORDAN, THOMAS T. ECKERT, A. VAN SANTVOORD, 
C. B. ALEXANDER, DAVID H. MOFFAT, JOHN J. McCOOK, 
JAMES H. DUNHAM, GAGE E. TARBELL, SAMUEL M. INMAN, 
CHARLES S. SMITH, H. M. ALEXANDER, BRAYTON IVES, 
H. J. FAIRCHILD, T. DEWITT. CUYLER, SIDNEY D. RIPLEY, 
WM. ALEXANDER, EDWARD W. LAMBERT, ALANSON TRASK, 
E. BOUDINOT COLT, GEO. T. WILSON, C. LEDYARD BLAIR, 
GEO. W. CARLETON, JOHN E. SEARLES, J. F. DENAVARRO, 
THOMAS S. YOUNG, M. E. INGALLS, A. VAN BERGEN. 
JOSEPH T. LOW, 


FRANCIS A. C. HILL, General Manager, 
NATHAN WARREN, Resident Secretary, 


Equitable Building, Milk and Devonshire Streets, 
Boston, Mass. 














LDA AAA AD AADAAAAAAAAARADDAAADADAADA LS 


MECHANICS HALL ~ 


' POPS 








: Every night except Sunday, 


May 10 to June 30. 





JUNE 25TH 


VPOSTSVS BOVE TSESHCSVTETVSVEBESESEBEABS 


GRADUATES’ NIGHT, MONDAY, : 





FOR ALL GAMES ON 


Soldier’s Field 


TAKE CARS OF THE 


Boston Elevated Railway 


WESTERN AVENUE (BRIGHTON) CARS RUN 
WITHIN 800 FEET OF THE FIELD. 


(Harvard Square Cars as usual.) 


Nearest, Quickest, Easiest. 

















